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LONDON, August rst, 1906. 
Wednesday, July 25th, will long 
dwell in the memory as one of 
the red letter days of our time. 
None who were privileged to be 
present at the great International Festival celebrated 
on that day in Westminster Hall can ever for- 
get the memorable scene. In the morning the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference had unanimously pledged 
its groups ‘to press their respective governments to 
undertake at once the preliminary studies necessary 
to secure an international limitation of the growth of 
armaments, and had supplemented this by an equally 
unanimous vote in favour of the institution of a Budget 
of Peace pledging the Executive Government to 
undertake the active propaganda of internationalism 
and of peace. After having thus affirmed the two 
great principles upon which future progress must be 
based, the Conference rose and marched in long 
procession, with the Lord Chancellor at its head, to 
the ancient banquetting hall of our Norman Kings. 
Westminster Hall has,witnessed many famous scenes 
in its chequered history, but none, not even the great 
day of the sentencing of Charles Stuart, presented so 
hopeful an augury for the future as this Feast of 
Fraternity when the representatives of twenty nations 
sat down in a great sacrament of international com- 
munion. It was the Coronation Feast of Inter- 
nationalism fitly celebrated beneath the lofty roof of 
Westminster Hall. 

Seldom has any great historic 


A Red Letter Day. 


A er function passed off with such 
Fraternity. brilliant success. The animated 


scene in the spacious hall—filled 
to its utmost limits by representatives of all languages 
and of all races—left nothing to be desired in colour, 
in brightness, and in gaiety. For this was no sombre 
gathering monotonously male. On the tables were 
lovely flowers, and round the tables sat not less fair 
representatives of the women of all nations. From 


the steps at the far end of the hall a band played the 
national airs of Europe and America, with due 
recognition from each nationality thus saluted. ‘The 
bugles blew the summons for the toast, and the toast- 
master—a faultless figure of a man in Royal scarlet— 
demanded silénce with the voice of a stentor. The 
Lord Chancellor, supported by several of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, sat at the centre of one long table 
confronting Mr. Emmott, the substitute for the 
Speaker, who was at the centre of the other long 
table. The space between was. filled with round 
tables well served and well supplied. The arrange- 
ments, for which Mr. Lulu Harcourt was chiefly 
responsible, were admirable. There was no over- 
crowding, no hustling, no confusion. 
After the luncheon came the toasts 
Z and the speaking. The high- 
Westminster Hall. Pitched roof of Westminster Hall 
and its wide expanse render it a 
very difficult place to speak in. Nothing is more 
dreary and disheartening than for a vast assemblage 
to listen in vain to inarticulate accents falling from 
the lips of distant speakers. But at Westminster Hall 
the speakers were men with good voices, conspicuous 
presence, and great oratorical gift. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, much more at home in such a gathering than 
on the Woolsack among the Tory Peers, spoke 
pithily and well, praising arbitration and laying 
significant stress upon the fact that in discussing the 
limitation of armaments an ounce of example is worth 
a ton of precept. The orators of the Union were 
Count Apponyi, the Hungarian Minister of Education ; 
Mr. W. J.- Bryan, twice candidate for the American 
Presidency ; and Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, 
the President of the French group. It was no small 
achievement to rise to the level of such an occasion, 
to hold the attention of such a meeting, and to say 
just what ought to be said in the right way and in the 
But they achieved it. Count Apponyi, 
ideal Magyar noble, tall 
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a splendid figure, an 
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Mr, W. J. Bryan (on the left), with Count Apponyi 
and Baron D'Estournelles de Constant. 


and graceful, revived reminiscences of the eloquence 
of Kossuth by the skill with which he handled our 
English speech. Mr. W. J. Bryan, not less typical 
of the New World alike in features and in oratory, 
thrilled his audience by the simple directness with 
which he addressed himself to the heart of things. 
M. D’Estournelles de Constant spoke with the fervour 
and passion of the Gaul. It was no easy task to 
follow such speakers as Count Apponyi and Mr. Bryan, 
but he accomplished it with success. 


From the speeches of Count 

Two Apponyi and Mr. Bryan two pas- 

Notable Sayings. sages deserve quotation for re- 
membrance :— 


CouNnT APPONYI. 

The noble ideal of patriotism was often set up against that 
internationalism which they cultivated. But patriotism was 
love ; why should it be allied with hate? Patriotism was self- 
immolation ; why should it be devoted to the immolation of 
others? Patriotism was devotion to one’s country ; why should 
it take shape in the exaggeration of armaments and huge expen- 
diture? Patriotism was a mission for one’s nation; but why 
should that mission be the mission of the prize-fizhter? Whiy 
should it not be devoted to the great work of benefiting the 
whole human race? To sum it up in one word, patriotism was 
a religion. They knew that there were still some dark spots on 
the earth in which religion took the form of human sacrifice. 
Was it impious, was it the betrayal of religion, that they had 
done away with those horrors and worshipped a God who held 
bloodshed in abhorrence ? - 

Mr. W. J. BRYAN. 

The more he thought about war, the more he marvelled at 
the disregard which its advocates showed of the transcendent 
importance of a human life. He stood the other day by 


Shakespeare’s birthplace, and he asked himself what the world 
would. have lost if, instead of devoting his genius to verse, 
Shakespeare had been a Tommy Atkins, and had in the early 
bloom of youth died upon some battlefield. Let them measure 
the influence of such a life upon the world. He stood also by 
the birthplace of the Scotch poet, and he asked what the world 
would have lost if Burns had never sung his immortal songs to 
the world. But even the humblest human life may be of infinite 
importance. He read the other day that the great Welsh Revival 
was begun by the courage and fidelity of a young unknown 
Welsh girl, whose heart burnt within her until she. stood up to 
testify to her Lord. From that utterance by that. poor, hum! ‘e 
girl sprang the great spiritual awakening which had changed 50 
many lives and transformed so many communities, Let them 
never underestimate the value of a single life. 


From Westminster Hall to Windsor 
Castle the transition was easy and 
natural. It was a glorious summ:r 
day when the King welcomed the 
representatives of the Parliaments of the world to the 
Royal’ palace of Windsor. Not only were the thousand 
guests allowed to stroll through all the State apart- 
ments, but they were made welcome to the privaie 
rooms, where many heirlooms and treasures of art are 
usually jealously concealed from the public gaze. After 
leaving the Castle they had tea in the Orangerie and 


At Windsor 





(He is accompanied by M. Deloncle and the Comte Goblet d’ Alviella.) 
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music in the garden. Art and Nature vied with each 
other to make the hospitality of the King ideally perfect. 
Everyone knows the splendid view over the Thames 
Valley from the outer Terrace. Comparatively few 
save the guests of the King ever see the beauties of 
the woodland scene which stretches for miles unscarred 
by a single building from the base of the inner 
Terrace. It is like a scene in fairyland, one worthy 
of Shakespeare’s England and the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth. The King was absent—Royalty has 
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Prime Minister spoke in French and so did Lord 
Weardale. The Americans spoke in English and Dr. 
Eichkoff in German. Consequently what was said 
was unintelligible to half the audience. At next 
Conference, which will probably be held next year at 
Berlin, it is to be hoped more use will be made of the 
printing press and the translator. Every paper ought 
to be printed in three languages and circulated among 
the members of the Conference. The Council ought 
to meet for a whole week before the Conference 








r Photograph by} 


(Frith, 


The Royal Gallery at the Houses of Parliament. 


As it was arranged for the Sessions of the Interparliamentary Conference. 


not yet emulated American Presidents in receiving 
multitudes—but he received seventy of the leading 
members of the Conference on the following ~~ at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The Council of the Interparlia- 


= a mentary Union met every morning 
Conference. at half-past nine. The Conference 


began at half-past ten and lasted 
till half-past twelve. It resumed sitting at half-past 
two and continued in session till five. Its proceedings 
were conducted for the most part in French, The 


opens, and the programme <ught not to be so eaten 
into by picnics. All these changes will come of 
themselves when the Conference is placed upon its 
proper footing. Here let me make a slight correc- 
tion as to its present constitution. Last month I 
said that anyone who ever had been an M.P. could 
become a member of the Conference. I ought to 
have added the limitation that it was necessary for 
him to have belonged to the Interparliamentary group 
before he lost his seat, otherwise no ex-M.P. is 
qualified to take part in the proceedings. 
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The Conference passed several 


The Counsel — resolutions which were intended 

of the : : 
Conference. to give a friendly lead to the 
forthcoming Conference at the 
Hague. The first and most obvious was Mr. Bryan’s 


proposal to give statutory effect to the old formula, 
“ Always arbitrate before you fight.” The precise 
terms finally agreed upon are as follows :— 


If a difference should arise between the contracting parties 
which by the terms of the convention should not be submitted 
to arbitration, the parties shall not have recourse to any measure 
of hostility of whatever nature before having jointly or sepa- 
rately demanded, according to the circumstances of the case, 
either the constitution. of an international Commission of 
inquiry or the mediation of one or more friendly Powers. 
This requisition shall be made in case of need conformably to 
Article VIII. of the Hague Convention for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international conflicts. 


The second and equally practical proposal was that 
the Governments should themselves vote appropria- 
tions for the promotion of peace and internationalism. 


The text of the resolution, which was to have been’ 


moved by M. La Fontaine, was not discussed in 
detail but carried in principle :— 


Considering that the duty of promuting international brother- 
hood, and of combating directly and indirectly the causes which 
lead to war, should be undertaken by the Executive Govern- 
ments with the whole authority and resources of the nations, 
this Conference recommends that to enable this duty to be 
effectively discharged there should be voted every, year an 
appropriation, bearing a definite proportion to the moneys 
voted for the Army and the Navy, which should be used as a 
budget for the promotion of internationalism and of peace. 


This is decimal point one per cent. in a slightly 
modified shape. 

The third question dealt with by 
the Conference was the necessity 
of checking the ascending march 
of war expenses. Bankruptcy or 
revolution lie ahead unless we can check this infernal 
annual increment, estimated by M. Messimy as amount- 
ing to £8,000,000 per annum in Europe alone. For 
Europe, the United States, and Japan, military expenses 
had increased between rgo1 and 1906 by £ 60,000,000, 
of which Europe stands burdened with £ 50,000,000. 
Of all the great Powers Italy has sinned least and 
Britain under its Jingo rulers has sinned most. M. 
Messimy, who is the official reporter on the French 
Military and Naval Budget, assured the Conference 
that: he was authorised to declare that the immense 
majority of the French Parliament was entirely 
favourable to any proposal for the definite and com- 
plete interruption of any fresh increase of war 
expenses loyally made, loyally accepted and loyally 
applied. The resolution carried by the Conference 
on the motion of M. D’Estournelles de Constant runs 
as follows:— 

The Interparliamentary Conference, considering that the 


The Standstill 
of 
Armaments. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 





increase of naval and military expenditure, which weighs so 
heavily upon the world, is universally recognised as intolerable, 
expresses emphatically the wish that the question of the limita- 
tion of armaments should form part of the programme of the 
next Hague Conference. The Conference decides that each 
group of the Interparliamentary Union shall without delay 
bring this resolution before the Government of its own country, 
and that it shall bring the utmost possible pressure to bear upon 
its own Parliament ; so that the question of the limitation of 
armaments shall be made the subject of the national study 
necessary to secure the success of the international discussion. 
This preliminary national study is indispensable, if 
the fate of the next standstill proposition is not to be 
as great a fiasco at the next Hague Conference as it 
was at the last. 

M. Messimy said that 

He would like to see a small number of 
delegates, strong in the support of ‘hat 
great assembly, and regularly invested by 
the political groups which, in each Pariia- 
ment, had to deal with international arbitration, assemble wit iin 
a few months in a town which it might please them to spec'ty. 
The sole object of that meeting would be to discuss the means 
to be employed in civilised countries—or in Parliamentary 
countries, it was all the same—for putting an end to the gen: ral 
increase of military Budgets, and to maintain them within the 
limits of the figures which they had at present reached. 


This proposition is not so good as the proposal to 
press each Government to make its own preliminary 
study. A Committee created by the Zribune news- 
paper has put forward the suggestion that the Hague 
Conference should abandon all attempts to define 
the strength of armaments either on land or sea, 
and confine itself to a demand that the money 
spent each year on the army and the navy 
should be accepted as the recognised equivalent of 


Practical 
Suggestions. 





Tribune.) 


[July 2s. 


The Burden of Armaments. 


Judging by the budgets of the great naval and military Powers, we 
might be living in a world where resort to force was the only known method 
of settling our diff:rences, and the words “ arbitration ” and “ conciliation” 
were devoid of meaning.—The¢ Prime Minister, at the Interparliamentary 
Conference, 
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fighting force. If this proposal 
were, adopted, every Power would 
be free to spend its money as it 
pleased, lumping it all in ironclads 
or submarines or fortresses or army 
corps, as it saw fit. But it would 
be forbidden to spend a copeck 
more on its land and sea forces 
than the maximum spent in the 
last twelve months. Of course 
there would be considerable diffi- 
culty in avoiding surreptitious ex- 
penditure. But an_ international 
system of accountancy is not beyond 
the capacity of human ingenuity. A 
new and glorified Bureau at Berne 
would do for the armies and navies 
of the world what is done by the 
International Postal Bureau, to the 
no small advantage of all concerned. 
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“a ie Westminster Gazette.) [July 26. 
Great Britain, The Blue-Water School. 
Our “* Ounce said M. Messimy, ABLE SEAMAN FIsHER: “ Well, suppose there are ten millions of ’em across the water! Isn’t 
0 ‘“ this an island ? and isn’t an island surrounded by sea? and isn’t our Fleet on the sea? And what's 
Example.” has been the the matter with the Navy?” 


first to oppose 

the steady and dangerous increase of military expen- 
diture. She appeared resolved to give to the world 
the signal of a new policy.” He was too polite to point 
out that although we are doing this to-day, no other 
Power has increased its armaments with such reckless 
prodigality since the Hague Conference. We have, 
however, begun to nibble at the question of reduction, 
In the Naval estimates the late Government, on the eve 
of leaving office, showed a reduction of 43,000,000, 
and Mr. Robertson has now announced a reduction 
in'the shipbuilding vote of 42,500,000. Mr. Haldane 
has reduced the Army to the tune of £1,500,000, so 
that in the last twelve months we have reduced our 
expenditure by £7,000,000. That is only an ounce 
of example, but it is a beginning, and if any other 
Power will follow it, there may be some chance of 
getting something done. As Count Goblet D’Alviella 
pointed out in a very plain-spoken speech, it all 
depends upon Germany :— 

If Germany refused to follow, nobody would follow. He 
was convinced that Germany wished for peace, that the German 
Emperor was sincerely on the side of peace, but they must take 
account of facts. It was not enough that France, the United 
States, Russia, Italy, and England should be in agreement in 


acclaiming peace if a single Power resisted and kept a force 
which would make it the Great Power in Europe. 


Most people scoffed in 1899 at 
the Russian suggestion of putting 
“Dreadnoughts.”° 42n international interdict upon 
new weapons of war. Few people 

to-day will deny that it would have been a good thing 


The Question 
of the 





for us if some international authority had placed a 
veto upon the construction of the Dreadnought. We 
had by immense expenditure created a fleet which 
was easily superior to any two or three existing 
fleets. If we had only rested there all would have 
been well. But nothing would satisfy our able 
Chief Constructors and Sea Lords, but they must 
set to work and build a huge Behemoth of a 
new turbine-driven ironclad with the speed of a cruiser, 
whose advent at once renders all our enormous plant 
of ironclads little better than scrap iron. £1,800,000 
must be spent on the building of one such monster, and 
Sir John Fisher declares that one is of no use unless 
he has four. One Dreadnought is like a chair with 
one leg. Thereupon Germany, America, and the 
other Powers at once set about building Dreadnoughts 
of their own, to the ruin of their taxpayers. As for us, 
we are worse off than we were before. For our old 
ascendency in other battleships no longer counts 
against the new monsters, in building which we have 
only one year’s start and one shipto the good. If this 
kind of thing goes on we shall have to get all mankind to 
pass a law dooming to instant death any miscreant who 
invents a new and more expensive type of battleship. 
Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman, 

The who has been steadily rising in the 
Apotheosis of C.-B. opinion of his countrymen ever 
since he took office, sprang at a 

bound last month into the unprecedented position of 
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a Palmerston of Peace. His speech to the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference for thoroughgoing advocacy 
of Arbitration, Limitation of Armaments, and Peace, 
amazed and. astounded those who heard it. Since 
the Tsar’s Rescript there has been no such discourse 
in favour of peace. Mr. Gladstone himself never did 
anything better. But I have called him the Palmerston 
rather than the Gladstone of Peace, because of the 
dashing audacity with which he plunged into the midst 
of the internal politics of a foreign country in order to 
express the universal opinion of his countrymen. His 
declaration “The Duma is dead. Long live the 
‘Duma !” startled the world. It fell upon Europe 
much as his famous phrase about the methods of 
barbarism fell upon South Africa. Everyone, even 


S. Muromtseff. 
President of the Duma. 
among the employers of those methods, admits that 
he was right in the latter case—see the third volume 
of “The Zimes’ History of the War” passim. And those 
who most condemn the calculated impulsiveness of 
his “ Long live the Duma!” will live to see that no 
statesman ever spoke a truer word or one more useful 
for Russians and their rulers to hear. 
The news of the dissolution of the 
Duma reached England less than 
twenty-four hours before the Prime 
Minister's speech. There was 
grave reason to fear that the public would be misled 
by the prejudiced partisanship of the newspapers into 
believing that the Duma was not merely dissolved but 
abolished. Such a misapprehension would have been 
_most detrimental to the interests of Russia, and it 
would besides have reflected most gravely upon the 


The Dissolution 
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the Duma. 
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Prince Peter Dolgorukoff. 


Vice-President of the Duma. 









honour and good faith of the Tsar. Sir Henry 
seized the situation in a moment. He understood 
without the need of any official assurances that the 
dissolution of the Duma was a measure as absolutely 
within the competence of the Tsar as the dis- 
solution of the House of Commons is within 
the competence of the King, and he also 
understood that nothing was further from the 
Tsar’s intention than to attack or destroy the Con- 
stitution to which he stood inviolably pledged. With 
the instinct born of a sincere sympathy, both with the 
Tsar and with his subjects, Sir Henry made his famous 
declaration, “The Duma is dead. Long live the 
Duma!” So far from this being inspired by any 
hostility to the Tsar and the Government of Russia, 





Prince Schakhovsky. 
Secretary of the Duma. 


it was the greatest service which he could have done 
them. A moment’s reflection sufficed to convince 
everyone that if the Tsar had really meant to destroy 
the Duma, Count Benckendorff would at once have 
applied for his passports. As he made no protest, 
the Premier's speech was equivalent to a public 
guarantee, endorsed by C.-B. himself, of the good 
faith of the Emperor, and his unshaken determina- 
tion to maintain the Duma as an integral part of the 
Russian Constitution. 
I am sorry that the Tsar dissolved 
A the Duma. I fear that he may go 
Historical Parallel. further and fare worse. But the 
way in which most of our papers 
have been writing about’it is simple nonsense, In- 
stead of going back to the French Revolution they 
had much better go back to the early eighties, when 
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Mr. Gladstone found himself confronted in Ireland 
with a situation which very closely resembles that of 
Russia to-day. In 1881 he passed a Land Act which 
he honestly believed was an adequate solution of the 
question, just as the Tsar this year established the 
Duma. But Mr. Parnell’s estimate of the Land Act 
was not exactly Mr. Gladstone’s, and as he acted on 
his own belief, he soon came to loggerheads with the 
Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone accused Mr. Parnell 
of not playing the game, and by way of teaching him 
not to interfere with a great remedial Act he flung 
him, all untried, into Kilmainham Gaol. The im- 
mediate result was an increase of outrages, the 
no-rent manifesto, and Lord Spencer’s strong 
stern rule, which had the approval of nearly 
everyone who is now abusing the Tsar. Now 
turn to Russia. The Tsar called the Duma into 
existence, only to find, like Mr. Gladstone, that the 
men for whose benefit he created it would not play 
what he regarded as the game. Instead of contenting 
themselves with their constitutional 7d/, they put for- 
ward demands compared with which those of Mr. 
Parnell were mere milk and water. After patiently 
doing his utmost to establish some arrangement with 
the leaders of the Duma, he was brought up short by 
an intimation that they would not take office unless 
he sanctioned a programme which included the 
following measures : 


Complete amnesty, abolition of capital punishment, dismissal 
of a number of Governors and of the chiefs of the secret police, 
the compulsory sale of lands, wider authority of the Duma in 
financial matters, the repeal of all martial and other exceptional 
laws, and the reform of the Council of the Empire. 


As he shrank from so Radical a programme, the 
Duma drew up a manifesto appealing to the peasants 
to have nothing to do with the Tsar’s reforms. There- 
upon the Tsar followed the example of Mr. Gladstone. 
The dissolution of the Duma was equivalent to the 
locking up of Parnell. In both instances the retort 
was a manifesto of revolutionary violence. ‘“ Pay no 
rent,” said the Irish. “Pay no. taxes,” say the 
Russians. In both cases there has been a recrudes- 
cence of violence. But in neither case did the 
country fly to arms, and there seems to be some 
considerable hope that M. Stolypin may achieve the 
same measure of success as Lord Spencer. 

: Everything depends upon two 
things. Will the soldiers obey 
orders, and is there enough money 
in the Treasury? If both ques- 
tions are answered in the affirmative, then, although 
there may be a good deal of ugly work here and 


The Outlook. 


“ there, the whole fabric: of social order will not be 


upset. The Tsar, it is evident, is determined to try 
what we should call a Coercionist Whig Administra- 
tion. Law and order are to be maintained, but at 
the same time there is to be redress of grievances and 
a popular Reform Bill in the shape of election by 
universal suffrage. The new Duma is to be elected 
at the end of the year. Overtures have been opened 
with Count Heyden .and other well-known Liberals, 





M. Stolypin: New Prime Minister of Russia. 


who are not committed to the principle of “all at once 
or nothing at all.” The Finnish Constitution, the 
most advanced in Europe, with votes for all adults 
of twenty-four, including women, who are also eligible 
for election to the Diet, received the Imperial sanc- 
tion on the same day on which the Duma was 
dissolved. July 28th, St. Vladimir’s Day, the anni- 
versary of the introduction of Christianity into Russia, 
has passed off without any massacre of the Jews, and 
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it is devoutly to be hoped that there may be no 
general outbreak. I am not very hopeful. As I was 
against the arrest of Mr. Parnell, so I deprecate -the 
dissolution of the Duma; but when all the people 
who applauded the arrest of Mr. Parnell take to 
denouncing the dissolution of the Duma, it makes me 
sick. 
mi Whatever may be the difficulties 
Postponed Visit Which exist between the Tsar and 
ie as the Duma, it is carrying principle 
a very long way when it is asserted 
that our fleet ought not to visit Russia because the 
Russian Government is at loggerheads with its sub- 
jects. We do not even withdraw our ambassador from 
Constantinople, and we need not regard the visit of 
our fleet as a certificate of character. Fortunately we 
escaped from an awkward difficulty by the request 
of the Russian Government, which did not wish 
to receive visitors when its seryants were spring 
cleaning. But the principle laid down by some of 
our extremists, who are more Dumaist than the 
Duma itself, is equivalent to a demand that the 
major excommunication should be pronounced upon 
Russia, and that it should be enforced without regard 
either to our own interests or-to those of the Russian 
people themselves until the domestic institutions of 
the Russian Empire are remodelled in accordance 
with our own notions of -political -propriety. Sir 
Edward Grey acted throughout with the utmost 
correctness and good sense. Good relations with 
the Russian Government are indispensable to a policy 
of peace and retrenchment in Asia. 
The French being a logical people 


Th ; 

Rehabilitation have done the right thing by 

of Dreyfus. Having satisfied ‘them- 
Dreyfus. 


selves that he was unjustly con- 
demned, being innocent, they have solemnly’ rein- 
stated him in the Army, promoted him, and made 
him an officer of the Legion of Honout.’ ‘Colonel 
Picquart, whose splendid devotion to the cause of 
justice made him the mark for the savage invectives 
of the then dominant party, has also been vindicated 
and promoted. He is now General Picquart, and all 
the world rings with his praise. They do these things 
better in France. Britain also had her Dreyfus case 
ten yearsago. We also had a victim unjustly accused, 
a hushed up inquiry, perjured witnesses, and 
all the rest of it. In our case the victim was not a 
man but a nationality. We did not send the Boers to 
the Devil’s Isle, but we devastated their country, slew 
their sons, and did to death 20,000 of their children 
and five thousand of their women. We have now 
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discovered that we did wrong. We are beginning to 
make tardy and very limited reparation. But what 
we ought to do is what France has done: publicly 
and in the face of the world to own up that we have 
done an abominable wrong, and to show by our 
acts that we mean to do right to the uttermost of our 
power. 

Sir W. Butler, in the latest of his 
admirable letters on South Africa 
which he has published in the 
Tribune, confirms all I have said 
for years past as to the absolute futility of hoping for 
a loyal and contented South Africa until we keep our 
word and pay our debts. But Downing Street, as 
usual, cannot be induced to believe that honesty is 
the best. policy. Mr. Winston Churchill last month 
informed Mr. Robertson that we do not intend to 
pay our debts, forgetting that if we refuse to keep our 
word the Boers may also refuse to keep theirs. The 
best that we can hope is that the Boers will obtain a 
good working majority in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, and that they will apply every 
penny of the £30,000,000 promised as a contribu- 
tion to the war expenditure to the payment of debts 
long since overdue. It cannot be too often repeated 
that it is absolutely impossible to retain South Africa 
within the Empire excepting by the willing assent of 
the majority of its white inhabitants ; and everything 
that is done to aggravate that majority, either by 
cheating them out of their just debts or by gerry- 
mandering them into a minority in the Legislative 
Assembly, only renders our retention of the continent 
more difficult. 


Is Honesty 
the 
Best Policy ? 


Sir Percy Fitzpatrick—Lord 

The . F A i 
Constitutional Problem Milner’s henchman in forcing 
in on the war—Mr. Abe Bailey 

South Africa. 

and others have come over to 
try and convince the British public that South Africa 
will be lost to the Empire unless we break our word 
to the Boers. Equal rights, adult manhood suffrage— 
why not also womanhood suffrage, as it is in Finland 
and Australia >—one vote one value—all the shibbo- 
leths of democracy are scouted. Nothing will satisfy 
these hard-riders butascendency naked and unashamed. 
It is easy to understand the consternation of the 
Jingoes, who are just now beginning to discover how 
suicidal was the South African war from the Imperial 
point of view. But it is too late. On their own 
showing the Dutch will have a certain majority in the 
Free State, and even under Mr. Lyttelton’s Constitution 
they were within two votes of a tie in the ‘Transvaal, 
if all the British voted together. But nothing is more 
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certain than that all the British will not vote together. 
The last Boer resident in Johannesburg whom I met 
in London assured me that no matter how they gerry- 
mander the constituencies, the anti-ascendency party 
and the Het Volk are certain to romp in at the 
coming elections. When General Botha is Prime 
Minister in the Transvaal and President Steyn in the 
Orange Free State, the true lunacy of Lord Milner’s 
war will be known and read of all men. 
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34 for the Rand, including Krugersdorp, 6 for Pretoria, 
and 29 for the rest of the country. They are to be 
paid £200 a year, and elected for five years by 
adult males who have resided six months in the 
country. Ministers calculate that the country dis- 
tricts will elect a solid block of Boers, while the Rand 
will elect British members, and the Pretoria vote is 
uncertain. The surprise will be the Rand vote. The 
party of ascendency will be rudely awakened when 





[H. W. Armstrong. 


The Native Troubles in Natal. 


This photograph shows a group of officers with the captured chief Sigananda (who has since died at the age of 104) at N’kandhla, the 
scene of his surrender to Colonel Royston. 


The new Constitution for the 


The Transvaal contains only one sur- 
New Transvaal - : 
Constitution.  Prise—the creation of a second 


Chamber consisting of fifteen nomi- 
nated members. As their nomination is in the hands 
of the present Government—which has its own troubles 
with its own second Chamber—we may rely upon a 
fair selection of good men who will work in harmony 
with the majority in the elected Chamber. The 
Legislative Chamber is to consist of 69 members— 


the polls are declared. The Jingoes are howling over 
this “‘new Majuba,” conveniently ignoring the fact 
that their own man, Lord Selborne, has given the new 
Constitution his approval. The Constitution for the 
Orange Free State will be proclaimed as soon as it is 
ready. Before Christmas, therefore, we hope that 
South Africa may be restored to the control of South 
Africans, in accordance with the solemn pledges given 
at the declaration of war and the proclamation of 
peace 
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Ministers have decided that the 
Session shall be prolonged to the 
autumn. Parliament will rise this 
month and reassemble on October 
23rd, when the battle with the Lords will begin. 
They have passed the Education Bill through all its 
stages in the Commons. The question of questions 
is: What will the Lords do, or, rather, what will the 

Government do 
aN when the Lords 
¥ > mutilate the Bill? 
That they will 
mutilate it goes 
without saying. 
It is their nature 
to, and, besides, 
they are there 
for that purpose. 
The Conserva- 
tives argue that, 
no matter what 
happens, they 
can never have 
a worse House 
of Commons 
than this. It is, 
therefore, their 


The 
Edueation Bill. 





Tribune.) 
A Stiff Climb. interest to force 
a dissolution—if 
they can. But they cannot force a dissolution. 


They can throw out the Bill, no doubt. But what 
then? It must never be forgotten that the whole 
question is at bottom one of finance, and it is 
the House of Commons which holds the _purse- 
strings. Let us suppose, for instance, that the 
Lords throw out the Bill. What is there to hinder the 
House of Commons passing a resolution withholding 
the Parliamentary grant for education to all non- 
provided schools? ‘There is also another possibility 
—viz., that the Law Courts may decide that no money 
can be granted even under the present Act by the 
local authorities for purposes of religious instruction. 
The matter is still sub judice, but it is quite on the 
cards that the Supreme Court may render a decision 
which may have as momentous consequences as the 
famous Cockerton judgment. 

The discussions of the Education 
Bill in Committee have led to its 
modification in various directions, 
chiefly dictated by a desire to 
mollify the wrath of the denominationalists, They 
are not mollified, and the result of trying to mollify 


The 
Crueial Point. 
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them has been to rouse the militant Nonconformists 
into revolt. The offer to allow denominational 
schools to contract themselves out of the Bill if they 
chose to do without rates in aid is_ fiercely 
resented, and Mr. Hirst Hollowell and Mr. Perks are 
already raising the cry that they are betrayed. The 
real fight will not turn upon Clause 4, but. upon the 
Clause forbidding State-paid teachers to give other 
than the nondenominational Cowper-Temple teaching. 
If this Clause goes, they had better send the Bill to 
the scrap heap. The vital question is whether there 
shall be ‘one set of State teachers or two, between 
whom a great gulf is fixed. If the interdict stands, 
then every national teacher is available for appoint- 
ment to every school. If the interdict is raised, then 
the teaching profession is cleft in twain, and only 


_teachers qualified to teach the Church catechism will 


be available for Church schools. Disguise it as we 
please, the real question at issue is whether or not 
half the teachers of the State schools shall or shall 
not be the lay curates or Gibeonites of the Anglican 
clergy. 

Mr. Haldane announced last month 
his scheme for at once strengthen- 
ing and cheapening the Army. He 
effects a saving of £1,500,000, 
and at the same time, according to his own account, 
strengthens its efficiency by 50 per cent. He reduces 
the number of men with the Colours by 20,000. Two 
of the ten Guards battalions are done away with, and 
eight battalions of the Line now serving abroad, for 
whom it had been found impossible to find the neces- 
sary recruits. He hoped to have an expeditionary 
striking force of 150,000 constantly ready for foreign 
service — 50,000 men with the Colours, 70,000 
Reservists, and 30,000 men trained on the Militia basis, 
which are to be liable for foreign service. The Militia 
is to be the first line of reserve behind the Regulars, 
and they are to take over some of the unskilled of the 
Army. The Volunteers, who are to be placed under 
County Associations under a scheme which Lord 
Esher is elaborating, are to defend naval fortresses, 
repel possible raids, and to form a second Reserve 
for the Army in case of need. In future, the terms 
of enlistment will be: Infantry of the Line, seven 
years with the Colours and five with the Reserve ; 
the Guards, three and nine, as now ; Cavalry, seven 
and five; Field and Horse Artillery, six and six ; 
Garrison Artillery, eight and four. We have hitherto 
had 52 Line battalions in India, 32 in the Colonies, 
and 72 at home. In future we shall have 52 in India, 
25 in the Colonies, and 71 at home. 


Mr. Haldane’s 
Scheme. 
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Mr. Haldane’s scheme was natur- 
ally abused by Mr. Brodrick and 
Mr. Arnold Forster, but the chief 
attack was made in the House of 
Lords. It was led by Lord Roberts, with Lord 
Milner as second in command. It is not necessary 
here to dwell upon the demand made for conscription 
or universal compulsory military service. But it is 
well to note how, even in this matter, Lord Milner 
betrays his essentially German mind. It is usually 
the fashion of advocates for conscription to admit 
that it is a burden, but to argue that it is a necessary 


Its Assailants. 
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tax in order to teach gymnastics is something like 
burning down one’s house in order to roast one’s pig. 
The decision of the House of Commons last month 
in favour of universal medical inspection of school- 
children, and of holiday schools, will do more for the 
physique of the nation than conscription. Conscrip- 
tion, at its best, leaves one-half the nation entirely 
untrained. To reach the population through the 
barrack does nothing for the girls, who need physical 
training at least as much as the boys. Only by 
approaching the problem through the school-house 
can we hope really to reach the whole population. 
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Chairing the Winne; of the King’s Prize at Bisley. 


The King’s Prize was won this year by Captain Davis, who is on the London Stock Exchange. 


evil. That is not Lord Milner’s line at all. He 
simply revels in the enormous advantage of the blood- 
tax. Indeed, when his speech was over it almost 
seemed as if he would establish compulsory universal 
military service for the sheer love of it, even if all the 
other nations of the world went in for universal dis- 
armament. 

There is one, and only one, ‘plea 
that can be urged in favour of 
conscription, and that is that the 
conscript does get a certain mea- 
sure of physical training. But to establish the blood- 


Physical Training. 


Mr. Morley introduced his first 
Indian Budget on July 2oth, and 
won plaudits from the House for 
the manner as well as the matter 
of his speech. He played the réd/ of the official 
heavy father with some skill, and with all the more 
effect because he has the reputation of being a 
Radical. His Radicalism, however, did not prevent 
him indicating his inclination to approve of adding 
an extra two millions a year for five years to the 
Army budget. Considering that the cost of the 
Army was increased by a couple of millions not so 


Mr. Morley’s 
First Budget. 
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long ago, in order to enable India to be insured 
against the Russian peril, it is rather disappointing to 
find that another two millions is to be wrung from 
the famine-stricken ryot immediately after the dis- 
appearance of the Russian bugbear. It is also 
deplorable that Mr. Morley should have disappointed 
the fond expectations of the Bengalees. Mr. 
O’Donnell in vain sought for an opportunity of 
voicing in the debate the protest of Bengal. He 
declares that— 


The treatment of this question by the India Office has been an 
absolute negation of Liberal tradition. The Bengali people, the 
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Mr. Morley, after a somewhat 
superfluous flourish about the im- 


Lord Minto’s 
Committee. 


possibility of “transplanting English 
institutions wholesale into India,” 
which no one has ever suggested, announced that he 
was authorised to declare that “the Indian Government 
was in thorough sympathy with the necessities of the 


day andthe hour.” Shade of the immortal Podsnap— 


or was it Mr. Pecksniff?—it must have been one of 


them who gave Mr. Morley such a message. Yet, 
after all, it is almost exactly the same fine-sounding 
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Henley Regatta: One of the Delights of the Summer Season. 


most numerous, best educated, most able and most loyal nation 
amongst the King’s subjects in Asia, has been treated, since a 
Liberal administration has come into power, with a grievous 
disregard of justice, aggravated by violence and illegalities, 
This people have sought by every form of appeal to obtain a fair 
hearing for‘its case, and its earnest prayers have been rejected 
with the contumely of organised silence. _The only answer that 
has been vouchsafed is that ‘‘ Partition is a settled fact,” without 
reason stated, and without any attempt to consider the grievances 
of the King’s subjects in Bengal. 


The attitude of Mr. Morley upon these two questions 
has led some who regard him, like Mr. O’Donnell, 
with “admiration and affection,” to entertain horrid 
doubts as to whether he is after all the real man on 
horseback at the India Office. 


phrase with which M. Stolypin announced the dis- 
solution of the Duma. Lord Minto, it seems, is about 
to appoint a small committee to discuss the question of 
extending the representative element in the Legislative 
Council and the concession of more time for the discus- 
sion of the Budget in India. Mr. Morley then repeated 
the time-honoured formula of successive Secretaries of 
State as to the desirability of giving competent Indians 
more chance of being appointed to the higher ad- 
ministrative offices, and sat down, having produced an 
excellent effect. This, however, did not prevent 89 


Liberals voting in favour of placing the vote for his 
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salary on the Estimates, a change against which he 
had vehemently protested. If the Conservatives had 
voted with the Opposition, the Government would 
have been placed in a minority. The one thing 
necessary to be done is to increase the influence and 
authority of the Indian vernacular press. Parlia- 
mentary government is at present out of the question. 
But the native press might be developed so as to be 
a fairly efficient temporary substitute. 
The woe that is pronounced upon 
those of whom all men speak well 
Fe a Ts likely to fall in double measure 
upon Mr. JohnBurns. Last month 
he made a speech upon the Unemployed Workmen’s 
Act—a burning subject, upon which it seemed almost 
impossible to please everybody. But, lo and behold! 
after John of Battersea sat down there was hardly a 
note of hostile criticism to be heard. Whigs and 
Tories all agreed in praising John Burns; and the 
newspapers next day took up the pzan of praise, and 
at the Local Government Board they almost pined 
for a word of censure—the chorus of eulogy became 
almost painfully monotonous. The reason for this is 
that Mr. Burns discussed the whole problem with 
knowledge and sympathy, and an unmistakable deter- 
mination to grapple with the difficulty of the unem- 
ployed, and not that of the unemployed only. He 
foreshadowed a whole series of social reforms 
beginning with rural housing, and promised £ 200,000 
as a special grant this winter for the experimental 
study of the question of the unemployed. Mr. Burns, 
in short, has made the Condition of the People ques- 
tion the first order of the day, and all men of all 
parties are agreed that it could not be in better 
hands. 
Lord Cromer has been in Egypt 
so long that he has come to be 
Egypt. regarded as a permanent institu- 
tion. Perhaps he has been there 
too long. It would have been treason to suggest 
such a thing three months ago. But to-day I am not 
so sure. Lord Cromer first of all reduced the 
English garrison, and then getting “rattled,” as the 
Americans say, he suddenly insists upon its reinforce- 
ment. That might be excused, but a much more 
serious matter is the alarm which he caused Sir 
Edward Grey to sound in the House of Commons 
as to the parlous condition of things in Egypt. 
Of course he may be right now. In that case he 
was wrong last year, for it can hardly be contended 
that the situation has changed so suddenly for the 
worse. The Sultan has been headed off in the East, 


and there has been no serious eruption in the West. 
The fact is that it is about time Lord Cromer were 
to be asked when he intends setting about the esta- 
blishment of some kind of representative institution 
in Egypt. It is no use our pretending to be so 
mightily zealous for the success of the Duma in Russia, 
when we do nothing to fulfil our solemn pledges to 
set up a Duma in Egypt. It is certainly a much 
more easy task to manage fellaheen through repre- 
sentative institutions than it is to manage the Russian 
revolutonists. 
The people of Birmingham cele- 
In Honour brated the seventieth anniversary 
ale. of Mr. Chamberlain’s birth with 
enthusiasm last month. What a 
misfortune it has been for the world, and especially 
for the British Empire, that Mr. Chamberlain ever 
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Mr. Chamberlain drives to the Birthday Celebrations. 
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left Birmingham! If he had but continued to 
dwell among his own people, we should have 
had no Jameson Raid, no South African War, 
no imperilling of the unity of the Empire by 
holding out to the Colonies vain expectations 
of preferential tariffs by which every poor man in 
England is to be made still poorer in order to add 
to the prosperity of colonists who are already better 
off than himself. Mr. Chamberlain, who has been 
laid up with gout ever since the celebration, has been 
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chivalrous man than the series of pettifogging dodges 
by which the advocates of the male monopoly seek 
to evade a clear straight answer to a clear straight 
question? Mr. Asquith, who in this respect is 
only too faithful a representative of the House of 
Commons, is asked to receive a deputation on the 
subject. The Prime Minister and the leader of the 
Opposition have received deputations. Why not Mr. 
Asquith? But instead of receiving the deputation or 
of writing them a frank, straightforward refusal to see 
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[Bacon, Newcastle. 


Armstrong College, Newcastle: The New Buildings opened by the King. 


The college was founded in 1871 and is affiliated with the University of Durham. For many years it was known as the Durham College of Science, 
but some time ago it was decided that the buildings should be completed at a cost of £50,000 as a memorial to Lord Armstrong. 


cheered by the vote of 107 Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire against 35 in favour of his nostrum. 
In these days Jingoes and Protectionists learn to be 
grateful for small mercies: 

The advocates of the full citizen- 
ship of women have as usual good 
cause to be grateful to their 
enemies. The fatuity of the 
opposition offered to a good cause is often a leading 
element in securing its ultimate triumph. What could 
be more calculated to enlist the sympathies of every 


“*Votes for Women.” 


them, he dodged them and left it to his servants to 
refuse them, until at last the ladies lost patience, hung 


about his doorstep, and ultimately were run in by the | 


police. Even then the subterfuges of evasiveness were 
not exhausted. The ladies were asked to enter into 
recognizances that they would abstain from doing 
what they denied they ever had done, and because of 
this refusal three of them were packed off to gaol for 
six weeks. But it is carefully explained they are 


not sentenced for breaking any law, but only confined 
because they refuse to enter into recognizances not to 
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Supposing Mr. Herbert Gladstone 


break the law. 
were to be asked to enter into recognizances not to 
talk sophistical nonsense in the House of Commons, 
he would think it rather hard if he were sent to gaol 
because he protested against being asked to promise 
not to do what he never has done and never intended 
to do. 


The net result of all this fencing and 
evading and casuistical juggling is 
that the three women who were 
guilty of the monstrous crime of 
attempting to ring Mr. Asquith’s door-bell are suffering 
the punishment inflicted upon criminal convicts. The 
common man in the street understands that, whatever 
else he fails to understand. As a result there have 
been the most enthusiastic series of popular demon- 
strations in favour of woman’s suffrage that have ever 
been held in this country. When 20,000 men and 
women come together on a Sunday afternoon in 
Manchester to pass resolutions in favour of woman’s 
suffrage, it is evident that something has happened. 
It is about time the leaders of the Liberal Party began 
to bestir themselves seriously in this matter. Other- 
wise two things will happen. In the first case, every 
Bill regulating female industry will be blocked until 
women are represented. That is the first thing. The 
second thing is that Mr. Asquith, whose personality 
is one of the assets of the party, will become 
hopelessly discredited. The man whose bell-pull is 
so sacred that three women must spend six weeks 
in gaol for trying to touch it, happens also to be 
a man against whom many members of the Labour 
Party have an ancient grudge, and a series of angry 
mass meetings in all the great centres of population 
to sympathise with Mr. Asquith’s victims would be 
a very disagreeable overture to his accession to the 
leadership. I am very sorry for Mr. Asquith. But 
all this trouble has been brought upon himself for 
want of a frank, straightforward policy. If Mr. 
Asquith hates woman’s suffrage, why can he not say 
so, and do his utmost to get the question fully debated 
and finally disposed of by the House of Commons ? 
Better have it out there than in Stevenson Square. 


** The Seed 
of 
the Church.” 


One is taken and another is left. 


The se Lady Campbell-Bannerman, after 
Lady Curzon. long lying almost at the door of 


death, has made good progress to 
recovery. Lady Curzon, who, to all outward appear- 
ance, had recovered from the malady which threatened 
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to prove fatal two years ago, suddenly passed hence 
last month. Since the accident which cost Lady 
Edward Grey her life there has not been so sudden 
and so tragic a bereavement in English society. 
Another death which has been felt far and wide is 
that of Mr. Alfred Beit. He also seemed as if he had 
recovered from the ailment which struck him down in 
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The Queen in a Merry Mood. 


The photograph was taken on the Queen’s arrival for the ceremony of 
opening the new railway bridge at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Africa three years since. His death removes from 
the South African stage one who was not only the 
most conspicuous figure, but one of the most public- 
spirited of all the foreign-born who have elected to 
adopt British nationality. In this respect Mr. Beit, 
both in life and in death, set an example which the 
native-born may follow with advantage. 
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ULY has offered plenty of scope for the fun of 
comic artists. 
not they alone, but English humour from Shake- 

speare downwards, find so irresistibly amusing in 
We are generally prepared to be 


the Welshman. 
amused when an 
Irishman ap- 
pears, but then 
we expect him 
to get his laugh 
out of us or at 
our expense. 
With the Welsh- 
man it has been 
the other way. 
Anyhow Punch 
makes us laugh 
—though, of 
course, quite 
good-humour- 
edly—at the in- 
fant beginnings 
of Home Rule 
for Wales, and 
at Mr. Lloyd- 
George as_ the 
uncrowned mon- 
arch of the Prin- 
cipality. 

Did anyone 
find the appoint 
ment of a Minis- 
ter for Scotland 
equally amus- 
ing? 

me B.C. 
G.’s” three 
ecclesiastical 
cartoons reveal 
him in ‘yery 
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‘\O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—BURNS. 


different lights. 
One wonders what it is that 


the British Lion after him. 





By permission of the froprittors of ** Punch.” 
Carnarvon, 1284-1906. 


King Edward the First’ - Mr. Lloyd-George. 
The Infant Prince - - The New Minister for Welsh Education. 
Mr. Lioyp-Grorce (M.P. for Carnarvon): ‘Look you now; this is your man, whateff:r.” 
‘According to tradition, Edward the First presented his infant son, the first Prince of Wales, to 
the Welsh chieftains at Carnarvon, holding him up in his arms, and saying, in the Welsh tongue, 
“This is your man !”’} 


~ Current History IN CarICATuRE, 


The censor morum who repudiates 
the Smart Set as un-English, becomes more grim 
when dealing with the extreme Ritualist who finds 
But our genial knight 
labels only the lashing fai. of the royal brute 


“ Protestant.” 
And was ther 


ever 


‘miracle of good 


humour—in 
every sense of 
both terms— 
than his trans 
formation of th« 
embittered feud 
of ecclesiastics 
into a 
of Fox 


and Geese, with 


merry 


game 


the children of 


the nation romp- 
ing behind Mr. 
Birrell, 
skilfully dodging 
the Bishop’s at- 
tempt to seize 
the happy 
brood P 

The Duma 
and the Trusts 
always 
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: Westminster Gasette.) {July x2. 
‘ Not Wanted! 
P.-C. Hatpang (to Lord Roberts): “ ie I suggest, my lord, that Daily Chronicie.} 
you should moveon? Your music is not wanted.” 
Mr. Asourtu: “ And I den't intend to-give anything!” | 





The New Gardener. 


Mr. Butt: “ All previous attempts to grow anything in this iculz.r plot 
have been dismal failures. This is a credit to you, John!” 
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Pall Mail Gasette.} [July x2. 


A Cheap Suit? : 
J. B.: “‘Pve no objection to a cheaper outfit, Mister*Haldane, if you 
don't skimp the material, and don’t forget to allow for a healthy expansion ! 
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[Bologna. Drawn by Ryan Walker for the “ Arena,”| 


The People and the Autocracy. : Cuorus or Mucx-Makers adéas High Financiers, Political Bosses and 

_. A horse may be as good-tempered as you please, but put him before an _ Office-Holding Servants of the Interests: ‘If we can get a few more men 

pos manger, and tease him with all manner of promises of the best of like Taft to become’a screen or fence for us, we can continue our work un- 

» and tly he will kick out, unless the Society for the Protection of disturbed ; otherwise, the days of graft, high finance and political jobbery 
Animals i nes. are well-nigh over.” 
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Melbourne Punch.) 


David Judkins and Goliath Gillott. 


G. G.: “See here, little man, whom are you slinging off at?” 


Daily Chronicle.) 





Playing the Game. 


Joun Butt: “ Natalians, 547; All-Blacks, o. This is not cricket as I 
understand it.” 


The Natal troops have completely surrounded and defeated a body of 


rebels, killing 547, in the Umvoti district. 
There were no white casualties. --Reuter. 


Very few of the rebels escaped. 
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Sydney Bulletin.) 
The Pomp of War. 


At the military manceuvres on Empire Day, it being rather showery, 
there was hardly a quorum, so the Generals had some difficulty in forming a 
hollow square. It was very hollow, indeed.* Still, the Jap iral, who 
was present, declared that he was deeply impressed. 








Sydney Bulletin.) 
Empire Day in Australia—A Partial Eclipse ! 
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Goremykin’s Contempt for the Duma. 


EASIER ENTS 1 NE RST ai HA IT PRE rar Astadagtbaa oR area ei TAT ASANO 


since nothing will come of it. But let them write, write, write.” 

















Fischietto.} 


The Duma and the Tsar kick the ball (the Russian 
people) to one another. 








Kladderadatsch.] be: (Berlin. 
Diligent Workers. 
They may talk as much as they like, but they must not eat. 


[Shows the Duma Members climbing up the vine on which are bunches of 
roubles.. Trepoff stands below with a knout.] 








Strchoza.] [St. Petersburg. 


Russta’s Premier: “Ali this discussion and resolving is rather tedions, especially 














Der Filoh.| (Vienna. 


President Roosevelt and the American 
Millionaires. 


























Nebels; alter.) (Zurich. 
The Happy Grandfather. 
W. IL. with W. IV. A splendid youngster, is he not?! Just like his 
Grandpa, his » sper the whole ime... . 
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Pasquino.} (Turin. 


On the Eve of Dissolution. 





; The Power of the Russian People has sufficed to dra 
Nebelspalter.) ae (Zurich. the baby (Parliamentary Government) to the edge of the well 
Torches Made in Germany ! of blood, but there the executioner stands waiting to give the 
death-blow. 
4. C.3 “ What, they lighted me with foreign torches? How disgusting 
that thts should happen to me.” 


{The message on the table, signed “‘ Joe Chamberlain,” reads: “It is 
only by means of the most superior work and a strong protective tariff that 
England can hope to retain her commercial supremacy.”} 


























Uk.) [June 8. 








The Secret of Diplomatic Success. — 
Lustige Blatter} (Berlin. 
Bttow: ‘“ Now I can go for my holidays in peace. My young man, ‘ 
Tschirschky-Bégendorff, conceals the truth as well as I can.” The Duma: A Prophetic Cartoon. 
i. 
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THE LATE MR. ALFRED BEIT. 


(2. H. Mills. 
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ALFRED BEIT. 


N a brightly beautiful July afternoon we stood 
bareheaded round his open grave, which had 
been dug at the foot of a lofty elm. “ Earth 


to earth, dust to dust,” said the white-stoled priest, 
but we saw no earth, and we heard no sound. 


For 








[Leo Weinthal. 





Photog: aph by} 
Mr. Beit’s Grave. 


the coffin was heaped high with flowers, dulling the 
rattle of the earth on the lid. And the grave itself 
was like a fairy bower. The fourfold face of cold 
clay was concealed by walls of maidenhair fern, 
tremulously beautiful, studded with white lilies and 
stately orchids. The grave was lipped with wreaths 
of white roses and carnations. The coffin rested upon 
a soft cushion of fern and moss, white-starred with 
embroidery of flowers. Westood—all but one. She, 
the aged mother, in stature and appearance not unlike 
Queen Victoria, although with more classic features, 
sat at the foot of the grave, supported by the brother 
of her dead son. 

And as we waited, the white-robed choir broke 
the silence with the song of peace. 

Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of ours. 


** Peace, perfect peace,” peace, perfect peace ! verse 
after verse soared upward, in apparently unending 
succession, until at last the long Amen followed the 
closing words : ' 

It is enough : earth’s struggles soon shall cease, 
And Jesus call us to Heaven’s perfect peace. 
THE GRAVE AND BEYOND. 

It was a strangely beautiful scene, full of pathos 
and of tragedy too deep for tears. For he whose 
mortal remains had been laid to rest with comfortable 
words of glad assurance of resurrection to eternal life 





was one who had known but little ot peace in the 
fifty-three years of his life on earth, nor had he 
recked much of the life that lay beyond the grave. 
Interested in it he was ; he had often discussed with 
me with eager interest the messages from the other 
side ; he had an open mind and a quick appreciation 
of the value of the evidence ever accumulating to 
prove the persistence of the individual after the 
change called death ; but he was emphatically a man 
of this world, one of whom it could not be said that 
his affections were set on things above, not on things 
on the earth. 

And now all was over. In the midst of his mani- 
fold labours, while his mind was still undimmed and 
his keen spirit bright, he was cut off, and he would 
be seen no more in the busy marts of men. Here 
we have no continuing city, and soon all those who 
mourned round his bier will have followed him across 
the bar. 

“ PEACE, PERFECT PEACE.” 

“Peace, perfect peace !”—how appropriate to the 
silent beauty of the country churchyard of Tewin on 
the hillside above the pellucid stream whose charms 
had lured Alfred Beit to Welwyn! “ Peace, perfect 
peace !” how inappropriate to him in whom there had 
been no peace either for himself or for the world in 
which he lived. He was a man of restless energy. 
“Do you never take a rest ?” Rhodes asked him once 
at the very beginning of their alliance, when Beit was 
only a junior partner in the firm of Porges and Co., 
working all hours late into the night. ‘“ Not often,” he 








(Leo Weinthal. 


Photograph by) 
The Church at Welwyn. 


replied. And as he rested little himself he was not 
restful to other people. What a contrast this peaceful 
funeral to other scenes through which many of the 
hard-bitten South Africans at the graveside had 
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witnessed as the result of this man’s energy, this man’s 
enterprise, this man’s ideals! For at the graveside 
were many of the late Victorian representatives of 
the old Elizabethan adventurers who had found their 
Spanish Main in Rhodesia and the Rand, and who owed 
more to the man in the open grave than to any other 
save to the man who sleeps in the Matoppos. Through 
what exciting adventures, financial and military, have 
they not followed him! What battles were not fought 
for him! What conquests had he not inspired ! What 
devastation had he not made, and what homesteads 
had not gone up in fiery burnt-offerings at his bid- 
ding! “Peace, perfect peace!” now at the grave 
maybe, but in lifetime the rattle of the stamps in 
the Rand, the ‘roar of bursting shell, the ring of 
the rifle, and the sad moaning of the victims of 
the war—these sound louder than the silvern notes 
of the tuneful choir, and from the shaded, flower- 
strewn God’s acre of Tewin we seem to see the vast 
sub-continent which this man helped to win, and then, 
being misguided, helped to ruin. 
THE PARENTS OF RHODESIA. 


Cecil Rhodes was the man, Alfred Beit the 
woman, in the political and financial marriage which 
had as its children the Amalgamation of the Kimberley 
Diamond Mines, the opening up of the Rand, the 
conquest of Rhodesia, the Raid, and the War. 
Rhodes was the father, Beit the mother, of Rhodesia. 
And in good sooth Alfred Beit loved Cecil Rhodes as 
Jonathan loved David, with a love and a loyalty 
passing the love of woman. Beit was essentially 
feminine in his. mental characteristics. With his 
quick intuition he quickly conceived Rhodes’s ideas, 
and mothered them to their birth. Nor did he 
limit his labours to their gestation. After he had 
brought them to birth, he continued to brood over 
them with ceaseless anxiety. ‘These schemes were 
Rhodes’s bairns ; he loved them more for their sire 
than for themselves. It is impossible to disassociate 
him from Mr, Rhodes, but it is as impossible to 
condemn him for his complicity in Mr. Rhodes’s 
errors more strongly than we would censure the wife 
who for good or for ill, for better or for worse, casts 
in her lot with her husband. 


BEIT COMPARED TO RHODES. 


. By this time everybody, even the most prejudiced, 
realises ‘the fact that Cecil Rhodes was a great man, 
of lofty idéas:and of immense public spirit. He had 
initiative, enérgy, Courage, originality, and a passionate 
devotion to the country which gave him birth. People 
are only now beginning to realise that Alfred Beit 
was also a great man. His ideas, adopted from 
Rhodes in the first place, were not less sincerely held 
or faithfully served. He was superior to Rhodes in 
many things: in the quickness of his intuition, in the 
marvellousness of his memory, in his keen apprecia- 
tion of men, in his financial genius. He was not 


inferior to him in courage, in resolution, and in the 
passionate devotion of his patriotism. 


This was 
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the more remarkable because the country to which 
he was so devoted was not his own Fatherland, but 
Rhodes’s. With him it was as it was with Ruth in 
the Scriptures, when she forsook the land of Moab and 
cast in her lot with the people of Naomi, her mother- 
in-law. ‘Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee : for whither thou goest, I will 
go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 

If the commanding figure of the Colossus obscured 
somewhat the slighter figure of his partner, Beit loved 
to have it so. His greatest joy was to sacrifice him 
self to serve Rhodes. As Mr. Garrett well says in the 
Westminster Gazette :-— 


He gave by stealth, nor rose a new-made knight. 

He worked for England, to be dubbed ‘‘ Herr Beit.” 
The friend he loved, he served through good and ill ; 
The man struck down, he served the memory still ; 
Nor, toiling, asked more recompense of fame 

Than to be coupled with another’s name. 

Thus, in despite of that hard Scripture which 

Shuts up the poor man’s heaven against the rich, 
Devotion learned from Dives to be true, 

And Britons to be patriots from a Jew: 

A monument which envy cannot shake, 

Which millions never made, nor can unmake, 


HIS DEVOTION TO MR. RHODES. 


It is an interesting but somewhat unprofitable 
speculation as to what would have been the career of 
Alfred Beit if Cecil Rhodes had never crossed his 
path. He might never have achieved such wealth ; 
but, on the other hand, he certainly would not have 
been involved in such dread responsibilities. If he 
had been able to exercise more influence over Mr. 
Rhodes there would probably never have been a 
Jameson Raid and certainly never have been the 
war. But while Alfred Beit saw clearly enough 
the folly of some things, he was too absolutely 
devoted to Mr. Rhodes to venture to persist in his 
opposition after he had stated his objections and 
had been definitely overruled. No wife could more 
implicitly bow to her husband’s authority than did 
Mr. Beit to the dictum of Mr. Rhodes. And when 
he had once given in to his master’s opinion he was 
as enthusiastic as if he was working out his own pet 
idea. Nay, he was more enthusiastic. For the fact 
that a particular policy was Mr. Rhodes’s policy 
endeared it to him far more than if it had been his 
own. 


THE RHODESIAN CULT. 


After Mr. Rhodes died Mr. Beit cherished his 
memory, and faithfully endeavoured to do as Rhodes 
would have done had he lived. But the sovereignty 
of the dead hand is never the same thing as that of 
the living. And Mr. Beit in the matter of the dis- 
posal of his property fell even shorter of Mr. Rhodes’s 
standard after Mr. Rhodes's death than he did during 
Mr. Rhodes’s life. 

Mr. Beit’s will, which baqueaths in round figures a 
couple of millions sterling to public purposes, has 
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extorted praise even from those who disliked the 
donor. - It would certainly not have been regarded 
by Mr. Rhodes with complacency. No doubt there 
is something magnificent—at least in the eyes of 
Englishmen, who are not accustomed to the largesse 
of Americans—in a will which distributes two 
millions sterling among various public trusts and 
charitable funds. But everything is relative in this 
world, and two millions out of an estate of ten 
millions is nothing like so large a sum as the widow’s 
mite. No one knows how much Mr. Beit was worth, 
to use a-somewhat significant term, at the time of his 
death. He probably did not know to a million or 
two how much he was worth himself. Most people 
agree that if his estate was worth £ 10,000,000 at the 
time of his death, it was worth twice as much when 
prices were at their zenith. In other words, the slump 
in South African securities cost Mr. Beit half his 
fortune. If prices had boomed instead of falling as 
the result of the war, he could have given away ten 
millions instead of two, and still have had more left 
for his relatives. 


MR. RHODES ON MR, BEIT’S WILL. 


His last will and testament was dated April, 1905. 
He made a previous will during Mr. Rhodes’s life- 
time which was much more liberal. But liberal as it 
was, it was not liberal enough to satisfy Mr. Rhodes. 
I have the liveliest recollection of seeing Mr. Rhodes 
once ina real temper, As a rule Mr. Rhodes was 
very self-possessed when we were together, but one 
day he burst into my office in a state of furious indig- 
nation. “Would you believe it,” he exclaimed, 
“would you believe it? Ican do nothing with little 
Beit. He has been making kis will this morning, and do 
what I could and say what I might, I could not prevent 
him doing a monstrous thing. Just imagine! Think 
of it! I could not possibly induce him to leave more 
than half of his fortune to public purposes. Only half 
to the Trust, and all the rest to his relatives. It is 
wicked, but he would do it. Only half.” Mr. 
Rhodes went on to fulminate against the wicked- 
ness and cruelty of leaving fortunes to relatives. 
“You can do nothing worse for a man than to leave 
him a fortune,” was one of Mr. Rhodes’s favourite 
sayings. “The result is nearly always the same; 
when men have no need to work for their living they 
take to drinking, gambling, and women, and go to 
the devil by a short road.” And it irked him sore 
that Alfred Beit, who was of all men the most amen- 
able to his teachings, should have so far forgotten the 
Rhodesian gospel as to reserve as much as half—a 
whole half—of his estate for his relatives. But in 
1905, less than four years after Mr. Rhodes’s death, 
the proportion reserved for relatives has swelled while 
the share of the public has dwindled, and the Rhodes 
trust, which Mr. Rhodes hoped was like the residuary 
legatee of a whole string of millionaires, Mr. Beit at 
their head, receives nothing. If Mr. Rhodes be still 
the man he was, Mr. Beit had probably a bad quarter 


of an hour when the contents of his will came to be 
discussed on the other side. 
HIS DEVOTION TO HIS FAMILY. 

On all affairs political Mr. Beit surrendered himself 
absolutely to Mr. Rhodes. He became as clay in the 
hands of that Imperial potter. But stronger even than 
his devotion to Mr. Rhodes was his devotion to his 
own family. He loved his old mother even more 
than he loved Mr. Rhodes. The Beit family 
had become Christian generations back. He was 
no son of the Synagogue. For his own race he 
had little enthusiasm. Zionism was nothing to 
him, and he never to my knowledge betrayed any 
practical sympathy with the Jews of Eastern Europe. 
For Germany, the land of his birth, he had much 
sympathy ; but he elected to repudiate his German 
nationality in order that he might be naturalised as a 
British subject. At the fateful crisis of his life, when 
British and German interests were apparently in 
diametrical opposition in South Africa, he never 
hesitated in opposing German designs. Americans 
are familiar with the phenomenon of the ultra-Ameri- 
canism of those who have been born under another 
flag. With the zeal of a convert a man is usually 
more enthusiastic for the flag which he has adopted 
than he is for that under which he was born. Mr. 
Beit could not help being born a German. But as 
soon as he was in a position to weigh the comparative 
merits of the different Empires competing for his 
allegiance, he chose to belong to Mr. Rhodes’s 
country—a decision which, oddly enough, was men- 
tioned to his special credit by the clergyman who 
pronounced the funeral oration in the little church at 
Tewin. Mr. Beit, in the eyes of his parish priest, had, 
like Mary, chosen the better part in deciding to be.a 
Britisher when he might have remained a foreigner. 
No one who knew Mr. Beit could be under any 
delusion as to the sincerity of his love for England 
and his devotion to what he believed to be the 
interests of her Empire. 

WHY HE WAS SO BRITISH. 


Many things contributed to make this German Jew 
a red-hot British patriot. First, no doubt, came his 
personal devotion to Mr. Rhodes. There was some- 
thing contagious in Rhodes’s patriotism. “ Just think 
for a moment,” he once told Lord Grey, “ what it is 
to have been born an Englishman in England! You 
can never be sufficiently grateful for having been 
born an Englishman.” ‘The constant pressure of 
Mr. Rhodes’s gratitude for having been born an 
Englishman naturally impelled Mr. Beit to seek the 
next highest honour in the world and become an 
Englishman by,adoption. In the second place, he 
was an Africander, and he was convinced that it was 
better for everybody that South Africa should be 
under the British flag. ‘The Germans were out of the 
running. His interests lay in South Africa, and so he 
transferred his allegiance to the Suzerain of the Sub- 
Continent. In the third place, he was wont to say 
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the English had always been very good to him; he 
liked them, and was at home among them. ll these 
three reasons taken together made Alfred Beit one 
of the most enthusiastic and loyal of His Majesty’s 
subjects, and I always felt that the vulgar sneer at 
“Herr Beit” was intrinsically as ignoble as the 
sentiment which inspired the Aliens Act. Would 
that we had many native born as public-spirited and 
as patriotic as this Alien of Park Lane! 


OF REVIEWS. 


most intense, for Mr. Beit docilely followed Mr. 
Chamberlain into the Protectionist camp. What- 
ever may have been the case in regard to Mr. 
Rhodes, no one can pretend that political sympathy 
blinded me to the faults of Mr. Beit. He was from 
first to last a political opponent, the ally and partner 
of men like Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner, 
whom I regarded as the worst enemies of the 
Empire. But I must bear testimony that I ever 





Photograph vy, 


[Z. H. Mills. 


° MR. BEIT IN HIS LIBRARY AT PARK LANE. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE MAN. 

In matters of this kind personal testimony counts. 
I have known Mr. Beit for ten years. At first I 
knew him but slightly. Since Mr. Rhodes’s death 
I lunched at 26, Park Lane every month that 
Mr. Beit was in London. Our acquaintance did not 
begin until after the Jameson Raid had alienated 
me from Rhodesian policy. It was not a close 
acquaintance until the war had converted me into the 
most uncompromising of pro-Boers. Our intimacy 
was greatest when our political antagonism was the 


found Mr. Beit one of the best men of my acquaint- 
ance. I know nothing about finance, and our 
relations did not lie along the lines of the Kaffir 
market, although he was much more of a philosopher 
than a mere man of business. He was not a high 
flying idealist. But he was emphatically straight. 
He honestly tried to do what he believed to be the 
best thing that could be done, and so far as I could 
see was always ready to sacrifice financial and 
personal interests to what he believed to be great 
political and imperial ends. 
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_ HIS PHENOMENAL MEMORY. 

If anyone wants to know the kind of man Alfred 
Beit was, let him imagine the typical Randlord, the 
sordid and vulgar Hoggenheimer of the Radical 
lampoons, and then let him realise that Alfred Beit was 
in almost every respect its exact antithesis and anti- 
podes. He was a man of refinement, sensitive as a 
woman, with the taste of an artist and the enthusiasm 
of a political visionary. If there is anything in re- 
incarnation, Alfred Beit must have been nearing the 
end of his experiences on this plane. The inner soul 
of him was highly developed ; the higher senses of the 
Ego imprisoned in flesh were marvellously developed ; 
his power of intuition amounted almost to divination. 
His conscious mind seemed capable of reading every 
inscription made by the unconscious mind upon the 
tablets of memory. Mr. Rhodes and his other friends 
relied upon him as a universal index rerum. He re- 
membered everything, he forgot nothing. Everyone 
has heard the familiar story which illustrates at once 
Mr. Rhodes’s reliance upon his friend’s memory and 
the instant automatic way in which it responded to 
every appeal :— 

Late one night, in Kimberley, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, and 
some others had an important business transaction together, and 
an agreement was signed. which Mr. Rhodes took possession of. 
Now, Mr. Rhodes, in small matters, was exceedingly careless, 
and the next morning he failed to" remember where he had put 
the document. Active search was made without its being dis- 


covered. 
‘Go and knock up Alfred,” said Mr. Rhodes; ‘‘he’ll re- 


member where I put it.” 

Mr. Beit was duly knocked up. Said he, turning round 
sleepily in his bed, ‘‘ It is in his left-hand waistcoat pocket. He 
took his waistco&t off because he felt too hot, and threw it under 
the sofa.” The waistcoat was found. There, in the left-hand 
pocket, was the missing document. 

I remember once differing from Mr. Beit as to the 
contents of a letter. It was a letter which was in my 
possession, and which was of vital importance to me. 
I had once shown it to Mr. Beit, and then filed it 
away. Years after we recalled the letter. He quoted 
its contents, I thought incorrectly. When reference 
was made to the letter in my pigeon-holes, Mr. Beit 
was proved to have remembered its contents better 
than I whom they solely concerned. 

HIS LOYALTY TO HIS FRIENDS, 

Nor was it only in remembering things that Mr. 
Beit was phenomenal. He had a gift of diving to the 
heart of things, of tearing out the soul of a report 
that was almost uncanny. At times it seemed almost 
a kind of clairvoyance. In judging human beings 
he seemed to have a kind of sixth sense. Mr. Rhodes 
was far inferior to him in this respect. But both 
when they made friends stuck to them. No one ever 
put a severer strain upon the loyalty of his friends than 
I did during the Boer War. ‘The friendship of some 
of my English friends was not equal to the strain. 
But although my pro-Boerism must have been much 
more galling to my African friends, they never broke 
with me. While deploring what they considered my in- 
corrigible eccentricity, they recognised in me the same 
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honesty of purpose and sincere desire to serve the 
Empire which I recognised in them. 
MR. BEIT AND THE KAISER, 

Mr. Beit was a financier, but he had a soul above 
finance. He was ever keenly interested in the great 
affairs of mankind. He,was much more intelligently 
concerned, for instance, in the internal affairs of 
Russia than most of our Cabinet Ministers. Almost 
the last conversation I had with him he described 
with the keenest interest the long conversation which 
he had just had with the Kaiser. Mr. Beit had given 
a Gainsborough valued at £8,000 to the Berlin 
National Gallery, and the Kaiser asked him to the 
Palace to thank him for his munificence. The con- 
versation lasted more than an ‘hour, and it covered 
the whole range of Anglo-German politics. I was 
much impressed by the minute accuracy with which 
Mr. Beit recounted everything that had passed, and 
the almost painful anxiety which he expressed lest any 
word of the interview should be published. But one 
observation of the Kaiser Mr. Beit would not object 
to my reproducing here. They were talking of Mr. 
Rhodes, of whom the Kaiser expressed the highest 
opinion. “ Did he ever tell you,” said the Kaiser, 
“what Mr. Rhodes said to me about the Jameson 
Raid? He told me that if he had met me before 1896 
there never would have been any Jameson Raid ”—a 
tribute which the Kaiser evidently valued very highly. 
Mr. Rhodes was not altogether devoid of the gifts of 
the courtier, but although the Kaiser’s telegram to 
Kruger enabled him to ride off on an anti-German 
outcry, it is very doubtful to me whether the conspi- 
racy at Johannesburg was really prompted so much 
by alarm about German designs as was freely asserted 
at the time. What Rhodes really feared was not the 
German Empire so much as the Republican anti- 
British notions of the Americans and the Sydnev 
Bulletin Australians, who, he believed, were quite 
capable of transforming the Boer Republic into an 
American kind of Independent State round which all 
the Africander forces would rally. 


HIS GERMAN NATIONALITY. 


It has sometimes been made a subject of remark 
that Mr. Beit, being a German, should nevertheless 
have offered so staunch an opposition to German 
intrigues in the Transvaal. ‘The explanation is simple. 
Mr. Beit regarded German financial and commercial 
interests as solid realities. German political aspira- 
tions in those countries he knew to be mere moon- 
shine. He regarded it as the best service he could 
do to his native land to choke her off rainbow-chasing 
imaginary political aims in South Africa, in order that 
German commerce might flourish under the British 
flag. 

The following extract from his evidence before the 
Hush-up Committee makes this clear :— 

You are, I believe, a German by birth ?—Yes. 

Have you any views as to the interests of Germany in South 
Africa ?—Yes. 
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Would you kindly state to the Committee what they are ?— 
My views are that the interests of Germany in South Africa are 
identical with those of England, and that in trying to bring 
about, as I tried to do, a better state of affairs in the Transvaal, 
and trying to replace an incapable, and I might say corrupt 
Government by a capable and intelligent Government, I was 
always acting as much in the interests of Germany as in those of 

gland. : 

When you say they are identical, do you mean as regards 
commercial interests ?—Yes, absolutely commercial interests, I 
say that Germany has only commercial interests in the Trans- 
vaal. 

Mr. Beit did not hesitate to set himself against a 
strong governmental current in his own country when 
he saw that it would injure the real interests of Ger- 
many. Possibly the remembrance of this fact made 
him more tolerant of us pro-Boers when we adopted 
the same course a few years later. 


MR. BEIT AND THE RAID. 


Mr. Beit was never hostile to the Dutch. If he 
had been allowed a free hand I do not believe there 
would ever have been-a Raid and there never would 
have been a war. He accepted the necessity for the 
Reform movement in Johannesburg on the word only 
of Mr. Rhodes, whom he regarded as a kind of 
supreme authority in politics. Everything Mr. 
Rhodes had taken in hand had prospered. He had 
obtained the Charter, conquered Rhodesia, secured 
the support of the Africander Bond, and he had just 
been added to the Privy Council. Who was Mr. 
Alfred Beit to oppose so heaven-sent a statesman in 
his own peculiar domain? Mr. Rhodes told Mr. Beit 
that the time had come for something to be done in 
the Transvaal. Mr. Beit replied that in whatever 
Rhodes decided to do he would go halves. It was 
a simple promise by word of mouth. But it cost 
Mr. Beit £200,000 and placed him in peril of losing 
both liberty and life. 

Mr. Leo Weinthal, writing in the African World of 
this crisis in the history of the Raid, says :— 

It was at this period that Alfred Beit, who had up to then 
absolutely approved of everything proposed by his political 
partner, became somewhat apprehensive as to the wisdom of a 
policy of interference in the Transvaal, and, as a fact, strongly 
urged conciliatory methods; but, even when unwillingly 
dragged into politics, he was loyal in the extreme degree, and, 
apparently convinced that nothing serious would happen, he 
threw himself more heartily than ever into the practical exploita- 
tion of the Rand deep levels and of the Northern Rhedesian 

rojects, which were now beginning to be actively felt from 
ulawayo and Salisbury to the Great Lakes. 

That fateful conversation took place at Capetown 
at the end of May or the beginning of June, imme- 
diately after Mr. Rhodes returned from receiving his 
Privy Councillorship. Mr. Beit made a_ hurried 
visit to Johannesburg, talked over Mr. Rhodes’s 
suggestion with Mr. Phillips and Mr. Leonard, and 
then went home to London, sailing in the same 
ship with Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, who was charged 
with the duty of securing the support of Mr. Chamber- 
lain for the great design. Mr. Beit remained in 
London directing the conspiracy until the jumping-off 
place had been secured and all was ready for the 
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great coup. On November 29th Mr. Rhodes tele- 
graphed :— 

Dr. Jameson back from Johannesburg. Everything right. 
My judgment is, it is certainty. We think A. Beit must come 
with you on score of health. You will be just in time, A. 
Beit to stay with me here, and go up with us and the Governor. 

Mr. Beit obeyed. But the opportunity to go up 
with Mr. Rhodes and the Governor never arrived. 

WAS IT QUITE SO MAD? 

Men ask in amazement, on reading such a telegram, 
Where was the judgment of men like Rhodes when 
they could speak of the perilous adventure against 
President Kruger as “a certainty”? It must be 
remembered, however, that the chance of a bond fide 
revolution in the Transvaal was by no means small. 
The Boers were practically unarmed. The opponents 
of Kruger were almost as numerous as those of 
his supporters. A_ well-considered revolutionary 
movement on the part of the anti-Krugerite 
Boers might quite conceivably have been successful 
if Johannesburg had flung its weight into the scale 
against the President. All chance of this was 
destroyed when Mr. Chamberlain insisted upon 
Jameson going in under the British flag, and con- 
verted a daring but possible scheme for revolutionising 
the Government of the South African Republic into 
the absolutely impossible project of seizing the Trans- 
vaal for the British Empire. The fatal mistake made 
by Mr. Rhodes, and acquiesced in by Mr. Beit, was 
the attempt to snatch success even after Mr. 
Chamberlain had rendered it absolutely impossible. 
They ought to have recoiled and waited their time. 
They would probably have done so but for the fateful 
cablegrams which Mr. Chamberlain caused Flora 
Shaw to send to his fellow-conspirators at the other 
end of the cable. “ Hurry up,” they said, “delay 
dangerous.” So goaded, Jameson crossed the 
frontier and the whole game was lost. 

MR. BEIT IN 1896. 

I first saw Mr. Beit after the Raid in 1896. I had 
heard much about him, but I was not prepared to find 
him so charming, so simple, and so unassuming a 
man. He was expecting to go to gaol for his share 
in the conspiracy. His doctor had warned him that 
his heart was so weak, the excitement of arrest, 
trial, and imprisonment would probably prove fatal. 
Mr. Beit faced the prospect with characteristic im- 
perturbability. It wasall in the day’s work. He had 
done what Rhodes wanted him to do. He had 
failed, and he was prepared to face the music and 
pay the bill. He did not say so; nothing was more 
foreign to him than swagger. But when he left me I 
felt that there was at least one other South African 
who was of the same metal as Rhodes. 


A LIE NAILED TO THE COUNTER. 

The years passed. The Hush-up Committee which 
made the war inevitable by its whitewashing of 
Mr. Chamberlain did at least one good thing. It 
afforded Mr. Beit an opportunity of repudiating on 
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oath the-charges brought against him, and of his 
having made the Raid for the purpose of rigging 
the market. The following extract from the official 
Report of his evidence before the Committee may 
be reproduced here :— 

Mr. Labouchere has charged me with breaking the market ; 
with effecting bear sales before the raid, and generally with 
having been a party to the planning it for market purposes, 
using the Uitlanders’ grievances as a pretence. I declare again 
upon oath that these charges are absolutely false. I have 
offered to give the committee access to the books of my firm to 
verify my statement. Mr. Labouchere has not asked me a 
single question in relation to these charges, nor has he, to my 
knowledge, offered one atom of evidence in support of his 
allegations. I therefore again appeal to you, Mr. Chairman, 
to express the opinion in the name of the committee that 
Mr. Labouchere is bound in justice and in honour either to 
establish the charges he has brought against me or to withdraw 
those charges absolutely and entirely. I have long awaited this 
opportunity of meeting these charges, and I now confidently 
rely on the assistance of the committee in this matter, which 
is so intimately connected with the whole subject of their 
inquiry.” 

After this, no one can be surprised to read in the 
final Report that “Your Committee feel that in 
justice they ought to say that no evidence in support 
of such a charge has been produced, and they hold 


that the charge is entirely without foundation.” 
MR. MARKHAM’S ATTACK. 


Another libeller less wary than Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. A. B. Markham, M.P., charged Mr. Beit and 
Messrs. Eckstein with being nothing more nor less 
than thieves and swindlers. But when he came to 
set forth particulars which, in the judgment of the 
Lord Chancellor, “were as widely different from 
theft and swindling as could possibly be imagined,” 
Lord Lindley declared that if these were all the 
particulars Mr. Markham could produce, judgment 
ought to go against him by default :— 


Lord Lindley said he was sorry there was no application on 
the part of the plaintiffs for judgment for them, because he 
regarded this as an undefended action. There was no defence 
to the action whatsoever unless the evidence was given that 
they were thieves and swindlers in the ordinary sense of the 
words. The particulars gave no one particular instance of any 
act of theft, and the plaintiffs might have applied to strike out 
all the particulars, and, as far as he could see, might have 
moved for judgment in their favour. He saw no answer to 
such an application, when the plaintiffs asked to strike out 
some particulars as irrelevant ; he was only surprised they did 
not ask to strike out more. 


MR. BEIT AND THE WAR. 


After the Hush-up Committee had solemnly white- 
washed Mr. Chamberlain, I next met Mr. Beit at a 
great gathering of South Africans at 25, Park Lane. 
We had assembled to bid good-bye to Mr. Rhodes. 
It was at the beginning of May. Dr. Jameson had 
been busy endeavouring to convince the London 
editors that the time was ripe for action against the 
Boers. He hinted that Milner was impatient for 
war, or rather for the menace of war.  Thirty- 
thousand troops put on the water would make Oom 
Paul climb down. I was agreeably surprised to find 
that among all the Rhodesians present he was 
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almost alone in his desire for war. Mr. Rhodes con- 
tented himself with saying that he would say “ ditto 
to Milner” whatever Milner said. Most of the others 
were angry at the very suggestion of war. Mr. Beit 
was most pacific. He said he saw no reason for war. 
He was quite sure that the Boers could be induced 
to make areasonable settlement. ‘ For instance,” said 
he, “there is the suzerainty. It means nothing to us ; 
but they think so much of it that if we were to make a 
deal we could get what franchise we wanted in ex- 
change for the suzerainty.” Mr. Beit was quite right. 
We had already abandoned the suzerainty in the Con- 
vention of 1884, but its ghost still walked. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Chamberlain refused to lay the ghost, 
and Mr. Beit’s excellent suggestion was disregarded. 


THE WAR FEVER DELIRIUM. 


I met Mr. Beit again on the very eve of the war. I 
dined at Park Lane to meet Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. The 
issue then had passed not only out of the hands of Mr. 
Beit but out of those of Mr. Chamberlain. For the 
first time in my life I felt profoundly sorry for Mr. 
Chamberlain. Sir Percy Fitzpatrick and his crew of 
Jingoes were masters of the situation. As for Mr. 
Beit, a sort of madness seemed to have come over him. 
When a shrewd financial genius took to dreaming 
dreams of the Boers of South Africa becoming the first 
naval power of the world, I felt as if I were in a lunatic 
asylum. But Mr. Beit maintained, in all serious earnest, 
that if the Boers were not crushed they would in a few 
years transmute the gold of the Rand into battleships 
and cruisers, and then farewell to the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain. 

AFTER THE WAR. 

During the war I did not meet Mr. Beit very often. 
After Mr. Rhodes’s death I saw him nearly every 
month, We discussed everything freely, agreeing to 
differ, and each recognising the sincerity of our respec- 
tive convictions. Mr. Beit was never an enemy of 
the Boers. He liked them personally, and indeed 
sympathised with them so much that he feared to 
give them the right of self-government. Mr. Smuts 
in vain endeavoured to persuade him that it was safe 
to concede responsible government to the Transvaal. 
“ T think,” said Smuts, “it is an evil conscience makes 
him afraid.” Mr. Beit’s own account of it came to 
practically the same thing. “ You don’t need to tell 
me,” he said, “that the Boers will acquiesce in the 
Union Jack. I know human nature; I know what I 
should feel if I had been treated as they have been 
treated. And if I got a chance ! So we must 
not give them a chance.” When I repeated the 
assurances of the Boer leaders that if we would only 
keep our word they would keep theirs, he shook his 
head. 





HIS DISTRUST OF THE BOERS. 

In the first place, I admit we have not kept our 
word, neither have we paid our debts, although on 
this point Mr. Beit was quite willing to meet them. 
“Compensation,” he used to say; “that is only a 
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matter of some millions that-can be settled easily 
enough so long as you don’t cut the throat of the 
In the second place, Mr. Beit felt 
that the memories of the war were too recent and the 
bitterness of their losses too keen for the Boers ever 
to acquiesce even in the nominal overlordship of 
Great Britain, “I wish I could share your confi- 
dence,” he used to say. “If only I felt that they would 
not. meddle with the flag which stands for the 
Empire I would gladly let them have responsible 
government. For some reasons I would prefer to 
have to deal with a Colonial Ministry composed of 
Boers than with a Ministry filled with Britons. We 
know what Colonial Ministries are in Australia. The 
Boers have much more respect for the rights of pro- 
perty than the Colonial British working man. But 
until I feel sure that the flag is safe I hesitate before 
giving them responsible government.” 


THAT THIRTY MILLIONS. 


On another subject he was very emphatic. He 
always protested that the Transvaal could and would 
and ought to pay the thirty millions promised to Mr. 
Chamberlain as its share of the cost of the war. But 
of course everything hinged upon the prosperity of the 
mines. Mr. Beit, like many other British South 
Africans, was reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 
it was impossible to develop the mines without 
Chinese labour. To that conviction he adhered to 
the end. He was ready to admit that politically it 
had been a bad move, but he maintained it was a 
matter of life and death. Unless the mines were kept 
going the bottom would fall out of the economic 
situation in South Africa. As he was firmly convinced 
the mines could not be kept going without the 
Chinese, he accepted them as a disagreeable necessity. 

HOW TO CIVILISE AFRICA. 

Mr. Beit was one of the original promoters of the 
Chartered Company. He felt he owed it to Mr. 
Rhodes’s memory to take a close, keen, and con- 
tinuous interest in the development of Rhodesia. 
His last will and testament contains an emphatic con- 


* fession of his faith in the Cape to Cairo Railway. 


Listen to his Credo :— 

I believe that by the promotion, construction, and furtherance 
generally of railways, telegraphs (including wireless telegraphy), 
and telephones, and kindred or other methods of transmission 
of persons, goods, and messages, civilisation will be best 
advanced and expedited in Africa for the benefit of the inha- 
bitants thereof, whether native or immigrant. 

As he backed his Credo by a legacy of £1,200,000 
his faith was one which brings forth works. He 
also left £200,000 to be devoted to educational, 
public, and other charitable purposes in Rhodesia. 


WHY HE WAS A PROTECTIONIST. 


In his later years Mr. Beit was much bitten with 
the heresy of Tariff Reform, a/ias Protection. When- 
ever he talked on this subject it was evident that 
what lay at the back of his mind was the menace of 
the cheap labour of the Orient. He was largely 
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interested in gold mines in Korea, and the cheapness 
of labour in the Hermit Kingdom appalled him. 
“ How are you going to compete with yellow labour 
which is contented with a wage of sixpence a 
day ?” to which the inevitable answer was that it was 
a remedy worse than a disease to erect a tariff wal! 
round these islands which would artificially place us 
at a still further disadvantage in the open market. 
Mr. Beit was convinced the game was up so far a- 
the open market was concerned. We were to b 
ruined by Chinese cheap labour, and unless we 
adopted the panacea of Tariff Reform we should not 
be able even to hold the home market. I. contented 
myself with predicting the wholesale smash of the 
Unionist party, but that also he disbelieved, even 
down to the day the polls opened. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ALFRED BEIT. 

Both Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit were born in the 
same year, 1853; both were of such weak and delicate 
constitutions that they were sent to Kimberley, not so 
much to make their fortune as to save their lives. 
Alfred Beit’s father was a merchant in Hamburg. 
His mother—now an old lady of eighty-four, who was 
the observed of all observers at Tewin—seems still to 
be in good health. Alfred had one brother, Otto, and 
several sisters now married, one of whom is now 
Countess Ludolf. Alfred’s schooling was much inter- 
rupted by his ill health, and he never enjoyed the 
advantages of a university education, He went as a 
lad of seventeen into the office of L. Lippert and Co., 
a Hamburg firm which did.a large business in South 
Africa. After he had been a junior clerk for five 
years, the discovery of diamonds at Kimberley led to 
Alfred Beit’s being sent out to South Africa. He was 
young, industrious, and capable. His health would 
benefit by the change. Off he went at the age of 
twenty-two with command, it is said, of about £2,000 
capital, He travelled up country 400 miles in a 
bullock wagon, and arrived at Kimberley just in the 
nick of time. Wernher (now Sir Julius) had been 
there four years earlier. Mr. Rhodes had but just 
arrived in Kimberley from Natal the previous year. 
The two men were strangers to each other, diverse 
in nationality, language, and temperament. Wernher 
and Beit met as employés in the firm of Jules Porges 
and Co., in which they subsequently became partners. 

HIS FIRST MEETING WITH MR. RHODES. 

When Beit first met Rhodes I do not know, but 
the following anecdote of how they met is credited to 
Mr. Rhodes himself. Everybody in Kimberley knew 
everyone else, and Rhodes soon became aware that 
Beit was one of the. few men who counted in the 
diamond fields. Sooner or later it was certain they 
would come together. Beit worked early and late at 
the office. Rhodes used to be much more in the 
open :— 

**T called at Porges’ late one evening,” said Rhodes, ‘and 
there was Beit working away as usual. ‘Do you never take a 
rest?’ T asked. ‘Not often,’ he replied. ‘Well, what’s your 
game?’ said I. ‘I am going to control the whole diamond 
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output before I am much older,’ he answered, as he got off his 
stool. ‘That’s funny,’ I said. ‘I have made up my mind to 
do the same ; we had better join hands,’” and join hands they 
did very shortly after. 

THE GREAT AMALGAMATION. 

The secret of success in most industries is to pro- 
duce enough, but not to produce too much. In the 
case of diamonds this is especially indispensable. 
Diamonds are valuable because they are scarce. To 
produce too many diamonds is worse than to produce 
too few. To make diamonds pay it was indispensable 
to control their output. To do this meant to amalga- 
mate the whole of the interests in one gigantic com- 


still more heartily ”—a very characteristic utterance of 
a man who found it always possible to do business like 
a good sportsman, and who found business itself the 
best of sport. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF DE BEERS. 


There is no need to repeat the oft-told story of the 
war of giants that ensued when Rhodes and Beit on 
the one hand, and Barney Barnato on the other, fought 
for the control of the diamond mines. The story is 
much more American than English in its atmosphere. 
In the end, in the year 1880, Mr. Beit and Mr. Rhodes, 
being then young men of twenty-seven, the De Beers 
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bination. To this work Messrs. Rhodes and Beit 
applied themselves. Mr. Rhodes supplied the 
driving power, Mr. Beit was the financial genius who 
enabled him to realise his vast and. somewhat 
cloudy ideals. Nor was it only genius that Mr. 
Beit supplied. On at least one crucial moment 
it was Mr. Beit’s readiness to advance £250,000 
out of his own pocket, or that of the firm 
he represented, which saved the situation. Mr. 
Beit advanced the money without commission or 
interest. He said, “ when he saw the necessity and 
desirability of getting that control of the Kimberley 
mine, he put his whole heart into it, and after a while 
it got to be a matter of sport, and then he went into it 











(Camp ’ell-Cray. 


Mr. Beit’s Town House in Park Lane. 


Mining Company was formed, with a capital of 
£200,000, on which two years later a dividend of 
3 per cent. was paid. To-day, as the Daily Telegraph 
reminds us, in accents of awe and amazement, 


The De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, of to-day has an 
issued share capital of £4,475,000, in shares of £2 10s. each, of 
which 790,000 are Forty per Cent. Cumulative Preference and 
1,000,000 Deferred shares, together with about £4,500,000 of 
Debentures. Besides its vast undertakings in Cape Colony, the 
De Beers Company holds the pre-emptive right to any diamond 
mines discovered in the territories of the British South Africa 
and South-West Africa Companies, and its monopoly has hitherto 
been so well maintained that regular dividends of 40 per cent. 
were distributed for several years prior to the war, and are now 
being paid at the increased rate of 50 per cent. on the Deferred 
shares. Mr. Beit was one of the two remaining life governors, 
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the other being his partner, Mr. (now Sir) Julius Charles 
Wernher. At the present time the market value of the De Beers 
undertaking is between £42,000,000 and £43,000,000, and the 
company earned in 1900-1go! a net profit of £2,688,000. 

From Kimberley, Mr. Beit, now a leading member 
of the firm of Wernher, Beit and Co., went ‘to 
Johannesburg in the early days of the Rand, and: 
under the name of Eckstein and Co. established the 
Corner House, which has ever since dominated the 
Transvaal. The story of the rise of Johannesburg is 
inseparable from the biography of Mr. Beit, although 
he is said only to have paid five or six visits to the 
Gold Reef City between 1889 and 1903. Of the 
share which he had in the Raid I have already 
spoken. From the death of Mr. Eckstein in 1892 
Mr. Beit was the uncrowned king of the Randlords, 
in the midst of whom, in 1903, he was smitten with 
the first paralytic stroke which warned him of his 
approaching end. 

HIS BUSINESS CONNECTIONS. 


Of the multifarious industrial undertakings with 
which Mr. Beit was connected it is only possible to 
name a few. He was the soul of the Chartered 
Company, and one of the most useful of the Rhodes 
trustees. He was a life governor of De Beers, vice- 
president of the Chartered Company, and a director 
of the Beira Railway, the Mashonaland Railway, the 
Rhodesian Railways, the Rhodesian Railways Trust, 
the Central Mining and Investment Corporation, the 
Consolidated Bultfontein Mine, and the H. F. Com- 
pany. His firm, Wernher, Beit and Co., have 
interests, more or less controlling interests, in no fewer. 
than seventy-three South African mines, They are 
also interested in gold mines in Korea. | Although 
often solicited, they did not embark in Siberians, nor 
even in American mines. 


HIS SUCCESSOR ? 


There is now no personality in South Africa to 
take his place. Mr. Lionel Phillips, Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick, Dr. Jameson, Sir Charles Metcalfe—there is 
not one of them who would even claim to be regarded 
as his successor. Mr. Abe Bailey has his ambitions, 
and he is not without traces of Rhodesian courage 
and Rhodesian liberality. But he has not won his 
spurs, save in the opinion of the few who know. By 
the many he is still unknown. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN ENTENTE. 


One of the subjects upon which I often talked to 
Mr. Beit was the necessity of doing something to 
stem the anti-German propaganda so zealously pro- 
moted by some of his Jingo friends. At first he did 
not seem to realise the mischief they were doing. But 
afterwards, as his custom was, he acted. He never 
spoke another word to me upon the subject, but he 
started the Anglo-German Courier for the purpose of 
promoting better relations between the two countries. 
Although I have written in that weekly from the first, 
Mr. Beit never mentioned to me that he had anything 
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to do with it. Still more characteristic of his reluct- 
ance to let his right hand know what his left hand did 
was his action with regard to the visit of the German 
editors to England. When I first made the suggestior: 
that some twelve or twenty editors should be asked to 
London, the idea would have produced no result bui 
for Mr. Beit. When he read my article he thought it 
was a very good idea. He said nothing to me abou! 
it, but he communicated with Mr. Weinthal, offering 
to take the initiative in raising the money that might 
be needed to carry it into effect. He only made one 
condition, which was to the effect that no one had to 
know he had anything whatever to do with it. Now 
that he is gone, it is due to his memory to say that 
but for him the visit would never have taken place. 
It is some slight satisfaction to those of us who helped 
to carry it out that the very last days of Mr. Beit’s 
life were cheered by the knowledge that the editors’ 
visit had been successful beyond our most sanguine 
expectations. The report of the visit in the Angdo- 
German Courier was almost the last printed matter 
which was read to him after his return to England. 
It is well that at sunset his mind was stayed on 
thoughts of peace. 
HIS LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


Mr. Beit’s will follows afar off the will of Mr. 
Rhodes. As Mr. Rhodes bequeathed Groote Schuur 
to Cape Town, so Mr. Beit bequeaths his Hamburg 
park, Borstler Jager, to the city of Hamburg. As 
Mr. Rhodes created a special body of trustees tw 
administer the £1,200,000 which he left for the 
extension of railway and telegraph communications 
in Rhodesia, he limited the number of his trustees 
to three—his brother, Otto Beit; his partner, Sir 
Julius Wernher; and his lawyer, Mr. Hawksley. 
Like Mr. Rhodes, he leaves no money for religious 
purposes. The nearest approach which he makes to 
religion is to stipulate that the Bishop of Mashonaland 
shall be one of the trustees for administering the 
£200,000 left for “ educational, public, and charitable 
purposes.” ‘ Educational, public, and charitable 
purposes”: the phrase is wide enough to cover 
everything, including religious endowments, if the 
trustees thought fit. The following table sets out the 
chief bequests :— 

Cape-Cairo Railway Trust... ... £, 1,200,000 
University of Johannesburg ae ae 200,000 
Educational Purposes in Rhodesia a: 200,000 
London University, College of Technolog 135,000 
London University Medical Science Fund 25,000 
Rhodes University, Grahamstown $0 25,000 
Education in Transvaal... ve wa 29,000 
Education at Kimberley 

Education in Cape Colony 

Rhodes Memorial Fund 

Union Jack Club ... 

King’s Hospital Fund 

Guy’s Hospital 

London charities 

Hamburg charities ... 


J” Aaa w+» £1,935,000 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


Add to these “globular millions” the value of his 
Hamburg-estate—of which no estimate has yet been 
published—and that of the two Reynolds’s which 
he ‘has given, one to our National Gallery and 
the other to the Kaiserliche Museum in Berlin, 
which probably represent £20,000 each. Mr. Beit 
paid £22,000 for that which he has given to the 
National Gallery. His majolica plate is given to the 
Hamburg Museum, and a small bronze statuette of 
Hercules to that at Berlin. Altogether it is probable 
the bequests in the will represent £2,500,000 
devoted to public purposes, of one sort or another, 
of which £1,750,000 goes to Africa. They are 
large sums no doubt. Invested at 4 per cent. the 
42,500,000 represents £100,000 per annum, a 


Mr. Otto Beit. 


Sir Julius Wernher, Bart. 
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faith, and the expression of faith, a capacity to take 
the collection. / 


THE MUNIFICENCE OF A MILLIONAIRE, 


Of Mr. Beit’s munificence the world heard little. 
He preferred to do good by stealth and blush to 
find it fame. He gave a park worth £200,000 to 
Johannesburg, which was his largest known gift in his 
lifetime. He gave another estate—the Frankenwald 
—to Johannesburg as the site for a university, which 
by his will he has endowed with another £200,000. 
He gave £25,000 as a thankoffering for his recovery 
to the Institute of Medical Science Fund of the 
London University, and he and his partner muni- 
ficently endowed the Technological College, which is 


Mr. Franz Voelklein. 


THE LATE MR. BEIT’S EXECUTORS. 


princely sum. But it is well to remember that if 
50,000 persons under the impulse of any religious, 
social or philanthropic impulse were to be moved to 
subscribe 23d. a day—the cost of a cheap cigar—to 
any public purpose, they could without an effort or a 
sacrifice raise nearly double that sum every year. 
Take for instance the subscribers to the Daily 
Chronicle, of whom there are now at least 300,000. 
They pay halfpenny a day for a paper which a short 
time ago was sold at a penny. Supposing that under 
the pressure of a great enthusiasm, patriotic, social or 
religious, each of these subscribers were to put the 
halfpenny saved by the cheapening of the paper into 
a fund, they would raise £190,00o—more than 
double the annual value of the Beit bequest. What 
is lacking is not money. There is plenty of money. 
It only needs to be collected. What is lacking is 


to be the Charlottenburg of South Kensington., He 
gave liberally to hospitals. He did not contribifte to 
free libraries, but he made the largest gift that had 
been made for many years to any English university 
when he endowed a Chair of Colonial History at Oxford 
to the tune of £1,310 per annum on these terms :— 

(1) The maintenance of a resident professor of colonial 
history. 

(2) Assistant lecturers. 

(3) A prize of £50 for an annual essay on the advantages of 
Imperial citizenship and the payment of examiners’ fees. 

(4) The purchase of books on the subject, the amount of such 
purchase not to exceed £50 per annum. 

One of the conditions laid down was the institution of an 
annual public lecture on the history of British dominions over 
the sea, 

His private charities were large but unostentatious. 
Whatever he gave he gave with a kindly sympathy 
which doubled the value of the gift. 
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MR. BEIT AT HOME. 

In his personal relations to his partners, his 
employés, his servants, his friends, and his relatives 
he was distinguished by a spirit of simplicity, sin- 
cerity and affection. His affection to his mother was 
beautiful to see. His kindness to his friends was 





ies 


Mr. Beit’s Mansion, Tewin Water, Welwyn. 


unfailing. He had a singularly sunny temperament, 
and one of the pleasantest of smiles. As a host he 
was perfect. He was nervous in manner among 
strangers and almost as shy as a child. No man ever 
put on less side. Arrogance was not in him, nor have 
I ever heard him utter an unkind word about any one. 
He was very mild in his talk even when discussing 
those who were holding him up to public infamy. I 
never found in him any trace of resentment. He was 
always ready to meet anyone if he thought it could 
do any good. His mind was always receptive and 
eager to learn. He wanted to see Mr. Burns, but 
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John of Battersea, who had consented to meet Mr. 
Rhodes, refused to go to Park Lane. 

If he had gone he would have found Mr. Beit and 
Mr. Beit’s house well worthy of his attention. Some 
of the finest paintings in the world hang on the walls, 
and he has one of the best collection of bronzes in 
London. But he would have found Mr. Beit himself was 
more interesting than any of the treasures with which 
he adorned his home. He might have told him, as 
he did tell Mr. Rhodes, that he would like to put him 
against a wall and riddle him with bullets. That 
expression of personal idiosyncrasy would not have 
disturbed the placidity of his host. For Mr. Beit 
was a philosopher in his way with a vein of humour 
in his disposition, and he would have enjoyed the 
breezy talk of John Burns. 


ALFRED BEIT AND JOHN BURNS, 


But to Mr, Burns and to many others Mr. Beit was 
a kind of devil. He was a kind of vampire-octopus 
draining the life-blood of South Africa. He was th: 
typical Randlord. He was the Magnate at whose 
bidding the Republics had been annexed after the 
homesteads of a nation had been given to the flames. 
He was Herr Beit, German-Jew, millionaire—what 
more need be said? To which I can only reply that 
while I regard the war with a detestation as deep as 
any man, and while I deplore as bitterly as any one 
the deplorable results of that great crime of our day, 
I do not think that Mr. Beit from first to last did 
anything which he did not honestly believe would be 
for the benefit of the British Empire, of the world at 
large, and in the long run of the Boers themselves. 
That he deceived himself is possible enough. We all 
do that at times, not being infallible. But that he 
was as honest and straight and public-spirited a man 
as any I know of, that I feel certain, and I do not 
forget that I know John Burns, 








RATIONAL PURITANISM. 

THERE seems to be a renaissance of rational 
Puritanism just now. The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Church Discipline is a reminder that, as 
Cardinal Manning used to say, “ Oliver Cromwell is 
not dead.” The unanimous decision of all the Com- 
missioners that the Romanising practices that are 
carried on in defiance of the law in at least 559 
churches of the Establishment must be stopped, is a 
good sign of the times. So is the remarkable wave of 
legislation against Sunday labour which has made itself 
felt in Canada, France and Belgium. Fresh legislation 
in this direction is urgently needed in Great Britain, 
where, in many occupations which have sprung up 
since Sabbatarianism declined, workers are compelled 
to be content with only one day off in fourteen. 
Another sign pointing the same way is the recommen- 
dation of a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
making it a penal offence for any boy under sixteen to 
smoke a cigarette or to have tobacco in his possession. 


THE STATE AND TRADE. 

For some time past an influential commission from 
the United States has been making an exhaustive 
examination into the results of Municipal Socialism. 
Their report will shortly be presented to the National 
Civic Federation. But while the battle between the 
individualists and the Socialists has been raging here, 
the province of the State has been suddenly and 
enormously extended in the United States by the 
passing of the Meat Inspection Law, under which 
President Roosevelt declares the Federal Government 
of the United States will give a guarantee to all pur- 
chasers of American meat products of the absolute 
purity and genuine character of the foodstuff exported. 
Considering the state of the Chicago stockyards, this 
is a very large order. Compared with the duty of 
supervising and inspecting all American meat products 
from the pasture to the package, the task of supplying 
gas, water, electricity and tramcars to a single city is 
mere child’s play. 
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Interviews on Topics of the Month. 





AT THE PARLIAMENT OF THE NATIONS. 





INTERVIEWS WITH M.P.’s FROM NEAR AND FAR. 


One great advantage of the“ Interparliamentary 
Conference is that it brings to one centre a number of 
notable people whom you would otherwise have to 
travel round the world to see. Last month we had an 
opportunity of talking with the following eminent 
persons who were assembled at Westminster :— 

The Russian delegates. Mr. Bartholdt. 

Count Apponyi. Mr. Beernaert. 

Mr. W. J. Bryan. Mr. John Lund. 

The Finnish delegates. Professor Eckhoff. 

Baron D’Estournelles Baroness von Suttner. 
de Constant. Count Vye de Vaye. 

It is impossibie to do more than briefly summarise 
some of the observations of our distinguished guests. 


THE DELEGATES OF THE DUMA. 


The place of honour undoubtedly belonged 
to the Russian delegates, who took their place 
for the first time in an Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence. ‘The significance of their presence was empha- 
sised by the 
fact that the 
news of the dis- 
solution of the 
Duma __ reached 
London the 
same day on 
which they did. 
They were ap- 
pointed by the 
vote of the whole 
body. The 
Finnish dele- 
gates were also 
elected by the 
legislature they 
represented. 
The Council of 
the Empire was 
represented by 
one man, Prince 
Khilkoff. The 
collective invita- 
tion had been 
sent to the 
Council of the 
Empire, but all 
the councillors 
had been invited 
individually on 
the understand- . 
ing that if 
they came 
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they must form one of the Russian parliamentary 
group. 

I was, unfortunately, too late to hear the Prime 
Minister’s opening speech. I arrived just as he sat 
down, and found the Conference thrilling with excite- 
ment. “The Duma is dead! Long live the Duma!” 
The sensation which it created was immense. People 
did not realise at first that the phrase was strictly 
accurate and absolutely correct. Imagining that the 
Duma had not been dissolved, but abolished, they 
considered the Premier had committed a blazing 
indiscretion, which might lead the Russian Ambas- 
sador to demand his passports. A few moments’ 
reflection, however, sufficed to reassure them and 
make us all feel prouder than ever of the warmhearted 
and courageous Minister whose famous phrase about 
methods of barbarism rendered such service to the 
cause of humanity and to the Empire during the South 
African War. 

When I ar- 
rived in the 
Royal Gallery 
Professor Koval- 
evski, the genial 
and eloquent 
cosmopolitan, 
was entering the 
tribune. His 
words, few and 
nervous, were 
uttered with 
great feeling and 
effect. The 
Duma having 
been dissolved, 
its  representa- 
tives must de- 
part, although 
the Conference 
begged them to 
stay. They must 
return to Russia 
to share the fate 
of their brothers. 
In some happier 
day they hoped 
to return to co- 
operate in the 
work of promot- 
ing international 
peace. Although 
we all regretted 





( Half-tones, Limitea.- ; 
Members of the Russian Duma who came to the Conference, 
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it for our sake, everyone felt it was the most telling 
thing to do at the moment. I shook hands with 
M. Kovalevski as he shouldered his way through 
the throng closely followed by his five colleagues, 
M. Ostrogorski, M. Aladyin, Colonel Svetchin, M. 
Vasilieff and M. Rozditcheff. They were all delighted 
with the Prime Minister’s declaration, and very much 
pleased at the unanimity and enthusiasm with which 
they had been greeted by the Conference. 
PRINCE KHILKOFF. 

Prince Khilkoff alone of the Russians remained 
behind. He was added to the Council, and regularly 
attended the meetings both of the Conference and of 
the Council. The Prince served his apprenticeship 
at an American engine shop; he speaks English 
excellently. He is over seventy years of age, quiet 
in demeanour, and very sensible in debate. He is no 
longer Minister, but he is famous as the only Member 
of the Russian Cabinet who increased 
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Their new Constitution, they said, had now been 
solemnly accepted by the Emperor Grand Duke. 
They sympathised with the Duma, but they had no 
inclination to allow it to make Finland the head- 
quarters of a Russian revolutionary movement. It 
was with a feeling of relief they heard of the 
departure of the members of the Duma from Wiborg, 
and they were by no means easy as to the possible 
effect of the Revolutionary Group which had been 
holding a meeting in Helsingfors under the auspices 
of the Red Guard. The delegates gave mea copy 
of a pamphlet in English, containing a very interest- 
ing account of the new Constitution, which place; 
Finland in the forefront of all civilised nations Al! 
men and all women who are twenty-four years of age 
and over are entitled not only to elect, but also to be 
elected as members of the Finnish Parliament. 
The Electoral law is most interesting. The country 
is divided into sixteen electoral 
districts returning from six to 





his reputation during the Japanese 
war. The Siberian railway was his 
work, and it was the only Russian 
institution that did not break down 
under the strain of the war. 

Prince Khilkoff had seen the 
Tsar a fortnight before he came 
to London. At that time he 
thought the intention was. rather to 
come to terms with the Duma than 
to dissolve it. ‘The Prince would 
have preferred that alternative, and 
he made no secret of his regret 
that the Tsar and the Duma were 
not better acquainted with each 
other. He did not anticipate that 
the dissolution of the Duma would 
be followed by much disturbance. 
Here and there, where the estates 
were managed by Germans or Jews 





twenty-two members each. Every 
elector has three votes, or, more 
strictly speaking, one full vote, one- 
half vote, and one-third vote. He 
marks his voting-paper 1, 2, 3; 2 
only counts as one-half a vote, and 
3 as one-third. This system of pro- 
portional representation is that of 
the Belgian D’Hondt. It would 
delight the heart of Lord Courtenay, 
for although it appears horribly 
complicated, it has been adopted 
by the Finns, who have universal 
suffrage for: both sexes, There 
are about one and a_ quarter 
million electors. There is only 
one Chamber of 200 members 
elected for three years. Election 
expenses are paid out of rates 





for absentee landlords, the peasants Prince Khilkoff. and taxes. . Each member for 
might give trouble, but not where three months’ session receives 
the landlords lived on their estates. He thought a salary of £56. 


that the reports of disaffection in the army 
were exaggerated. There might be a dozen or a 
hundred sympathisers with the revolution in each 
regiment, but as a whole. the army could be relied 
upon. “Never forget,” he said, “that in the army 
and among the peasants the name of the Emperor is 
still a thing to conjure with. And that you would 
see very plainly if the Emperor were to come out 
more and mingle with his people.” 
THE FINNISH DELEGATES. 

From St. Petersburg to Finland is not a far cry, 
and from talking with the Russians I passed by an 
easy transition to the Finnish delegates. There were 
eight of them, some pure peasants only speaking 
Finnish, the others spoke English. 1 found them 
well contented with the position which they had won 
by the successful pronunciamiento of last October. 


> 


MR. LUND OF NORWAY. 

The nearest neighbours of the Finns are the Scan- 
dinavians, who in all their branches are well repre- 
sented. The Swedes made the best ‘of the secession 
of Norway, none of the delegates expressing such 
wrathful sentiments as those uttered by some Swedes 
resident in London. Mr. John Lund, the Norwegian, 
gave a very pleasant account of the way in which 
Norway was settling down under her new King. The 
frost of Republicanism seems to’ have dissolved 
in Norway under the sun of the Democratic Dane, 
Queen Maud’s husband. The genial monarch has 
won all hearts by his simple manners and unaffected 
ways. Mr. Lund was much interested in the proposal 
to establish a Budget of Peace. Norway from the 
first institution of the Interparliamentary Conference 
has voted a small sum of about £300 a year, which 
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is divided into three portions, ‘The first is a grant to 
the Interparliamentary Bureau ; the second is paid to 
the Norwegian group of the Interparliamentary Union ; 
the third is a subscription to the Peace Conference. 
Switzerland is the only other State besides Norway 
which votes money regularly for the propaganda of 
peace and internationalism. 


COUNT APPONYI,. 


The most conspicuous figure at the Conference was 
the eloquent Minister of Education for Hungary, 
Count Apponyi. He was selected to move the 
response to the Prime Minister’s speech, and to 
respond at Westminster Hall to the toast of the 
Interparliamentary Union. ‘The memory of Louis 
Kossuth’s eloquence was recalled by the glowing 
sentences of the Count. The ease of his delivery, his 
perfect command of language and the accuracy of 
his grammar and of his pronunciation were marvellous. 





A. F. Aladyin, 


He told me that, with the exception of his visit to 
America, he had no practice in speaking in English. 
He had little time for preparation. On the morning 
of the Westminster Hall luncheon, which was fixed 
for 12.15, he began to write his speech at half-past 
ten, and completed his task amid constant interrup- 
tions as he sat at his desk in the Council Room. He 
was entertained at dinner in the House of Commons 
by the Eighty Club, which is intending to send a bevy 
of young Liberals to Buda Pesth this autumn. 

In conversation with 4d Kossuthite Hungarian, I 
was told that the Independent group are by no means 
sanguine as tothe future. They distrust the Emperor 
of Austria, they are not sure that his present con- 
ciliatory attitude is anything but a ruse to gain 
time. “...Wedo not know whether we shall get any- 
thing that we want.” ‘‘ What is it that you do want ?” 
Iasked. “(1.) Our language to be used as the word of 
command in our army. (2.) Our army to be in our 
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F. Rozditcheff. 
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own hands. (3.) Hungary to have its own Foreign 
Office and its own ambassadors. (4.) The connection 
with Austria to be restored or reduced to the purely 
personal tie which existed before 1848. That is what 
we want, but what we expect to get is another 
matter.” 

MR. W. J. BRYAN. 


After Count Apponyi, Mr. W. J. Bryan was the 
most prominent personality. He and his wife were 
present at all the sittings. His name and his fame 
had preceded him, and everyone was eager to hear 
him speak. His contribution to the Conference was 
an amendment to the proposed model arbitration 
treaty, calling upon the Powers to make compulsory 
a preliminary reference to a Commission d’Examen 
or committee of inquiry in every case of dispute 
before the sword was drawn. This was neither more 
nor less than my old formula “ Always arbitrate before 


—~ 


Prof. Maxim Kovalevsky. 





you fight,” which I launched in 1896, and which I 
pressed in vain upon the Hague Congress in 1899. 
The clause advising the appointment of Commissions 
d’Examen was the nearest I could get, and this was 
crippled by the absurd and even wicked exclusion of 
cases where honour and vital national interests were 
concerned. My protest against this limitation brought 
me within measurable range of a challenge to a duel 
from the delegate who mutilated the clause. I had, 
however, the satisfaction of seeing this limitation 
set on one side in the only instance in which the 
clause has been brought into operation. Mr. Bryan’s 
speech, demanding that no war shall take place until 
there has been a preliminary examination of the facts 
of the case, only asks that Christian civilised nations 
shall agree to enforce as a part of international law 
what the ancient Romans imposed upon themselves. 
He spoke with lucidity: and with weight, and his 
amendment was carried with acclamation. 


band 
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His second appearance was more characteristic. 
Mr. W. J. Bryan never had a more inspiring audience 
to address than that which confronted him when he 
followed Count Apponyi to reply on behalf of the 
Interparliamentary Union. He was equal to the 
occasion. His voice, his action, his matter were ali 
worthy of the man and of his theme. It was a dis- 
tinctly American speech, and parts of it, notably his 
reference to the Welsh revival, must have been almost 
unintelligible to many of his auditors. But the mobile 
feateres of the man and his musical voice were appre- 
ciated by all, nor could any one fail to have been 
touched by the fervour and the passion of his plea for 
peace. 

Mr. Bryan was everywhere spoken of as the next 
President of the United States. ‘“ Only Teddy Roose- 
velt can beat him,” said one of his countrymen, “and 
‘Teddy has sworn he won't stand.” Mr. Bryan, who 
is by way of posing as a great Conservative, is judi- 
ciously silent up6n these subjects. He was much 
lionised when in London, Mr. Winston Churchill 
entertaining him among others at dinner in the House 
of Commons. His views on India were hardly 
acceptable to Mr. Morley. 


MR. BARTHOLDT AND THE BUDGET OF PEACE, 


Another American who did good service at the 
Conference was Mr. Bartholdt, who is a member 
of the Council. He aims at the reconstitution of 
the Interparliamentary Union so as to make it a 
genuine international Parliament. He recognises 
that in its present state the Conference possesses 
no authority, so he would change its constitution, 
arm it with authority, and supply it with funds. 
I have to thank Mr. Bartholdt for rendering me 
yeoman’s service by keeping the question of the 
Budget for Peace before the Conference. Mr. Bart- 
holdt’s idea was that the various Governments should 
be asked to vote moneys every year which should be 
disbursed by the Interparliamentary group in their 
own country. This entailed of course the reconstitu- 
tion of the group so as to make it the direct repre- 
sentative of the legislature. Knowing that it was 
impossible to get our Parliament either to elect a 
group or to endow it with public funds, I pressed for 
the adoption of a resolution which M. La Fontaine 
undertook to move. That resolution affirmed that it 
was the duty of Executive Governments to undertake 
the propaganda of peace and international brother- 
hood, and to create a Peace Budget by appropriating 
a sum every year which bore a definite proportion to 
the Army and Navy Vote. 

The moving of thiseresolution was unexpectedly 
blocked at the last moment by the action of Mr. 
Beernaert, who held that there was no time for its 
consideration, and insisted that the subject should be 
passed on till next Conference. ‘ 

As the Hague Conference will have met before the 
next meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, this 
would never have done. But the authority of M. 
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Beernaert was supreme. The most vehement re- 
monstrances from the most influential members 
failed to move him. Fortunately the situation 
was saved by the tact and adroitness of Baron 
D’Estournelles de Constant, the head of the French 
group, who, after Count Apponyi and Mr. W. J. 
Bryan, loomed most conspicuously before the public 
at this Conference. M. D’Estournelles de Constant 
was charged with the Report on the Limitation of 
Armaments, which was the foundation for a resolution 
calling upon each group to urge its own Governmen 
to set on foot at once the preliminary study of th 
question of the possibility of restricting armaments 
‘This resolution was no sooner put and carried than 
M. D’Estournelles de Constant stated that it was 
important the Conference should express an opinion 
in favour of the Budget of Peace. He moved 
therefore, that the Conference recommends each 
group to press its Government to make an annua! 
appropriation for the promotion of peace and inter 
nationalism. Mr. Bartholdt sprang into the tribun 
to second it. He stated succinctly the argument in 
favour of devoting a cent for peace for every ten 
dollars for war. His speech was cheered, and when 
he sat down the resolution was put and carried 
unanimously. 
AN ITALIAN REINFORCEMENT. 

At the Conference, although not in an official! 
capacity, were two Italian officers, who had come to 
advocate a similar proposal, They had conceived 
the idea of a civilisation tax to be devoted to the 
propaganda of peace and of internationalism, not 
of decimal one per cent., but of one per cent. 
They calculate that by this means a sum of 
£4,000,000 per annum would be available, and they 
are full of magnificent ideas as to how this enormous 
sum can best be employed to prevent the outbreak of 
war and to promote the growth of international frater- 
nity. The success which has attended the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture leads them to dream 
of an International Institute on a still larger scale 
to promote the co-operation of the whole human race 
in the formation of a universal conscience and the 
organisation of thought. One of these idealists was 
Signor Fabio Ranzi, the other Signor Taddei. They 
brought with them a pamphlet by the former entitled 
“ L’Initiative du Roi d’Italie et le Temple de la Civili- 
sation & Rome.” Against them there stood M. 
Horrex, with his scheme for an International City at 
the Hague. Neither scheme came before the Con- 
ference, but there was much talk of them in the 
lobbies. Baroness von Suttner and M. Myatovitch 
interested themselves in the Italian project, of which 
we shall hear more in years to come. 


“C.-B.’S” SPEECH. 
The impression produced by the speech of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was to some extent 
obscured by the natural but extraordinary sensation 


created by his sentence about the Duma. But 
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among the older members of the Conference the 
significance of the Prime Minister’s declaration was 
instantly recognised. ‘“ What is there now left for us 
todo?” exclaimed M. Beernaert. “The English Prime 
Minister has undertaken our task. We may now go 
home, for our work is done.” ‘“ Never has such a 
speech been delivered by any Prime Minister,” said 
Count Apponyi. “ It was an inspiration to hear it.” 
Delegates from all nationalities vied with each other 
in expressing the delight with which they heard the 
familiar doctrines so often stated on their platforms, 
repeated with the utmost earnestness and fervour by 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain. The speech 
was a portent of progress and of peace, and to 
W. J. Bryan it was an unexpected revelation of the 
faith and courage which animate Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. 
THE BELGIAN DELEGATES, 

Belgium sent more representatives than any other 
nation in proportion to its size. Count Goblet 
D’Alviella, who is just bringing out a book about 
America, was conspicuous from his height and 
his clear, frank speech. He is a leader among 
the Liberals. M. La Fontaine and M. Vander- 
velde represented the Socialists, while of others 
there were no fewer than seventy-seven. Much 
curiosity was expressed as to the sentiments of the 
English towards Belgium. “We feel unhappy 
to think that you no longer regard Belgium with the 
affection which used to’ prevail in your country.” 


*“ Sir,” I always replied, “ we love Belgium as much as 


ever, and the Belgians as well. But we cannot stand 
the Emperor of the Congo.” “Oh!” was the 
answer, “ but what we think is that England wants the 


Congo for herself. Were it not for that suspicion 


things would be very different.” To which, of course, 
I could only reply that not even our Jingoes, who 
are now stretched out flat, wanted the Congo. But 
that the one thing absolutely intolerable was that 
King Leopold, whose title was created by an Inter- 
national Conference in order to civilise and open up 
the Congo, should use the authority so acquired to 
convert it intoa huge monopoly and collect rubber by 
torture and murder. 

I asked one of the Belgians how things had gone at 
the General Election. “ Excellently well,” he said, 
“and the strange thing is that everyone is satisfied. 
The Clericals, who lost many seats, are delighted 
they escaped being turned out. The Socialists are 
pleased because they gained two seats although they 
lost votes, and the Liberals are also pleased because 
they gained both seats and votes.” 

The Spaniards and Portuguese were represented, 
but they were silent. The most important German 
was Professor Eichkoff, a member of the Freisinnige 
party in the Reichstag. He has a good voice and is 
an admirable speaker. I-was very glad to hear from 
him confirmation of the reports I receive by nearly 
every post as to the excellent results that have 
followed the visit of the German editors to London. 
Another notable person, one of the most picturesque 
figures at the receptions, was Monsignor Count Vye 
de Vaye, a Hungarian Chamberlain of the Pope. He 
looked like a boy, but he has travelled round the 
world, interviewed Emperors, inspected the missions 
of a Continent, lectured the millionaires of America, 
and written a book—altogether a notable man who is 
but at the beginning of a notable career. 














[New York. 


Peace: Next Gentleman, Please! 
But the Powers, whose heads are bristling with bayonets, are in no hurry to take the vacant seat. 
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H. Nebel. 
“* National-Zettung,”” Berlin. 


Dr. Rippler. 
“* Tagliche Rundschau,” Berlin. 





Dr. Alfred Seeliger. 
“ Der Hammer,” Leipsic. 


Dr. Max Jaenecke. 
“* Hannoverscher Courier,” Hanover. 


MORE PORTRAITS 
OF THE 
GERMAN EDITORS 
WHO 


Visited London in June. 





Gustav Fuchs. 
“* Neueste Nachrichten,” Dantsig. 





Felix Salten, 
‘* Morgenpost,” Berlin. 





Leo Sechweyer. 
“ Neues Tagblatt,”” Stuttgart. 





Dr. Trefz. 


‘* Minchner Neueste Nachrichten,” Munich. 
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‘THE VISIT OF THE GERMAN EDITORS. 


—_— 


AM glad to be able to supplement the gallery of 
the German Editors which I published last 
month by several additional portraits. 

I much regret that considerations of space forbid 
my publishing biographical and journalistic details 
concerning these editors and their papers. 

Since their return to Germany the editors have been 
busily engaged-in describing their visit. One diligent 
man has written no fewer than eleven articles on the 
subject. Illustrated articles on the visit have appeared 
in the /(ustrierte Zeitung of Stuttgart, and in No. 43 
of Ueber Land und Meer. Dr. Paul Lindau con- 
tributed an account of his reminiscences to the eue 
Freie. Presse. 

Nothing can be kinder or more gratifying than the 
way in which all the editors have referred both publicly 
and privately to the hospitality of their English friends. 
Such experiences cannot fail to do good and to bear 
good fruit in the relations of the two countries. 


A CONSERVATIVE PROTEST AND AN APOLOGY. 


Of this I find a curious illustration in the only episode 
which has led some of our late guests to indulge in 
some plain-spoken criticism of my humble self. It 
was only a trivial thing, but not without its significance, 
The letter which I wrote to Frau Braun, begging her 
to accept the King’s invitation to Windsor Castle, has 
excited some comment in Conservative quarters, 
which I admit was not altogether without justification. 
The Conservativ Correspondenz published an article 
upon “W. T. Stead as Politician,” in which they com- 
plained that I ought not to have told Madame Braun 
that her appearance at Windsor would be a triumph 
for the sovereignty of the people and the equality of 
woman, because I had from the first positively 
asserted that no political significance was to be 
attached to the visit. I am free to admit that, 
considering all things, it would have been better 
if I had omitted that sentence from my letter to 
Madame Braun, and I make my apology to any of my 
German friends, merely making the excuse that I 
was too anxious to persuade Madame Braun properly 
to consider that my appeal might expose me to those 
complaints. But what gratifies me much is that my 
Conservative, colleague who has felt it laid upon him to 
administer to me this not undeserved trouncing, never- 
theless did so with a kindliness of spirit and a friendly 
sympathetic geniality of temper which seems to me 


to augur well for the future. As long as you agree 
with a man you never know how he feels towards 
you. Differ from him, tread on his favourite corns, 
then you will be able to form some idea as to whether 
he really bears a friendly heart. I think I have all 
unwittingly put the matter to the test, with excellent 
result. If only all future controversies between 
Germany and Britain are conducted with the urbanity 
and good feeling which characterised this little affair, 
our future is unclouded indeed. 


MADAME BRAUN ON THE VISIT. 


In the Judependent Review for August Madame 
Lily Braun-Gyziacki, the daughter of General 
Kretschmar, who has been the guest of the Countess 
of Warwick during her stay in England, writes on the 
German Editors in England an article from which I 
quote the following passage. For once I think not 
even Dr. Kronsbein would see anything in Madame 
Braun’s writing to object to. Speaking of her 
travelling companions, Madame Braun says :— 

Whatever be the views of their papers, all alike were 
deeply impressed by England, all agree in grateful recognition 
of the kindness which greeted them wherever they went 
there. Whether the visit to England has any wider, political 
significance can only be disclosed on a more careful con- 
sideration. 

The German Press, as a piece of political machinery, has an 
influence over the reading public far greater than the English. 
The average German politician wears blinkers. He sees nothing 
but the road in front of him, along which he is driven by his 
coachman, the newspaper. The Englishman of the same class 
—and this is a point which cannot be too strongly emphasised— 
has been educated for generations to a certain political maturity 
and independence of judgment, which prevents his regarding his 
newspaper as an infallible authority. He uses his own eyes. 
For this reason, the claims of the German Press are far more 
considerable than those of the English ; and the influence which 
may be exerted by it in the direction of friendship with England 
is of greater importance, of far greater importance, than can be 
attributed to the anti-German utterances of the English Press. 

Great satisfaction may therefore be felt by all friends of inter- 
national amity that the invitation extended by the Anglo-German 
Friendship Committee should have resulted in a visit whose 
unbroken success was indeed beyond all expectation. The 
impressions which the German editors received here, and will 
transmit to their readers, are certain to exert a wide influence in 
Germany. There isyet another reason for estimating very 
highly the success of this visit: A well-known German ballad 
describes how, one winter’s night, a horseman rode across the 
frozen surface of the Bodensee, in constant peril of his life. 
Referring to this in a recent issue of the Nation, Dr. Barth 
says: ‘*The successful conclusion of our expedition makes us 
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Dr. Wynecken. 
“* Allgemeine Zeitung,” Konigsbherg. 


think of the ride across the Bodensee.” Certainly it was a 
very risky undertaking to gather into one room men from the 
different political camps and different parts of Germany. The 
social intercourse of our editors, like that of their political 
followers, is confined to men of their own colour; they very 
seldom meet their opponents in the flesh. Their contests are 
not confined to matters of principle, but conducted with all the 
engines of personal abuse. Intercourse with a man of another 
party is almost the act of a traitor, The Englishmen who, in 
their innocence, invited us e masse, were breaking down the 





Dr. Otto Dresemann. 
** KOlnische Volkszeitung,” Cologne. 


Dr. Lier. 


“* Dresdner Anzeiger.” 





Dr. Zwintscher. 


“* Dresdner Nachrichten.” 


carefully-constructed barriers that separate Germans from each 
other. It might have been a dangerous experiment had the 
editors carried their paper war into private life. Most of them 
met for the first time ; and the consequences might have been 
disastrous enough but for the civilising influence of the good 
example shown us by our English friends. When King and 
Ministers extended an equal kindness to all without distinction 
of party, men would have blushed to treat each other with that 
German narrowness which regards each opponent as, ¢0 iso, a 
knave, and treats him accordingly. 


Dr. R. Breitseheid. 


Berlin. 
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Impressions of the Theatre.—XXI. 





(43.}—MY FIRST ENGLISH OPERA. 


Y first opera I heard at St. Petersburg twelve 

months since, when [ listened to Glinka’s 

“ Life for the Tsar” with feelings which were 

much more political than musical. I had my second 

experience of opera last month, when I was present 

at a performance of Gounod’s “ Faust ” (English ver- 

sion), by the Moody-Manners Opera Company, at 

the Lyric Theatre. Russian Opera ; English Opera ;— 

I suppose I shall get to Italian Opera and German 
Opera in due course. 

The first observation that occurs to me is the 
astonishing, the almost inconceivable fact that 
English Opera should be at such a discount in 
England. Here, surely, is a field in which it is 
legitimate to indulge in the passion of patriotism. 
This is a species of product which can only be 
developed in our own country. It asks for no favours. 
But it is at present struggling against the subsidised 
imports of the foreign market. And the strange 
paradoxical thing is that the men who patronise the 
foreigner, who help him with lavish subsidies to 
control the market, and to cut the throat of the native 
producer, are the very men who are loudest in their 
demand for Tariff Reform, and fiercest in their 
denunciation of the foreign importer ! 

Of course if it be true that we English have no 
voices, and that we can no more produce great singers 
than we can grow bananas in our cornfields, that ends 
the question. We must depend upon the tropics for 
our bananas, and we may have to depend upon Italy 
for our singers. But are we going to take such a 
verdict “lying down?” Where is Mr. Chamberlain ? 
Where is Lord Northcliffe? Has the Tariff Reform 
League nothing to say against this threatened extinc- 
tion of native industry? For my own part, being a 
true-born Englishman, whose love for his country has 
not been nursed by indulging a passion to deluge 
other countries with blood, it seems utterly pre- 
posterous to assume that the native wood-note wild 
of English song cannot hold its own in fair competi- 
tion with that of any foreign nation. 

Three years ago I made the sea journey from the 
Cape to Southampton in a steamer which also carried 
Mr. Gye and Madame Albani. I had a good deal of 
talk with them both, and I was particularly impressed 
by the positive assurance with which Mr. Gye declared 
that there was no people in the world which was so 
musical, which studied music so much and practised 
it more and appreciated it better than our own much 
despised English folk. Especially was this the case, 
he said, with the English of the North Country. He 
said no population in the world—and he had travelled 
everywhere—was more devoted to music than the 
people of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 


(44.;—* YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 


Possibly he was not thinking of the Welsh, who 
are indeed a nest of singing birds. But the Welsh 
are also our own people. Why is it that our rampant 
Jingoes, who are so mightily proud of the alleged 
superiority of themselves and their blood relations in 
the arts of slaughter, should be so singularly in- 
different to the position of our people in the realm 
of music and of song? 

Surely, if the divine art of music be a thing that is 
worth cultivating, it is one in which we as a nation 
may properly take a national pride. And if so, is it 
not time that somebody asked the King and the 
Queen and the Royal Family whether it is seemly 
and fitting that they should devote all their patron- 
age to the encouragement of foreign Opera without 
ever sparing a thought as to how they can best 
encourage and develop the music of their own land? 
In other words, has not the time come when an 
English king ought to be ashamed of himself unless 
he can point to something which he has at least 
attempted to do for the encouragement of English 
Opera? One of the functions, one of the most im- 
portant functions of modern monarchs is to act as 
the national advertisers of such national products as 
are most worthy of national encouragement. If our 
own: English King will have nothing to do with our 
own English Opera, what is the natural inference both 
of his own subjects and of other people ? 

That is, however, only by the way, a preliminary 
but not by any means an unnatural observation from 
one who sees an English opera for the first time. By 
English Opera I mean an opera in the English 
language performed by English singers. I am not 
referring to composers. Composers are necessarily 
few. And I amall for free trade in music. The opera 
which I saw (or heard) was the music of a Frenchman, 
Gounod, but the voices of those who sang were 
English and Welsh. As I know nothing of music I 
only note my impressions of the piece as a play. 

The story of Faust, in the popular version of 
Gounod’s opera, is simple enough. There is very 
little philosophy about it. In its main outlines it is 
merely a presentation of the familiar ingredients of 
the seduction, ruin, and death of an innocent girl, 
who finds salvation on her deathbed. The dramatic 
representation of the misery such lawless love entails 
upon the family of the victim, and the attempt to 
give visible shape to the temptation of human 
passion, are familiar enough to need no description. 
Nothing could be more admirable than the moral. 
But I could not help wondering whether this 
picturesque and beautiful tragedy has been as useful 
as it ought to be in inculcating a lofty standard of 
virtue, 
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I gladly and gratefully recognise the immense 
service which the Moody-Manners render to the 
service of art and of morality by the way in which 
they conduct their company. But every one knows 
' that they are the exception rather than the rule. The 
‘ representation of the tragedy of Faust and Mar- 
guerite is one of the stock pieces of every opera 
company at home and abroad. Has it or has it not 
tended to raise the morals of the people who witness 
it, or of the people who play it? If all that is said, 
nay, if ten per cent. of what is said by those who have 
_ had experience of the performance of operas abroad 
be true, the very last persons to be influenced by the 
pathetic representation of this pitiful tragedy are those 
to whom it is most familiar. Were it not so, there 
would be much less toleration for those who cut down 
the wages of chorus girls to a figure which renders it 
almost impossible to keep body and soul together 
unless they supplement their earnings from the purse 
of Faust. 

Of the opera as it was presented at the Lyric 
Theatre, the soldiers’ chorus scene was admirably per- 
‘formed and deservedly encored. The chorus worked 
together admirably, and there was an abandon and a 
“go” and a palpably manifest joy of life on the part 
of the performers which was pleasant to behold. The 
last scene, where Marguerite is revealed on her pallet 
of straw in the condemned cell was, as a ‘ableau 
vivant, very effective. But there, as elsewhere: in 
opera, the attempt to express emotion by singing 
instead of by articulate speech’ says nothing to a non- 
musical ear. 

In the first scene Faust is half revealed in the 
darkness of his cell, a kind of compound between 
Shylock and a shock-headed Punch. He is supposed 
to be weak and exhausted with study and the weight 
of years. But he hobbles and stumps about the 
stage with an exaggeration of lusty decrepitude, and 
he sings of his weariness and exhaustion with the 
lungs of a blacksmith. It is not at all surprising 
that he should be suddenly rejuvenated. He has 
been a young man all the time, and was only sham- 
ming age. 

To him enters the foul fiend in the person of 
Mephistopheles. Stage convention has decreed, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, that his Infernal 
Majesty shall appear without disguise, or rather in 
such well-known disguise as to serve as an advertise- 
ment rather than as concealment of his true character. 
Therefore the tempter arrives in the brightest of red 
costumes, with tall feathers in his cap in place of 
horns, and the name and superscription of Devil 
written large all over him. But surely that is not 
the way in which the evil one tempts man to his 
destruction. If the Devil would always wear his 
horns and hoofs and tail he would be powerless to 
harm. It is when he takes his walks abroad in mufti 

- that he gains access to the hearts of men. At the 
temptation in the wilderness the appeal is subtle. In 
Gounod’s “ Faust,” the Devil, if not in full uniform, 
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is in unmistakable regimentals. There is no subtlety 
in the temptation. Even philosophers are not so 
easily captured by the foul fiend. In vain is the net 
spread in the sight of any bird. 

When the Devil astonished the revellers by pro- 
ducing wine and then fiery sparks from the wall by « 
stroke of his magic wand, the most astonishing thin: 
was the way in which they took it. In real life 
such a miracle even now would have excited either 
worship or fear. In Gounod’s “ Faust” it seems al! 
like a piece of the day’s work, a thing curious, no 
doubt, but justifying neither adoration, attack, no: 
fright. And then the prolonged series of attempt: 
of the Devil to baffle the crosses of the sword-hilt: 
brought us perilously near to the miracle plays in whic! 
the Devil was the merry-andrew of the piece. Wha 
a fool of a Devil it is thus to run up against the magi 
barrier not once but twenty times! Of course, if al 
that is wanted is a peg to hang a few chords of musi 
on, I have nothing to say. But otherwise Gounod i: 
guilty of /ése majesté against the Lord of Hell. 

There is a mighty deal of make-believe to do in an\ 
opera ; but try my hardest I could not accept as « 
possibility the fact that the soprano, Siebel, had ever 
won the heart of Marguerite. Marguerite was at least 
a woman, and a woman capable of loving a man ; 
therefore she could never have been in love with a 
woman like Siebel. No man has a soprano voice ; 
therefore Marguerite’s lover must be a woman dressed 
up like a man. Siebel has a good voice, but when she 
protests loudly in song that she ts dying of love, why, 
oh! why, does she cast a roguish, gleeful glance up 
to the gallery. Death, even the death that lovers feign 
to endure, seldom comes in such buxom guise and 
with such a merry mien, 

The scene of the courtship and the capitulation of 
Marguerite is, for opera—where it is almost as difficult 
to follow the sense of the words sung as it is to under- 
stand the speakers at the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference when they speak French or German—quite 
easy to be understanded of the common people, 
although the rapidity of the pursuit of the flying fair 
was somewhat excessive. In the scene where Valen- 
tine is killed the death agony is prolonged beyond all 
reasonable precedent. it was well, no doubt, that he 
was killed. He did well to try to punish the man who 
wronged his sister; but the persistent iteration with 
which he doomed the unfortunate woman to perdition 
was revolting. It would have been a charity for one 
of the bystanders to have knocked him on the head. 

The church scene, in which the forlorn Magdalen 
is made to realise that her surrender to Faust had 
thrust her outside the pale, was very effective and 
beautiful. But always comes the haunting thought 
why, with this tremendous piece of symbolism, this 
representation by the combined forces of music, 
acting, painting, and architecture of the seventh com- 
mandment, is the sin of incontinence held in such 


light regard that it is often regarded old-fashioned and 


puritanic to spare a thought about virtue ? 
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The last scene of all, with the ‘abau of the flight 
of angels with outstretched hands waiting to bear off 
the soul of the penitent to heaven, is very beautiful 
and very touching. But just when the souls of the 
audience might be supposed to be thrilled by the sub- 
limest and most touching of all spectacles, the death 
of a sinner and the pardon of a God, the whole 
theatre rings with cheers and the clapping of hands, 
the curtain descends, only to rise again and again 
upon the bowing and smiling figures of Faust, Mar- 
guerite, and Mephistopheles as hand in hand they face 
the audience. I have often winced in church and 
chapel when a thrilling appeal to the congregation to 
flee from the wrath to come has been followed by the 
announcement, “The collection will now be taken.” 
But what is that to the horror of seeing Marguerite 
return from heaven in order to join hands with the 
Devil and her seducer in acknowledging the plaudits 
of the crowd. The audience will have it so, I am 
told, and so nothing can be done. I suppose the 
audience resents taking anything seriously at a theatre, 
and therein may be one reason why the moral lessons 
of the stage seem to have so little bite in them. It is 
odd that, while the performers strain every nerve to 
make their drama seem real, the audience should so 
relentlessly insist upon reminders that it is all a hollow 
pretence. 

Another and parting observation of the non-musical 
man, and I have done. Why this idolatry of the top 
note? Is this also a sacrifice to the audience? It 
would almost seem from the applause that there is no 
such short and simple way to the popular heart as a 
long prolonged top note. When listening to their 
demonstrations of delight I began to feel that at last I 
had come upon the secret of the prolonged and lofty 
note in which the toms and tabbies make night 
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hideous. The top note of the tom-cat, however, 
never seemed to me quite the most ideal form for the 
expression of intense emotion, amorous or otherwise. 


(44..—“ YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw was the one English 
dramatist whom the German editors wished to see 
when they visited London. Some of them saw him 
on the day on which they visited the Tower. What 
they thought of him “ you never can tell.” It is cer- 
tain that he did not please one section of German 
opinion by his frank declaration that he was too much 
of a Radical to be a Social Democrat. It is to be 
regretted that they had not an opportunity of seeing 
any of his plays at the Court Theatre. They could 
hardly have summed up that experience as one of 
them summed up his impressions of “ Colonel New- 
come ”—“a worthless play admirably performed.” 
For none of Mr. Shaw’s plays are worthless, only 
some of them are worth less than others. “ You 
Never Can Tell,” which I saw at the Court Theatre 
last month, is amusing enough, but, excepting for 
its one delightful character, the waiter, William, it 
can hardly be regarded as one of his best pieces. 
The satire upen the twentieth century woman is 
somewhat cheap, and the expression of love as a 
kind of tidal wave of passion which sweeps all 
before it is not particularly convincing. The 
white-haired old waiter, William, is, however, 
enough to atone for a multitude of sins. His genial 
philosophy, his calm imperturbable kindliness, his 
well-timed appearances as the deus ex machina to 
restore the even tenor of events or to avert a crisis— 
these things dwell in the memory long after the quips 
and the gibes of the twins, or the somewhat affected 
posing of the lady and her lover are forgotten. 





THE REVIVAL OF THE PAGEANT: AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


HE most notable event of last month in the way 
of pageants was the great Historic Pageant at 
Warwick, to which I have repeatedly referred. 

The second event, which deserved much more atten- 
tion than it received, at least from the south country, 
was the pageant at Ripon. The ancient City of Ripon 
was the pioneer of historical pageants. It first led 
the way twenty years ago, and this year it showed that 
it was quite capable of holding its own, even against 
such rivals as Sherborne and Warwick. Sir Benjamin 
Stone, who goes everywhere and photographs every- 
thing, visited both Warwick and Ripon, and in his deli- 
berate judgment, the Ripon pageant, in some respects, 
was even better than that of Warwick. Of course 
Warwick led in others, but honours were divided. 
A SWISS VILLAGE IDYLL. 

In view of the interest aroused by the National 
Dramatic Revival (writes an esteemed correspondent), 
it may be advantageous to notice briefly a village 
“idyll” organised recently entirely by amateur rustic 





talent in the Swiss highlands of Gruyéres, Canton of 
Friburg, partly for local charitable objects, and partly 
as a means of bringing out the strong native talent in 
this direction. The performers were almost exclusively 


from the small town of Broc (which numbers about 


three thousand inhabitants and is famous as the site 
of Cailler’s well-known chocolate factory), assisted by 
an orchestra from Lausanne. The performances took 
place in the open air, and were consequently depen- 
dent to a great extent on the weather, which, however, 
is on the whole much more dependable out here than 
in England. The history of the local chateau of 
Gruyeres was utilised to a considerable extent, 
three episodes in the course of it being 
introduced into the programme. These included 
the legend of its first foundation by Gruerius, the 
first Count, in the sixth century: he it was who, 
shooting a crane, vowed that the name. of the new 
town to be founded by him should be taken from it. 
So Gruyéres is the town of the grue or crane to 
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this day, and this bird has been retained as its 
coat-of-arms. ‘The Gruyerians who went to the first 
Crusade were next seen, and gave the celebrated 
‘March to Jerusalem”—a composition dating back 
some three hundred years. Later in the programme 
is seen Rudolph, one of the first count’s descendants, 
who engaged in a wrestling bout with one of his 
armaillis or cow-herds, and came off the worse. 
He seems to have flourished about the close of the 
fifteenth century, and the wrestling bout is made the 
oecasion for introducing a very charming “ Coraule.” 
This is an ancient dance apparently peculiar to 
Switzerland. It isdanced by men and girls standing in 
a circle. It was formerly given under the old lime 
tree (which still stands) in the neighbouring town of 
Bulle, on Sundays after the Mass, 


HISTORICAL TABLEAUX. 


One hundred and fifty years later another descend- 
ant, Count Michel, the last of his race, went into exile, 
and his pathetic farewell to the land of his birth is 
made the occasion of another tableau. The chateau 
still remains in its former situation, and having been 
carefully restored and filled with its ancient contents, 
is an object of interest to many visitors to this part 
of the country. The part of Michel was entrusted 
to a local station-master on the electric line which 
bisects the vicinity of Gruyéres ; he possesses a fine 
tenor voice, which, after a certain amount of training, 
will be likely to be heard far and wide. He was also 
heard again in one of the numerous Coraules, which 
together with local songs made up the main part of 
the programme. 

RUSTIC BALLETS. 


Then followed a duet entitled “ Charmante Sylvie,” 
in which a Court gallant attempts to woo (in French) 
a country shepherdess, who replies (in fafois). He 
first asks her if she has no lovers, upon which she 
replies that she knows not what love means. When 
he tries to explain, she suggests he is in need of an 
apothecary. After this followed a charming ballet, 
danced by men in green breeches and white shirts, 
with large straw hats, and girls in scarlet skirts, black 
corselet bodices, white chemisettes, and rustic straw 
hats; they went through the various pantomimes of 
mowing and raking with great precision, the whole form- 
ing an extremely pretty dance. After these had retired 
came a company of gleaners in bright blue petticoats 
and white chemisettes, who sang a rather mournful 
song about the fatigues of gleaners, performing the 
operation of gleaning as they advanced and retired. 
The industries of the country are further illustrated 
by the splendid herd of black-and-white Friburg cattle 
(fourteen cows and one bull) which were brought on. 
They were all prize animals, and ornamented with 
the splendid embroidered collars and huge bells of a 


century ago. 


oe 
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The Wakeman of Ripon. 


The performance, which terminated with the sing- 
ing of a Swiss national air, had been preceded by a 
procession of all taking part through the town to the 
grounds where it was to take place. This had an 
exceedingly picturesque effect, and was a good oppor- 
tunity for displaying the numerous interesting local 
costumes, which have now mostly, unhappily, dis- 
appeared. It was headed by an escort of old Swiss 
Guards in red and white, the counts and their pages, 
the Crusaders, shepherds and shepherdesses, and the 
herd of cattle already mentioned. 

Altogether the whole thing, considering that it was 
entirely carried through by amateur talent, reflects very 
great credit on all concerned. The only things that 
call for criticism are the entire absence of the crane 
(the local badge) from the scenes where the counts 
appear, and a certain crudeness of gesture on the part 
of some of the actors. These points, however, will 
doubtless be remedied in subsequent performances, 
which, we understand, are to be biennial. The idea 
is certainly one which could be profitably followed 
out; but, as has been said, it must depend for its 
success on climatic conditions. 
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IN THE REVIEWS. 


——————s—_—_ 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE DUMA. 
How CompPosED AND WHY DISSOLVED. 


THE dissolution of the Duma was predicted by 
Dr. E..J. Dillon as inevitable long before the Tsar 
lost hope of being able to get along with it. In the 
current number of the Contemporary Review, writing 
before the dissolution took place; he points out why 
such a course was unavoidable. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S OPINION. 


He prefaces his explanation by a quotation from 
Count Tolstoi’s judgment upon the Duma :— 

‘*T have three impressions of the Duma,” he recently said ; 
‘* one is comical, the second is revolting, and the third is disgust- 
ing. I have a comic impression, because it always seems to me 
that they are children playing at grown-ups. In the Duma 
debates there is nothing new, original, interesting. 

‘*] find revolting in the Duma the fact that the Parliamentary 
workers are lower than the average level of the community, yet 
they presumptuously take upon themselves the arduous task of 
settling the fate of a nation of a hundred millions. Lastly, the 
impression of disgust is produced by the coarseness, by the 
unveracity of the alleged motives, by the horrible self-confi- 
dence, and above all things else the bitterness.” 


WHY IT MUST BE DISSOLVED, 


Dr. Dillon points out that it was as impossible for 
the Tsar and the Duma to work together as for fire 
and water to mix. By the Constitution the Duma 
had put itself in the wrong :— 

The Parliamentary majority has, rightly or wrongly, identified 
itself with a certain political pregramme which runs directly 
counter to the fundamental laws. With the observance of these 
laws the Crown has, wisely or unwisely, bound up the liberties 
granted by the Manifesto of October and all the modifications 
introduced into the ancient régime. Therefore the cause of the 
Crown is associated with, if not dependent upon, the mainten- 
ance of these fundamental laws. Is there any way out of the 
seemingly inextricable jungle of difficulties for the monarch ? 
Perhaps there is none. But if there be any it surely lies in 
dissolving the Duma, ordering new elections, and bringing 
powerful but open influence to bear upon the voters. 

A monarch who had the weal of his country at heart as 
Nicholas II. undoubtedly has, and who could also discern the 
consequences of political measures before they are accomplished 
facts, would, I often think, be willing to run some risks in order 
to rescue his people and his dynasty. Thus he might dissolve a 
parliament which, however well-intentioned, could not work 
together with his Ministers; he might summon the peasant 
elders from all parts of the empire and place the matter in 
their hands. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE ARMY. 

Dr. Dillon says :— 

The troops are not yet disaffected as a whole. The great 
majority of the soldiers are still devoted to the Tsar and 
obedient to his officers, But the work of disintegration is 
going on rapidly, and may, nay must, in the end prove 
thorough. In the end. But some unforeseen event may take 
place at any moment which may hasten the process. The army 
is under a cloud. Nobody seems to care for its prestige ; 
nobody is ready to vindicate its honour. To revolutionise the 
army is not merely to put a spoke in the wheel of the monarchy, 
it is to ruin the whole nation. For anarchists this policy is 
conceivable, but not for any political party, however eager to 
pull down the prevailing political system. 


He compares the conflict between the Tsar and the 
Duma to a “duel being fought out between a man 
struck with the palsy and an individual subject to 
epilepsy, so that its course cannot possibly be 
normal,” 

HOW THE DUMA WAS CONSTITUTED. 

From an analysis of 448 deputies present on 
June 14th, the following interesting particulars are 
given by Deputy Borodin :—Only 66 members are 
over fifty years, and 34 are under thirty. The average 
age of the Constitutional Democrats is forty-one, of 
the Labour Party thirty-five. Two deputies are 
illiterate, 84 are self-taught, and 111 have only had 
primary instruction. 339 are Greek Orthodox, 4 Old 
Believers, 63 Catholics, 14 each Lutherans and 
Mohammedans, and 11 Jews. There are 13 Jews by 
race, two being Christians. The majority are Russians 
—263 Great, 62 Little, and 12 White Russians. 
There are 51 Poles, 6 Lithuanians, and only 4 Ger- 
mans. Nearly one-half the 448—or 204—are peasants, 
164 members of the nobility, 14 priests, and 11 
merchants ; 162 are peasant proprietors, 114 land- 
owners, 38 lawyers, 23 schoolmasters, 19 doctors, 
14 professors, 5 engineers, and 5 editors. There are 
25 working men. 


WHAT WILL GERMANY DO? 


Dr. Dillon gives the following account of the Austro- 
German agreement in case of eventualities :— 


It is understood that Austro-Hungary and Germany, alarmed 
lest owing to the inaction of the Russian Government the 
question of the autonomy of Poland should become acute, and 
also foreseeing the possibility of a sanguinary Jacquerie, the 
effects of which might perhaps be widely and intensely felt on 
their sides of the Russian frontiers, have agreed to make certain 
military preparations at present and to take certain definite steps 
later on, whenever either of the contingencies in question 
becomes an accomplished fact. 

If the flames of insurrection should break out in the neigh- 
bourhood of German or Austrian territory, measures will at 
once be adopted for which the preparations have already been 
made to hinder “‘the unripe elements of Austro-Hungary, 
Germany, Italy and Spain from taking fire from the sparks.” 
That is the real significance of the agreement alleged to have 
been come to by the two Governments, which have courteously 
communicated their intentions to the Russian Foreign Office. 





THE TSAR’S CASE AGAINST THE DUMA. 

THE Petersburg correspondent of the Worth A meri- 
can Review thus states one side of the Russian con- 
troversy which seldom finds expression in the English 
press :—, 

The Tsar’s case is this. He granted certain concessions to his 
people and loyally means to abide by them. But the politicians 
who have come to speak in the name of the nation are not con- 
tented with these. They want not merely more power, but all 
power. They do not even ask for it, but act as though they 
might take as much as they wanted without anybody’s leave. 
They demanded a Constitutiona! Assembly. It was refused. 
And now they themselves usurp the functions of a Constitutional 
Assembly by throwing existing governmental institutions into 
the melting-pot and moulding new ones. Now, this is a breach 
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of compact. Either, then, the Duma will abide by the terms of 
the contact, or else the contract will be annulled. It seems 
most probable that the Duma will not be satisfied with the 
modest vé/e assigned to it by the Emperor. For it already 
attempts to wield full legislative powers and claims other rights 
besides. It began by distributing their functions to each section 
of the new political machine ; itself took the lion’s share ; the 
Council of the Empire got nothing at all, while the Tsar was 
degraded to the rank of a figurehead, a waiter at the banquet he 
gave to his subjects. 

“Reign, but rule not !” were the stage instructions given to 
the Tsar. He was not permitted to exercise even such preroga- 
tives as are jealously preserved by the-most constitutional of 
rulers. He was commanded to pardon criminals, including 
murderers who had taken human lives ¢# masse without ruth, 
with calm deliberation. He heard it publicly proclaimed that 
those men were not criminals but heroes, that their release was 
an act not of mercy, but of justice, that it was not requested, but 
demanded, and that it must be done at once. His Ministers, 
who according to the terms of the compact were to be respon- 
sible to him alone, were condemned by the Duma to lose their 
seats, his former Ministers were excluded by the Labour party 
from the benefit of the amnesty, and an amendment was laid 
before the Duma to have them impeached for obeying the Tsar’s 
orders at a time when the Tsar’s authority was unrestricted. 
Agrarian reform was demanded on lines which, in the opinion 
of many liberal-minded politicians, would shake the foundations 
of private property, open the door to state Socialism, and bring 
about national bankruptcy within a twelvemonth. 

To the Court party all this smacks of Jack Cadeism, not of 
parliamentary. government. That being the view adopted by 
the Tsar and his influential friends, it is but natural to anticipate 
the dissolution of the Duma-during the long recess, and the 
creation of another assembly more faithfully reflecting the con- 
flicting views of the nation. Meanwhile, terror continues to 
reign in vast districts of the Empire. Men are being condemned 
to death by secret tribunals and being killed by wandering 
bands. Trains are being fired at, derailed, held up. 


ALADYIN. 
A Brier CHARACTER SKETCH. 

Mr. Kettocc DurLanp sends to the American 
Review of Reviews a brilliant pen-picture of the leader 
of the Russian Party of Toil, Aladyin, whom he 
describes as “ Russia’s first walking delegate.” 

HIS YOUTH. 

Mr. Durland says :— 


His parents were of the soil—poor to misery—overwhelmed, 
almost, by their poverty and suffering. But the boy of the 
family managed to survive infancy, and in due time went to 
work in the fields. He attended the local schools, and toward 
the period of adolescence he became imbued with the ambition 
and idealism which have been the making of so many boys in 
history, and determined to go to college. Animals interested 
him on the farm. People interested him as his horizon widened. 

EDUCATION. 


To be a doctor seemed a practical and worthy way of 
realising his ambition ; so to the University of Kazan he went. 
At the age of eighteen he was expelled for ‘ doubtful 
propensities”’; but he got back again, and eventually com- 
pleted the first year in the faculty of medicine. But Aladyin’s 
mind was too comprehensive and keen to remain concentrated 
on medicine. He could not be blind to the condition of the 
people about -him. And Simbirsk, his adopted government, 
was near the annual famine belt. Aladyin saw, and failed to 
_keep his opinions to himself. When he went up for his 
examination he was informed that it would be useless. The 
faculty had determined that he might not continue his studies, 

TRADES UNIONIST. 

Undaunted, Aladyin turned to the faculty of science. His 

university career was not untroubled, but he managed to stick 
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to it for three and one-half years. Then.came the final expul- 
sion. He had learned much, however, in three years, and he 
was by no means dissatisfied. 

He went at once to the outskirts of Kazan, there to labour 
among working men. He organised trade-unions, He dwelt 
upon the value and necessity of education. The working men 
listened, and were glad to be guided by him, young though he 
was at the time. At last he was arrested, but liberated on five 
hundred dollars’ bail, pending the delivery of a verdict. On 
the eve of this announcement he learned what the morrow would 
bring forth—four years in prison, solitary confinement, followed 
by eight years of exile in the frozen north, in the government of 
Archangel. Here he would be allowed seven kopecks.a day— 
less than four cents—for food. The prospect did not please. 
He succeeded in crossing the frontier into Germany, but as he 
had no money he soon came into difficulty with the police. 


EXILE. 

Aladyin fled to Belgium. In Brussels he secured work and 
managed to eke out a living fora few months; then to Paris, 
where he remained one year. Back to Belgium for three years. 
Then he went to London. 

IN LONDON, 


In London he fared indifferently. He did not land on his 
feet at once. -It was long before he was comfortable. A more 
veritable Jack-of-all-Trades could scarce have been found 
between West Ham and Ealing. At one time he was a dock 
labourer down along the Victoria Docks. Then he was a 
journalist—a stevedore of the pen—a tutor in Russian. This 
last led to his becoming a regular instructor in Russian to a 
group of officers. He worked for a time as an ‘electrician. 
When hard put to it, he turned doctor. Once he did yeoman 
service for a lawyer, incidentally picking up many crumbs of 
useful information which are now proving of value in his parlia- 
mentary career. 

AT TOYNBEE HALL. 

The settlement movement was in its prime then, and Toynbee 
Hall, that oldest of social centres, was attracting crowds of 
working men, Aladyin felt in his element. To Toynbee Hall he 
went, in the heart of Whitechapel. Here he gave three lectures 
a week in natural science, and sometimes a fourth on a social, 
economic, or historical subject. 


BACK TO RUSSIA, 

When the famous manifesto of last October was issued, 
Aladyin was one of the first to return. He came to St. Peters- 
burg via Finland. He went directly to the working men, and 
during the December strike he was one of the leaders, Finding 
the eye of the police upon him, he shortly found it prudent t 
leave the city. He journeyed to Simbirsk, and there founa 
his family, of whom he had not had direct news in several years. 
When the Duma elections began to be talked of, his villagers 
asked him to accept their nomination. He at once formed a 
electoral committee, but upon receiving secret information on 
the effect that he might be “taken” at any time, he again 
cleared away. He returned to the capital, and took up his 
home on the edge of the Finnish frontier, and only came to the 
city by day. While here, the election took place in his own 
Government, and he found himself returned to the Duma as a 
Deputy. Immediately upon hearing of this he took steps to 
form a peasant and labour party. His residence abroad had 
shown him the value of organisation. He gathered the strongest 
of the elected peasants about him into a kind of council, and 
this body invited all of the Peasant and Labour Deputies to 
hurry to St. Petersburg in order to perfect the organisation as 
rapidly as possible. 





AN interesting magazine, devoted to spas and sana- 
toria, is the Health Resort (140, Wardour Street). With 
the July issue the price has been reduced from 6d. to 3d. 
The contents of the number include articles on Buxton, 
Evian-les-Bains, Hastings, and Toblach. 
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THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 
In the" Westminster Review Mr. Herman Scheffauer 
‘writes on the powers preservative of peace. He 


_ pleads for agreement between Britain and Germany 


to act as a determinant of war and preservative of 
peace among neighbouring nations. A close friend- 
ship of this kind would, he maintains, form a union of 
such impregnable strength as to be able to dictate and 
obtain that policy and state of universal peace which 
all nations conceive to be indispensable. Britain and 
Germany are natural allies. Cohesion of race ought 
to tell :— , 

It is, therefore, not in a formal alliance with a semi-barbarous, 
newly-civilised Oriental Power nor in the interchange of courtesies 
between herself and a Latin people, foreign in temperament, 
race, religion, ideals, form of government, and genius of lan- 
guage, nor in a remote independent Transatlantic Power that 
England has to seek her natural ally, but in her own hemisphere, 
in a race and nation more closely related in all essential and 
significant points. 

The. sea power of England and the land power of 
Germany opposed would be futile. United they would 
form the most potent workman in the crusade of 
peace. 

In the Westminster Review also, Mr. Harry Hodgson, 


writing in view of the coming Hague Conference, 


denounces the arbitration treaties that have been so 
numerously signed as sham agreements, for they 
apply only to questions of a juridical character or 
interpretation of treaties. They explicitly exclude 
vital interests, independence or honour of contracting 
parties. These excluded elements are generally those 
on which international rupture occurs. He prefers 
this practical plea :— 

To make resort to arbitration by the nations a success, there 
should be a capable, impartial, and stable judicial authority. 
It is the fact that no such reliable authority exists that makes 
statesmen shy of arbitration. But the nations have not yet made 
an intelligent attempt to form such an authority. The personnel 
of the Arbitration Court ought to have permanent existence, and 
not be subject to the choice of the disputants, as is the method 
with the Court at the Hague, since such choice inclines to 
partiality. Each contracting nation should choose a man, 
or more if necessary, as a member of the Court. When 
arranging the scheme, the representatives of the nations should 
solemnly pledge their respective governments and peoples 
to select a man with the single purpose of securing high 
character, capacity, and impartiality. It should be agreed 
that the men elected shall each renounce the special claim 
which his nation has on him, and shall by his election enter 
into membership of all the contracting nations, and that thence- 
forward to the end of their lives their bond and obligation shall 
be to all these nations alike. Each man elected should be 
required to make a solemn pledge to do his utmost to free 
himself from the influence of party interests, and to make it his 
sole regard to promote the well-being of the nations by the 
impartial and wise conduct of the Court. A neutral language 
should be chosen for the official use of the Court. The spread- 
ing use of Esperanto in several nations in recent years proves 
that such a language, suitable for all purposes, can be acquired 
without great difficulty. Each contracting nation should bind 
itself to submit to the Court every matter of difference between 
it and the other contracting nations which they fail to settle 


~. diplomatically ; and they should agree to jointly maintain the 
_ + Court’s authority. 


Such a scheme, he argues, might be started by any 


"two of the great military nations. 


THE WAIL OF THE WORSTED JINGO. 

_ Human nature being what it is, I am afraid there 
is no magazine which Liberals will read with such 
satisfaction this month as the ational Review, After 
the ten long years during which the iron entered into 
our souls, it is some consolation to watch the writh- 
ings and listen to the wailings of our discomfited 
oppressors. In this month’s WVationa/ the editor gives 
way to an uncontrollable paroxysm of hysterics. He 
seems to be even more furious with his own party 
than with the Ministry, although he is so mad with 
the Government as to speak of “Mr. Haldane’s 
shameless raid on the Army.” As for Mr. Bryce, “he 
is establishing Nationalist supremacy through admin- 
istrative injustice.” 

He loathes Lord Loreburn, “that crafty Scotch 
sentimentalist.” He declares that— 

The Pro-Boers in the Cabinet have concentrated their energies 
on undermining the British position in the Transvaal. ‘The 
aggressive element of the Cabinet is determined to hand over 
South Africa to the Boers. The weaklings offer a fitful and 
halting resistance. What a glorious opportunity for an Oppo- 
sition worthy of the name ! 

But, alas! the pity of it, the Opposition is not 
worthy the name :— 

Great Britain is saddled with a Government which menaces 
every national and Imperial interest, while the Opposition is 
reduced to such a lamentable state of paralysis and impotence 
as to be unable to exercise any serious influence on the course 
of affairs. 


And he tells us why :— 


The Conservative Party is ruled by a small, irresponsible, 
and, as events have shown, utterly incompetent oligarchy, com- 
pletely out of touch with public opinion, of which it is as 
contemptuous as any Russian Bureaucrat. Our leaders have no 
knowledge of the drift of popular sentiment, or the feelings of 
the rank and file. 


Alack a day! 


MR. HALDANE’S SCHEME. 

Mr. F. TREFFRY, discussing national defence in 
the Westminster Review, declares that Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme has not satisfied the Army, and questions 
whether it will satisfy the public. The writer cannot, 
however, concur in the doctrine of the extreme blue- 
water school. He urges the extension of physical 
exercises as a compulsory subject in all State-aided 
schools, the encouragement of all boys to join the 
Boys’ Brigade, Church Lads’ Brigade, or a cadet 
company, to the extent of allowing them a State 
grant. He questions whether parliamentary franchise 
should not be refused to those who fail to make 
themselves efficient to defend their hearths and 
homes. 

Blackwood quotes Lord Roberts and Lord Milner 
with great wrath against Mr. Haldane’s “ new make- 
shift,” and sums up by declaring, “ We would consider 
as an act of treason reduction of the land forces of 
this country by a single combatant.” As poor Mr. 
Haldane proposes to reduce the military forces of the 
Crown by 20,000 men, he is, according to this show- 
ing, guilty of a twenty-thousand-fold act of treason ! 
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THE MILITARY CASE AGAINST CONSCRIPTION, 
; By CotoneL F, N, MAuDE. 

WE are so much accustomed to hear military men 
extol the advantages—even the necessity—of universal 
military service, that there is something refreshing in 
finding a military man objecting on military grounds 
to this popular military panacea. In the Contemporary 
Review Colonel F. N. Maude confesses that he was 
once enamoured of the German and compulsory system. 
But now “character,” he says, “and that indefinable 
art of command which makes men willing to follow a 
favourite leader to the death, are far more easily 
evolved where compulsion is practically absent.” The 
writer is decidedly optimistic as to the British Army. 
The responsibility for training of the men being fixed 
on the proper shoulders, namely company com- 
manders, and the captains having now a direct 
interest in their companies, they are declared to 
realise their deficiencies and try to diminish them. 
“Greater advances have been made in the last five 
years than in the whole previous generation, and as 
long as our present conditions hold good this progress 
will continue in geometric progression,” 


' WE HAVE THREE MILLION SOLDIERS! 


“We never knew how strong we were,” will be the 
exclamation of many a reader as he comes on this 
paragraph :— 

‘Quite apart from the 250,000 that can be summoned at any 
given moment, there stand behind them somewhere about one 
and a half million of men, still of an age to bear arms, who 
have already passed through the ranks, whilst exclusive of the 
Army Reserve we have half a million of ex-Regular soldiers 
and at least a million more of ex-Militiamen and Yeomanry, 
practically all of whom must come to the colours in a grave 
crisis, for there will be nowhere else for them to go to. 
Roughly speaking, therefore, our voluntary system affords us 
over three million men trained to arms between the ages of 18 
and 45, out of a total adult male population of ten million. 
This system has not yet reached its culminating point, for if 
the steady growth of the past .thirty years is maintained, and 
given‘continuity of conditions, as there can be little doubt that 
it will be, then in 1940 out of twelve millions we shall have no 
less than six million more or less trained to arms. Surely this 
is a power of expansion sufficient for anybody, for even the 
French law of conscription, the most stringent in Europe, would 
not supply a greater proportion. 

Cotpulsion would convert the men who now come 
of their own free will into “ incipient recalcitrants of 
the worst description.” A great war would, he thinks, 
vastly increase our resources without any compulsory 
aid. “It will not be men that we shall want when 
the great struggle comes, but officers trained to 
employ them to the best advantage.” So he insists 
that our foremost need at the present time is an organ 
of scientific inquiry presided over by a man of true 
scientific habit of mind, by preference an ex-naval 
instructor, “for the designing of an army corps is 
almost as much a matter of compromise as the 
designing of a battleship.” 


MR. HALDANE, THE DESTROYER OF HIS PARTY! 


In a postscript Colonel Maude animadverts on Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme, He takes it to be convincing 
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evidence of the want of ahy scientific knowledge of 
the bedrock on which military efficiency ultimately 
depends, Within the limits fixed by the physique of 
the country, he maintains “ You cannot train too many 
men to bear arms, for each man as he leaves the 
Army has a better expectation of life and is a more 
efficient wealth-producer than he otherwise would be.” 
A more formidable prospect is held out in the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

Further, ‘with reference to his proposal to hand over the 
administration of the auxiliary forces to the County Councils, 
the same statistics which it would be the duty of my proposed 
Department to cause to be prepared would show that the ulti- 
mate result must almost inevitably be to destroy the political 
party to which Mr. Haldane belongs altogether, For the ex- 
soldiers, sailors, and volunteers form by far the largest collec- 
tive vote in the nation, and once they realise their power, good- 
bye to all economy for the future, This consequence is 
inevitable, for men with the keenness necessary to become 
volunteers never are, and never can be, satisfied with the degree 
of efficiency attainable in peace. The more they realise what 
war means, the more they clamour for the unattainable. 





' POLAR EXPEDITIONS THE BEST NAVAL 
TRAINING. 


To the Cornhill Magazine for August Sir Clements 
Markham contributes an article on “ Objects of Polar 
Discovery.” In it he recommends exploring expedi- 
tions as the best training for the Navy :— 


Years ago, Sherard Osborn had said amidst naval applause : 
** Do not make us pass our lives cleaning brass-work and crossing 
top-gallant yards, There is good naval work to be done in time 
of peace.” 

Alas ! though men can still part brass rags, they can no longer 
cross top-gallant yards. The need for such exploring work as 
Sherard Osborn thought so desirable is greater now, Yards and 
masts have disappeared. 

One of the most eloquent speeches ever made by a naval 
officer was that in which Harry Keppel described reefing topsails 
in a gale, and the qualifications for the man hauling out the 
weather earring. 

Where are his successors now? Not learning to be seamen 
aloft, not acquiring experience and presence of mind in the 
abolished brigs or in icy seas ; but probably learning gymnastics 
ina barrack-yard. That will not make a sailor, Antarctic 
expeditions will; and what is more, it is likely that the best 
Antarctic sledge-traveller will be the best marksman in a gun’s 
crew, as has been proved before now. 

There is no better school for the Navy than exploring expedi- 
tions ; and a truly instructed and patriotic Admiralty would 
always have at least two at work, primarily for training officers 
and men, also for the promotion and continuity of scientific 
research. We want the best men far more than the best 
matériel, 





PYTHAGORAS might feel himself a little at home in the 
July onist, For number in its various developments 
forms a prominent subject of discussion, Mr. W. S. 
Andrews describes with illustrations the various forms of 
magic cube. The editor {deals with the number Pi in 
Christian prophecy, The relation between the diameter 
and the circumference \of a circle, long before it was 
more accurately ascertained, even in primitive times, was 
recognised in the number 33, or seven halves. Hence 
perhaps the mystic number 7, the frequent occurrence 
of “three days and a half,” and the phrase, “a time, 
times and a half.” 
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THE KAISER’S NEW TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Dr. Cart Peters contributes to the Windsor 
Magazine a very readable sketch of the often- 
sketched Kaiser. After recalling the Kaiser’s 
veneration for his grandfather, Dr. Peters remarks on 
the friendship which ties him to his brother Prince 
Henry of Prussia, and adds :— 

The relations between these two brothers always remind me 
of the two brothers in ‘‘ The Virginians” of Thackeray, On 
the one side absolute brotherly friendship, on the other bound- 
less admiration and loyalty. _If it be true that a man is best to 
be valued by what his nearest surroundings think of him, the 
Kaiser will not fare badly. 

Altogether, the Kaiser has a great charm in personal inter- 
course. This will be confirmed by all who have come into 
personal touch with him, whatever their nationality may be. 
He has obliging manners, is lively and witty in his conversa- 
tion, and takes a keen interest in all questions of the day. He 
speaks English and French as his own mother tongue. His know- 
ledge is wide, and he has his mother’s quick understanding. 

The most notable thing in the sketch, however, is 
what Dr. Peters reports of a personal conversation 
with the Kaiser. He says :— 

I know personally that the German Emperor sees the welfare 
of Germany, and mankind in general, in a close alliance between 
the three great Teutonic Powers: America, Great Britain, and 
Germany. He told me so himself in February, 1894, at a Court 
Ball at the Schloss in Berlin, when I had just come back froma 
trip through the United States. He was pleased, His Majesty 
said, that I had gone there. The visit of Prince Henry in 1902 
is in the same line of policy. The American Press is, I think, 
far too suspicious with regard to German political schemes. Of 
course, the Kaiser wants elbow-room for his commercial and 
coloniai policy. Every thinking German desires that. ‘‘ Our 
future lies over the seas,” he said at Stettin. But, I think, a 
development of fifteen years has given ample proof to mankind 
that Kaiser Wilhelm ITI. has no military ambition dangerous to 
the peace of the world, 


GERMAN FRIENDSHIP IN EGYPT. 

Mr. Epwarp DIcey, writing in the Zmpire Review 
on Islam in fermentation, traces the uprising of the 
natives in various parts of the French, German, and 
English colonies to the recent defeat of Russia by a 
non-European Power. ‘This has stirred the Moslem 
feeling. Mr. Dicey entirely approves Lord Cromer’s 
stern measures in the recent executions. He goes on 
to say this good and timely word for Germany :— 

To the best of my belief our own Government is fully aware 
how much we owe to the refusal of Germany to give any encour- 
agement to the invasion of the Sinai Peninsula by Turkish 
troops. It is certain that if Germany had kept silent at Con- 
stantinople, the Sultan, relying on the supposed good-will of 
Germany and on the temporary effacement of Russia as a military 
Power, would have pursued his aggressive policy towards Egypt, 
and would have compelled England to engage in a war with 
Turkey, and by so doing expose herself to the bitter hostility 
of Islam throughout Asia and Africa generally, and especially 
in Egypt. We thus owe our escape from a position of grave 
embarrassment, which would, in all likelihood, have eventuated 
in war, to the good faith of Germany. This being so, common 
sense, not to speak of common gratitude, should compel us to 
look with great scepticism upon all reports, emanating for the 
most part from French sources, which seek to represent Ger- 
many as being engaged in perpetual intrigues to undermine 
British influence in Africa and elsewhere. These reports are 
reproduced by a Section of the British press without hostile 
comment, and their reproduction naturally creates ap unfavour- 
able impression on the German public, 
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BRYAN AND ROOSEVELT COMPARED. 

In the World’s Work Mr. George Turnbull writes 
on Mr. Bryan and the Presidency. He considers 
Mr. Bryan’s selection by the Democratic Convention 
as Presidential candidate to be most probable. 
Mr. Turnbull thus compares the two foremost 
figures in the American political world :— 

A very attractive ‘man personally, Mr. Bryan offers an 
interesting contrast in some respects to the present President of 
the United States, while in other respects the two resemble 
each other strikingly. They are both men of comprehensive 
intellectual activity, of great breadth and downrightness of 
character. They are both strenuous in method, and they 
represent many of the best qualities, not only in American 
public life, but in what we may call English-speaking public 
life. But in personality the two are very different. Mr. Roose- 
velt like Mr. Bryan is very attractive, and he is certainly more 
versatile. But Mr, Bryan is an orator. More especially he 
excels as a campaign orator—the expression is an American one 
and the English equivalent is ‘‘ electioneering orator ’—a man 
who talks from the hustings. In this respect he has probably no 
equal, certainly no superior in the United States. Mr. Roese- 
velt, his best friends will admit, has no special oratorical ability. 
People are always interested in what he has to say, and he has 
a reputation*for speaking his mind. But his voice is poor—it 
breaks at every other sentence and runs to a falsetto—his 
delivery is not good, and his platform manner leaves a great 
deal to be desired, Mr. Bryan, on the other hand, has an 
extremely polished manner, and a full musical voice, with that 
peculiar quality of magnetism in it which the real orator always 
possesses. He sways an audience for the time being—whatever 
the after result may be. 





MANITOUISM. 

ARTHUR O, Lovejoy, in the MJonis#, writes on the 
fundamental concept of the primitive philosophy of 
man. He maintains that the sharp distinction 
between primitive magic and primitive religion drawn 
by Mr. Frazer and others cannot be made out. He 
does not quite go so far as Miss Fletcher, who says 
that the foundation of the Indian’s faith involved two 
ideas : that all things animate and inanimate were per- 
meated by a common life ; and that this life could not 
be broken, but was continuous. He insists rather that 
the underlying and all-controlling preconception in the 
thought of savages contained the following features :— 

That there is present in nature a diffused and inter-connected 
impersonal energy or vital force, some guantum of which is pos- 
sessed by all or most things or persons ; that the amount of this 
energy is more or less fixed or limited; that any unusual, 
striking or alarming power, ability or productivity in anything 
is evidence of the special presence of this force; that it is 
localised in different natural objects, or possessed by different 
persons, in varying degrees ; that the most important property 
of anything consists in the amount of this energy which inheres 
in it; that portions of such vital energy may be transferred from 
one person or thing to another, and may be controlled, regu- 
lated, insulated, by various devices, usually of a mechanical 
sort ; that contact between a person or object highly charged 
with this energy and one less highly charged with it will, without 
the volition of either, produce, as it were, an explosion of vital 
force highly dangerous to the weaker party, and it may be to 
both ; that the chief end of man is to get possession and control 
of this force ; and that the chief utility of an immense variety of 
rites lies in the manipulation of it. 


He would refer to the primitive belief in a pervasive, 
life-giving energy as manitouism, and to that energy 
itcelf as manitou. - 
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DISCIPLINE OR DISESTABLISH ? 
Tue Report oF THE CHURCH COMMISSION. 
Tur Nineteenth Century devotes the first thirty-two 
pages of its August number to a symposium on the 
Report of the Church Discipline Commission. 
‘The first position is rightly given to the energetic 
and determined lady. to whom the appointment of the 
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Morning Leader. 
Tue Bisnop: ‘Dear me! it appears from this that I am expected to 


[July 4. 


supervise the conduct of your services, What a bore!” 


[The report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline lays 
stress on the fact that the Bishops do not carry out the powers conferred 
upon them by the Public Worship Act.] 


Commission was originally due. But for Lady Wim- 
BORNE there would have been no Commission ; she 
ought to have been a member but for the handicap of 
sex. She found compensation, however, in getting up 
the evidence upon which the Commission reported. 
Now that she has got a report she is by no means 
satisfied with it. She accepts its finding as to the 
facts, but she rejects its recommendations. She 
remarks with some complacency that the Protestants 
have abundantly proved their case against the extreme 
Anglicans. The Commission admits that Roman 
practices exist in 559 churches, but that in no sense 
represents the extent of the evil, as the enquiry was 
by no means exhaustive and no evidence was received 
after a fixed date. No fewer than fifty-four illegalities 
are reported as being widely practised in the Church 
of England. For the sake of reference it may be 
well to quote the list of Illegal Practices :— 


1. Vestments, g. Incense. 

2. Confiteor and last Gospel. 10. Portable lights. 

3. Ceremonial mixing of the 11. Lights upon the holy 
chalice. table. 

4. Wafers. 12. Holy water. 

5. Lavabo. 13. Blessing of palms. 

6. The hiding of the manual 14. Tenebre. 
acts. 15. Washing the altars. 

7. The sign of the Cross. 16. Paschal candle. 

8. Sanctus bell. 17. Stations of the Cross, 
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The evil being admitted, the question now arises, 
What must be done? Lady Wimborne has quite made 
up her mind about one thing, and that is that the first 
recommendations of the Commission shall not be 
carried out :— 

The recommendations are ten in number, but the chief im- 


portance centres in two. These are a revision of the rubrics and 
a reform of the ecclesiastical courts. 


She remarks that :— 


The main idea seems to be an endeavour to drive a wedge into 
the ranks of the Anglican party, to divide it into two groups, 
which might be termed ‘reconcilables ” and ‘‘ irreconcilables.” 
It is recognised that the latter, who are evidently looked upon as 
a small group, must either conform to the law or leave the 
Church. The other and larger group it is hoped to retain by 
relaxing the rubrics in their favour. 


Its refusal to illegalise the rubrics rouses her to a 
state of indignation, for she points out that the legali- 
sation of the rubrics means the legalisation of vest- 
ments, which are at present illegal :— 


We may takeit as an accepted fact that no revision of the 
rubrics which would satisfy even the less advanced members of 
the Ritualist party would ever be assented to by the more 
Protestant section of the Church. In altering them in the interest 
of the minority, who would have successfully defied their 
bishops, the law of thé land, and the strongly expressed feelings 
of the community, we should risk the break-up of a Church 
which in the main is !oyal. 

A victory achieved by them on this point would, therefore, 
be a victory all along the line. It would be the height of folly 
on our part to give way. Our present position with regard to 
vestments is an impregnable one. 


Her last word is that :— 

Of one thing we may be certain—viz., that if Parliament 
cannot find means for maintaining law in the Church, its dis- 
establishment and disendowment will speedily follow. 

Canon Henson thinks that the Report is a great 
victory for the High Church party, the greatest 
victory which Tractarianism has yet won; but although 


-he thinks that the Report must directly produce some 


legalisation of some kind, it may ultimately lead to 
disestablishment of the Church :— 


Any serious attempt to restrain Ritualistic vagaries by 
revising the Established system on Tractarian principles, or, 
which comes to the same thing, to pass into law the recom- 
mendations of the latest Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, will precipitate Disestablishment. 

Sir George Arthur states the view of the Ritualists. 
He hates the Commission, and says :— 

The Government of that day created the Commission under 
Parliamentary pressure from an Orange-Erastian group, backed 
outside by the crusade of the Kensitites. 

And he states under five different heads that he 
thinks the Report impracticable. He says :— 

It is putting no unreasonable gloss on this suggestion to inter- 
pret it as an attempt to tinker the Prayer-book, or—more 
specifically—to arrange a bargain under which High Churchmen 
are to be indulged with a “distinctive vesture” for the Com- 
munion service, on the condition that they will consent to an 
authorised modification in the use of the Quécungue vult. 

Mr. Herbert Paul scoffs at the idea of acting upon 
the recommendations of the Commissioners. He 


says :— 

The idea of a new Ornaments Rubric for the total or partial 
recognition of ‘‘ vestments” is, on the other hand, chimerical 
and visionary. The House of Commons has something better 
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to do than to regulate‘ecclesiastical millinery. The only change 
in the rubric likely to be carried is the removal of the Athana- 
sian Creed, for which, I believe, St. Athanasius is in no way 
responsible. 

But of course no reasonable man can shut his eyes to the fact 
that any Bill to carry out this Report, or any single paragraph 
of it, will be accompanied by a demand for disestablishment. 
The Church of England has endured and flourished because it 
afforded ample scope and latitude for all varieties of Protestant 
opinion, from the Highest of the High to the Broadest of the 
Broad, If it is to sink into a small ‘‘ Anglican” clique, its 
severance from the State, as from the main body of English 
opinion, will be speedy, definite, and complete. 

If the alternative be that discipline must be 
restored in the Church or it must submit to Dis- 
establishment, it is quite clear that all the four writers 
in the JVineteenth Century give their vote for Dis- 
establishment, not because they like it, but because 
they think it inevitable. 


RITUALISTS AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. H. P. Russell 
subjects Ritualists to a dose of stringent logic. He 
analyses what they term “Catholic consent.” The 
visible Church Catholic to which they appeal is 
supposed to be made up of the Roman, Greek and 
Anglican Communions. The Greek Communion in 
Russia recognises the Tsar as “Supreme Judge in 
this spiritual assembly.” The Anglican community 
is never appealed to by the Ritualists, he says, as an 
authority. In place of its authority they appeal to 
“the agreement of East and West.” In the Roman 
Communion alone is there a spiritual authority, a 
government and jurisdiction that is not Erastian or 
territorial, but universal, The writer concludes, with 
Cardinal Newman, that Ritualists can only remain a 
party by professing, with whatever inconsistency, the 
private judgment that they once disowned. Ad- 
herents of the Ritualistic position who defy the consti- 
tuted authorities of their own Church, and yet refuse 
to accept the authority of the Church of Rome, “ obey 
in fact no objective authority, whether ecclesiastical 
or civil, but a subjective speculation only, which has 
but the authority of their private judgment.” 


: Canon HENSON’s STRICTURES. 


In the Contemporary Review Canon Hensley 
Henson deals very gravely with the Report. He 
laments the denominationalism of the National 
Church which has reproduced the congregationalism 
of Dissent. He says, “The Church of England 
has been disestablished piecemeal in the course 
of the last century, and now survives the process 
embarrassed by the incidental destruction of the 
very presuppositions of the discipline of an Estab- 
lished Church.” Nevertheless he later declares that 
the parish clergyman has a vast influence outside of 
his congregation, and “it is a matter of national 
concern that this vast indirect influence should be 
wielded on principles which the nation approves.” 
After referring to the distinctly Roman character of 
vestments and the Mass, he refers to the extended 
use of the Confessional, and says, “A wedge of 
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suspicion is being driven between the clergy and the 
robustest moral sections of English life which sooner 
or later will rend asunder with destructive violence 
the seeming solid fabric of our national Church.” 
He exclaims, “ Was there ever, in the whole course 
of Christian history, so fair a field for self-willed 
individualism as the English Ritualist possesses in 
the national Church?” He asks whether the in- 
fluence of the national Church is tending to increase 
or diminish the moral and intellectual forces of the 
State. The Canon concludes, with a touch of 
malice ;— 

Who that reflects on the puerilities solemnly described in this 
strangest of all Blue Books will feel able to indulge the hope 
that, where self-will and impunity are so wedded to superstition, 
it can be assumed that intelligence will be allowed even so 
much part in ecclesiastical politics ? 

“ PRAY FOR UNITY.” 

A writer in Blackwood on the Report declares that 
Ritualism is a bastard growth for which the High 
Church Party is in a measure responsible :— 

We must all pray for unity. And the longer a settlement is 
delayed, the wider is the gap likely to become. By the per- 
manent alienation of either of the two great middle parties the 
field would be left clear for disestablishment. Rome would 
profit largely by the event, and become in time the most power- 
ful religious organisation in this country. 

Still there is time, apparently, to avoid this consum- 
mation of Anglican dissension. The writer says :— 

Let us trust that, when once satisfied of the coming expulsion 
of Romanism from the Anglican pale, there may be a union of 
all parties for the common good of the Church of England, by 
which alone, humanly speaking, it can be saved from disestab- 
lishment. 





Tue Comparative Science of Hats. 

Hats and their temperature form the subject of a 
curious study by Mr. H. J. Holmes in the Windsor 
Magazine. Stirred to inquiry by the No Hat 
Crusade, the writer proceeded to test scientifically the 
temperatures of different kinds of hats. On the same 
afternoon, with the thermometer registering 92 
degrees in the sun, a man “sat for a quarter of an 
hour in the sun while wearing different forms of 
headgear inside of which a sensitive thermometer was 
fixed within an inch of the crown of the head. Each 
test was made on the same day, whilst the heat of the 
sun remained practically unchanged.” ‘The results 
given may be placed in columnar form :— 


Yachting and motor Cap...........cseseseeeeeeeees 98 degrees 
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The most surprising fact is that the tall silk hat 
is proved to be not by any means the peculiarly 
“sweltering form of headgear” it is popularly sup- 
posed to be. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


: Tue “EpiInspurcH’s” THREE BLOTS, 
' Tue Edinburgh Review says :— 

When everything has been said about the principle of the 
Bill, there are, it must be admitted, provisions in it which it is 
difficult to account for, except om the unworthy supposition 
that the Government is afraid of the extreme and violent section 
of the Nonconformists amongst its supporters. 

The “refusal to allow teachers in the transferred schools to 
continue the denominational teaching, when they are willing to 
do so, on the appointed days, will cause irritation in every trans- 
ferred school. It will create a local grievance, and cause the 
greatest inconvenience in almost every part of the country. 
And we are quite unable to see what counterbalancing good 
will be effected. Again, it is greatly to be regretted that the 
House of Commons has decided, though by a very small majority, 
that education shall only be compulsory when secular ; and that 
attendance, when only religious instruction is given, shall not 
be required. 

A third and very peculiar provision in the Bill is that which 
introduces a piMbiscite by ballot amongst parents to decide the 
question of ‘‘ extended facilities.” We cannot conceive a pro- 
vision less calculated to work well, or more open to objection 
in principle. 


ANGLICANS IN SEARCH OF A POoLicy. 


The Church Quarterly Review, discussing educa- 
tion and politics, ventures “respectfully to suggest 
that it would be wise for our leaders to lay down a 
policy ” :— 

It is quite easy to unite people in opposing the present Bill, 
but we must also have a policy which they could unite in sup- 
porting, and that we have not received. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has told us that the Liberal Government were kept 
fully informed of what the Church demanded. We are glad to 
think that they had that information, because so far as we are 
aware the members of the Church as a whole have never 
received it. We have often heard complaint made by loyal 
laymen that they did not know what they should support. 


THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE. 


The Dublin Review contains an article on 
denominationalism and the Bill, which sums up its 
position thus :— 

If these arbitrary powers proposed for a Commission of 
Three, which has yet to be appointed, are not modified ; if it 
is not made a statutory obligation for the local authority to 
grant the extended facilities to all schools, whether in town or 
country, which can establish their claim to them and prove that 
there is accommodation elsewhere for the minority of children 
whose parents prefer religious teaching of other kinds ; if there 
is given us no guarantee that only Catholic teachers approved 
by a committee of the parents, or by some other competent 
judge of their religious qualifications, shall be appointed to our 
schools ; and if it is not made possible for schools built after 
the passing of the Act to qualify for public recognition and 
assistance by a specified length and quantity and quality of 
service to the public—if these amendments are not secured, 
there will be no alternative before English Catholics but to 
resist the new system actively and passively year in and year 
out, while straining at the same time every nerve and every 
resource in order to pursue their work of denominational 
education as a gens lucifuga, without recognition or recompense 
from the nation, " 


A Sotution “ MaApE IN GERMANY.” 
There is something humorous in the- tendency 
shown by the Tariff Reform party, with its avowed 


love of home products and suspicion of the foreigner, ° 


especially the German foreigner, importing an educa- 
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tion policy made in Germany. The Quarterly Review 
remarks on the substantial accord among opponents 
of the Bill in favour of an adoption and adaptation to 
English needs of the German system :— 

In Germany, if there are enough Jewish, Protestant, and 
Roman Catholic children in a district to fill, or nearly fill, 
three schools, aschool for each denomination is erected ; but, 
if there are not enough children to fill three, or it may be two, 
schools of adequate size, one school receives children of two 
faiths ; the headmaster being chosen from among members of 
the Church to which the majority of the parents belong, and 
the second teacher from members of the other Church. 

There is no reason why a plan of this nature should not be 
adopted in England. 


EGGING ON THE LORDS, 


The Quarterly Reviewer proceeds in the same 
paper to pile up reasons for the Bill being rejected. 
He says :— 

Thus the House of Lords, when the Bill is sent up to them, 
will have been provided with every possible evidence known to 
the Constitution that the allegation. of a mandate for any such 
measure is altogether contrary to the facts. It was not under- 
stood that the Church schools were to be abolished and their 
trust-deeds torn up, either in town or country. It was not 
understood that the teaching of an undenominational ferm of 
religion at the public expense would be established. Still less, 
if possible, was it imagined that, if the Liberal party were 
returned to power, a cruel and arbitrary disability would be 
imposed upon many of the most competent members of a very 
important profession. It will be for the House of Lords to take 
the necessary measures to secure that the unconstitutional pre- 
text of an electoral mandate shall not be used to pass an Act of 
wholesale oppression. 


Blackwood declares that the House of Lords must 
take up the Education Bill “as being simply an 
attack on the rights and liberties of the Church of 
England with a view to her ultimate disestablish- 
ment.” The Peers have simply to defend the 
Church of England from immediate robbery and 
ultimate disestablishment. More precisely, the Peers 
are invited to hang up the measure to public obloquy, 
and afterwards, if necessary, take’ down and re- 
construct, 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN ASIA, 
THE Edinburgh Review says :— 


Russia and England cannot be perpetually manoeuvring 
against each other in Asia if they desire to act together in 
Europe. And it is time to make a stand against the fixed idea, 
which has been too prevalent in the minds of those who specu- 
late upon the outcome of the existing situation in the East, that 
the inevitable issue must be some decisive trial of. strength 
between these two great empires in the region which lies 
between their Asiatic frontiers, We entirely agree with M. 
Vambéry’s conclusion that the existing state of the relations 
between Russia and England in Asia is detrimental not only to 
the interests of the two governments, but also to the welfare cf 
the Asiatic countries under their influence, And the point for 
consideration is how long this deadlock, caused by the mutual 
political distrust and commercial rivalry of Russia and England, 
is to continue ; whether there is no possibility of overcoming it 
by a reasonable partition of claims and interests on the basis of 
some formal agreement. The primary and essential conditions 
would ‘be that Persian railways, which would only be under- 
taken by foreign capital, would be under international control 
and administration ; that they must not be used, directly or 
indirectly, for military purposes ; and that the door should stand 
open, on equal terms, tor all foreign commerce. ° 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE FALLACY OF “‘ MORAL INSTRUCTION.” 

THERE is .a refreshing paper in the /nternational 
Journal of Ethics by Mr. James Oliphant on Moral 
Instruction. He shows the absurdity of supposing, 
in our educational controversy, that when the field of 
religion is left and the field of ethics is entered all 
serious differences of conviction disappear. He points 
out,on the contrary, that it is an escape from the 
frying-pan into the fire. He says :— 

With ninety-nine people out of a hundred, in a country like 
England at least, the crucial differences arise, not in the former 
but in the latter sphere. Men stand apart, not because one 
believes in the Thirty-nine Articles, while another holds to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, but because whatever may be 
their nominal sects, one believes that he should devote himself to 
preparing for a life to come, while the other finds his duties in 
the present world ; because one thinks that war is good and the 
other thinks it is bad ; because one believes in asceticism and 
the other in self-indulgence ; because one holds to truth and 
honesty as embodying the best worldly policy, while the other 
clings to them through good and evil report. This is nota 
question of difference between profession and practice, it is a 
difference of ideal in all cases, 

“NO SET LESSONS,” 

Not only on this ground does he criticise the pro 
posal to give systematic moral instruction in the 
schools. He urges very strongly that “ instruction 
which bears such close relation to the springs of 
feeling” as moral or religious instruction, “should 
be dissociated from any appearance of being forced. 
Formal lessons in conduct are at a disadvantage.” So 
he urges :— 

There should be no set lessons, no attempt at systems, no 
dogmatic deliverance, no formal precept for which illustrations 
have to be found, or to which a bundle of supplied illustrations 
will palpably lead up. 

Moral teaching should be suggestive rather than 
authoritative in form. The teacher’s influence should 
be exerted through the channels of personal example 
arid sympathetic help. It is his task not to determine 
his pupils’ conduct, but to train them to determine it 
for themselves. He may safely leave them to frame 
their own moral principles, if he does his part 
worthily in giving them the emotional material out of 
which to build them up. 

THE CURSE OF SYSTEM, 

Mr. Oliphant even declares that it is the curse of 
our present-day education to be overburdened with 
system. He concludes :— 


All that really matters in such studies—the enlargement of 
the vision, the quickening of interest in the manifold life of the 
world, the appeal to the sympathetic emotions—is too often 
crowded out to make room for the memorising of epitomes 
and barren records of events, of formulas and dogmas and 
catechisms, which to the children is only meaningless and irk- 
some taskwork. In our ill-judged haste to initiate them into 
what we rightly consider to be the most humanising subjects of 
study, we offer them the husks in place of the kernel ; when 
they ask for bread, we give them a stone. No greater dis- 
service can be done to any subject than to associate it in the 
minds of the learners with tedium and obscurity and compulsion. 





THE South African Magazine for July is a delightful 
specimen of the combined art of printer and photo- 
grapher. 
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MILLIONS LOCKED UP IN CITY CHURCHES. 


THE problem of the City thurches, which has exer- 
cised the earnest attention of Mr. Charles Booth and 
other prominent civic thinkers, is dealt with by Mr. W. 
Gordon and Neil Lynch in the Sunday Strand. The 
writers observe that about a century ago more than one 
hundred churches could be counted within the square 
mile on which the City stands. Nearly sixty churches 
have been demolished, and their sites sold to support 
poor benefices elsewhere. The church of All Hallows, 
Staining, has thus died to live again in three new 
churches at Bromley, Stepney, and Homerton. Within 
the City there are ten churches each of which ministers 
to a population of less than two hundred ; and, again, 
seven churches of six hundred and forty-nine parish- 
ioners, Onechurch, whose rector receives nearly £ 1,000 
a year, has twenty-nine parishioners, and his con- 
gregation numbered seven persons; and in four others 
the congregation ranged from twelve to twenty-five. 
The site of All Hallows church, in Lombard Street, is 
said to be worth £800,000 ; the site of St. Michael’s, 
in Cornhill, is valued at three-quarters of a million; 
yet the parish consists of one hundred and sixty-two 
people. St. Peter’s, Cornhill, with an equal site value, 
has one hundred and eight parishioners. St. Mary 
Woolnoth has a site worth £ 600,000. St. Peter-le-Poer, 
in Old Broad Street, stands on land valued at £ 100,000. 
And so on,and so on. ‘The writers conclude :— 

It is quite clear from the evidence given that in these City 
churches, with their enormous values and pitifully small congre- 
gations, there is a potential gold-mine from which the exchequer 
of the Church could be most liberally helped. Indeed, it has 
been seriously proposed that no fewer than thirty-two of them 
should be demolished and their sites, of an estimated value of 
£3,500,000, sold, It is easy to see what magnificent use could 
be made of this large sum in building and equipping churches in 
the teeming East End, and in the suburbs which are so rapidly 
springing into being on all sides of London. 





THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND CROWN COLONIES. 

Sir CHARLES BRUCE, writing in the Empire Review 
on this subject, discusses Sir Augustus Hemming’s 
suggestion for leaving the Crown Colonies less in the 
hands of junior clerks. Sir Charles Bruce is con- 
vinced that, whatever reform is made, the constitu- 
tional principle must be maintained of the respon- 
sibility of the Governor on the spot and the control 
of the Secretary of State (z.¢., Parliament). Sir Charles 
Bruce’s practical suggestion is as follows :— 

As one who has enjoyed exceptional facilities for learning the 
needs of the Colonies, I venture to associate myself with those, 
and I believe they are many, who desire to see the present work 
of the Imperial Institute admitted into the Colonial Office system 
as a Department of Technical Intelligence in connection with 
existing local agencies or representatives in the Colonies whose 
operations the department would supplement, I cannot imagine 
that the.Colonial Office would find any difficulty in reorganis- 
ing the Imperial Institute as a department on these lines, work- 
ing in conjunction on the one hand with the botanical establish- 
ment at Kew, and on the other with the commercial agencies of 
the Board of Trade, whilst forming part of that office of 
government which controls the development of the Crown 
colonies and Protectorates. 4 & 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

Miss MARGARET MCMILLAN writes a very sug- 
gestive paper in the /ndependent Review on “ Citizens 
of To-morrow.” ‘The most interesting feature in her 
article is the way in which she shows that the very 
recently introduced medical inspection of schools has 
not’merely been of benefit to the children inspected, 
but has also greatly contributed in its indirect 
“ The study 
of the unfortunate has been the means of letting in a 
flood of light on the mental processes of the more 
favoured children.” ‘The home doctor only sees the 
child in bed, and diagnoses disease. The school 
doctor sees him in class, and diagnoses health as well. 
The first school doctor was appointed in London in 
1891. The second, Dr. Kerr, now Medical Superin- 
tendent of the L.C.C., declares that “the majority of 
injuries to health may be traced originally to a want of 
cleanliness.” ‘The effort to promote cleanliness has 
shown that “ the instinct of the race is on the side of 
reform.” In one London school only twelve pér 
cent. are described as clean. By tracing defective or 
diseased children to their homes, much light is thrown 
on other problems. It is noteworthy that forty to 
fifty per cent. of the blind become blind simply from 
neglect of sanitary measures in the first weeks of life. 


GERMAN HEALTH CENTRES. 


Many who are injured, though not totally deprived, 
by early defect might be restored by sunshine, pure 
air, frequent washing and good feeding. But these 
things are not yet forthcoming. The Germans, as 
usual, manage better :— 

The School Authority of Mannheim has opened ‘‘ Forder- 
schiile ” for such children. The Forder-schiile are schools which 
are practically health centres. They are furnished with cheap 
baths ; provision is made for remedial drill, good feeding, and 
free play in sunny rooms or out of doors, The curriculum lays 
stress on eye-and-hand training, while the classes are smaller 
than are those of the ordinary school. As might be expected, 
a great number of children recover in these new surroundings, 
and, ceasing to be sub-normal, go back to the ordinary school ; 
whereas from the schools for the defective or feeble-minded, 
hardly any children pass upward. 

AN OPEN-MOUTHED PROCESSION, 

In New York last year the number of inspectors 
was increased so as to give one to every 5,000 
children :— 

Every child is now inspected weekly. Of course inspection 
does not mean examination ; and the inspector does not touch 
any child, He stands and lets the children file past him, while 
they themselves pull down their eyelids and open their mouths 
for his inspection. As the result of this measure, 25,260 cases 
of contagious eye-disease were excluded in six months, many of 
them, of course, quite preventable—the result of neglect. In 
one day 1,886 children were sent away for pediculosis ; that is 
to say, for the horrible condition of the hair, skin and clothes, 


A NEW SPIRIT OF TOLERANCE, 

, The importance of the physical side of thought 
has, the writer shows, come more clearly into evi- 
dence recently. ‘The afflicted and defective child 
has done an immense service to the race in making 
clear the fact that there is an order, even of limb 
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movement, that leads towards right thinking.” The 
explorers and discoverers of the geography of the 
brain are, for the most part, school doctors :— 


The ordinary bad speller, or bad writer, is now known to be 
a victim, He makes foolish mistakes in spelling, not always 
from sheer moral defect, but through physical defect. It would 
be as cruel to punish him for this as it would be to cane a boy 
for not being able to lift a weight. A new spirit of tolerance 
comes into the modern class-room. It is born of sorrow and 
failure—of the snapping of cords in the harp of life—of a 
breaking asunder that lays bare the secrets of nervous mechanism. 
And it enters noiselessly into even advanced class-rooms, and 


throws its light athwart the unexpected weaknesses of even the ° 


well-endowed. 
NO ANTIPATHY TO WATER, 

The writer is convinced that the genius of personal 
hygiene is sleeping in the breasts of even the great 
unwashed :— 

Whcerever a school bath has been opened in England, the 
children have taken to the water with an enthusiasm that has 
amazed the beholder. Not only do they love water, they love 
cleanliness, Why should we not then take the hint thus offered, 
and make the bath-room a real class-room? Here the care or 
the body might be taught in detail. 

At first there should be no formal teaching, only a learning 
by doing; then, taking advantage of the natural impulse or 
her pupils, the teacher might lead them on to the conscious 
care of the skin, the hair, the nails, and the teeth, 


The writer concludes by insisting on the necessity 
of there being someone in the school who will carry 
out the suggestions of the medical superintendent. 





STEPS TO STOP SWEATING. 

Mr. AND Mrs, Ramsay MACDONALD write in the 
Independent Review on sweated home _ industries. 
Closely associated in the arrangement of the Daily 
News Exhibition, they now present their conclusions. 
What they have to say to this is thus succinctly 
summed up :— 


Sweating arises from an entanglement of social causes. It is 
an accumulation of effects. It depends as much upon the fact 
that there is always a proportion of sick husbands, as upon the 
fact that there is always a goodly number of exacting em- 
ployers, Let us, by a system of licences, improve the sanitary 
conditions under which the work is done ; let us, by remedying 
the law of Truck and by adapting the ‘‘ particulars ” clause to all 
home-work conditions, enable the workers to gain some definite 
idea of what their wages are to be; let us demand that the 
Government and all Local Authorities shall make their fair 
wages and conditions clauses a reality; let us support those 
organisations which, like the Women’s Industrial Council, ‘exist 
for the purpose of spreading information regarding the general 
industrial conditions of women, and of making proposals in 
detail as to how these conditions can be improved ; and, finally, 
let us as consumers take what precautions we can to secure that 
shop-keepers and others do not make us the victims of sweated 
goods. These will be valuable palliatives; but sweating as 
such must always be found in the outskirts of the industrial 
lawlessness and disorder, which exist in the best regulated 
system of competitive industry. 





THERE is an article in the July number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine on General Wade’s Road—the military 
road from Newcastle to Carlisle—a strategic road in the 
building of which many miles of the old Roman wall 
made by Hadrian were destroyed. The writer describes 


the places of interest through which the road passes. 
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WANTED—A STATE DEPARTMENT FOR 
= CHILDREN. 


Wirn Benjamin Waucu as First MINISTER? 


THE Quarterly Review contains a most instructive 
survey of the increasing care of the State for child- 
life. The writer narrates how the infamies of chimney 
and factory and mine and juvenile imprisonment have 
been abolished. He rightly gives prominence to the 
work of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and of Mr, Waugh’s apostolate. He asks 
for further legislative supervision of baby-farming, and 
presses for the abolition of infant-life-assurance. He 
concludes with the following plea :— 

A State department for children, as we have already indicated, 
which would keep in touch with and direct the various organisa- 
tions now at work on their behalf, is a pressing necessity. The 
field covered by the National Society alone is so vast that this 
voluntary organisation finds the burden of support more than 
it can bear. Philanthropic work is best done when done 
voluntarily ; but in enforcing the many Acts of Parliament 
dealing with children, in the efforts to obtain the passing of 
new statutes and the amendment of old, and in the many 
matters concerning the control and disposal of children, the 
help of the State, either through a special department or a 
branch of the Home Office, is sorely needed. The Society is 
not only doing the work of the State, but it is taxed by the 
State in doing it. The responsibility which the Society takes 
upon itself in carrying out the law under Royal Charter is 
immense ; it should not be left to bear the whole weight of that 
responsibility. It is time that the nation should follow the 
example of some of our Colonies and some of the American 
States and institute a State department for children; it should 
extend the principle of dealing with all matters touching their 
welfare through the supervision and subvention of voluntary 
agencies, as it has already done with industrial and reformatory 
schools, 


TO PREVENT CHILD-LABOUR AND RACE-SUICIDE. 
PENSIONS FOR ALL IN CHILDHOOD ! 


Mr. WILLARD FRENCH, in the Avena, argues that 
celibacy and race-suicide, along with compulsory 
education, are the outcome of modern life in tene- 
ments, cities, and flats, as opposed to the old-time 
farm where children were welcome. These make the 
burden of children almost unbearable. To relieve 
the burden, to make normal marriage universally pos- 
sible, and to prevent the progressive extinction of the 
race, he makes a novel proposal :— 

Why should not every child on being born and registered 
receive a salary as aservant of the nation, gradually increasing 
as his necessities increase, until his education is complete? No 
occupant of a desk in the executive offices is more essentially 
giving his time and energy for the best good of the nation than 
the child who faithfully prepares himself for good citizenship. 
Then at the age of retirement, in cases of necessity, the pension 
could begin again as a reward for having been a good citizen— 
upon ground as valid, surely, as the continued pay of the retired 
officer. 

Where would be race-suicide, child-labour or call for com- 
pulsory education? Where would be the bent backs and 
anxious faces of the economising, abnegating, drudging multi- 
tude, sacrificing all the joys of life, to-day, in an agony to put 
their children on their feet and prevent being a burden in oid 
mt or throwing away the reality of life to escape the respon- 
sibility? The childless family is envied, now, and the life- 
insurance incubus a necessity. The baker’s dozen would be at 


asisaae 


a premium then, the horror of early marriage on a small salary 
and anxiety for the future would disappear while the nation 
received its own with usury. 

Even at present, the writer argues, the American 
pension roll is materially larger than the entire 
German army appropriation. Pensions, he adds, are 
our greatest circulation instigator. The larger the 
pension roll, the greater the finite circulation and the 
finite prosperity which makes for the infinite of the 
nation. 


HOW A JUDGE REFORMS DRUNKARDS. 


THE Arena contains a sketch of “ Judge William 
Jefferson Pollard, a practical idealist,” by Mr. B. O. 
Flower. Mr. Pollard’s family was ruined by the 
Civil War, He started work as a messenger boy in a 
telegraph office, then became proprietor of a grocery 
store, finally studied law and became an attorney. 
He is now Judge in the Second District Court of St. 
Louis. He uses his position on the Bench to 
promote temperance in a novel way :— 

When the drunkard who is not a confirmed toper is arraigned 
and the case heard, the Judge imposes a heavy fine which will 
necessitate sixty days in the workhouse, breaking stone. This 
sentence, however, is held in suspense if the guilty party will 
sign a pledge which he has framed, to abstain from drink for 
one year, 


This is the pledge :— 





SECOND DISTRICT POLICE CcCURT. 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Charge..+.essssseeeeeee CReattgtncesscconccescases 

As evidence of my appreciation of the opportunity given me by the 
Judge of the above-named Court to become a sober and better citizen, 
in staying the fine imposed upon me this day, I hereby freely and 
voluntarily sign the following 


PLEDGE. 
I will abstain from the use of intoxicating ‘iquors of every kind and 
character for the period Of........-.cscesceeeeres FiO Gate, -cercesescvescescenes 
day Of...crcccccrscess.coseoees » Igo— 











‘KEEP SOBER, OR GO TO GAOL.” 

This is the Judge’s own way of describing his 
action :— 

“In giving a defendant an opportunity to sign the pledge I 
always impose a suitable fine for his offence. I let him off on 
his promise of good behaviour, with the distinct understanding 
that if he drinks again he will have to go to the workhouse. 
The man who knows he is going to be sent to the rock-pile for 
getting drunk will keep out of the reach of temptation. I have 
learned by observation that after they have kept sober for a 
month they have very little trouble. It is during the first month 
after giving them the pledge that I have to keep a sharp look- 
out over them, They must report to me regularly every week 
either at the court or my home. If he is a married man I 
require him to bring his wife with him.” 

The Judge has carried on these methods for three 
years, and up to the present time not more than two 
persons in one hundred thus put on their honour have 
fallen. 
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** AFTER CAPITALISM ”—WHAT ? 

Mr. Ernest E. WItiiams, author of “ Made in 
Germany,” writes in the Monthly Review a paper 
He sees that capitalism 
is rapidly reaching such a pitch as to be on the point 
of refuting and exploding itself. It might seem that 
Collectivism or Socialism was its inevitable successor. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


output of wealth, the greater part of which will go to the com- 
munity. And does the Collectivist ask: Why let these men 
retain any profit at all out of capital which in justice should 
not be theirs? I answer, without. arguing the justice of the 
arrangement, that simply as a matter of expediency such an 
arrangement is best for the community. It is simply a matter 
of paying commission, and the commission will be well earned, 
because even after paying it the total output of wealth for the 
community’s use will be greater than were the State to expro- 
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But Mr. Williams objects to Collectivism as likely to 
produce less wealth than the present system and to 
crush’ individual freedom. He offers an alternative. 
He would recognise human solidarity, democracy and 
the social origin of capital. He would allow legisla- 
tive effort to socialise the fruits of capital. But there 
he would part company with the Collectivist. He 
goes on :— 

What does it matter if one man calls himself a landlord and 
another exercises control and direction over factories and shops 
so long as they exercise their functions for the benefit of the 
community? Let them, stimulated by the hope of profit, con- 
tinue to exercise control over the means of production, but let 
the community also ordain that the greater part of their profits 
shall go back to the community. We do this now to a small 
extent; the landowner and: the capitalist, when they pay 
‘income tax upon their rents and profits, give back to the 
community part of the fruits of their capital. They will not 
cease their efforts to produce the maximum quantity of wealth 
if a larger share is taken. So long as they are left a share for 
themselves, and a share of indefinite amount, varying according 
to the success of their efforts, so long will they continue to 
serve the community by striving their hardest to increase the 


priate the means of production and itself employ labour upon 
those means of production ; and in addition the destruction of 
individual freedom and all the insupportable tyrannies of a 
Collectivist régime will be avoided. We should change from 
an era of unrestrained capitalism to an era of restrained social 
individualism. 

There is nothing impracticable in this suggestion. It is even 
now in operation on a small, but growing, scale, and it is a most 
encouraging sign of the times that this alternative to the present 
era is developing side by side with the Collectivist alternative 
displayed in municipal trading. 





AN INDIAN MILITIA FOR THE INDIAN FRONTIER :— 
In Last and West for August Mr. R. Thorburn urges the 
Indian Government to enrol a militia in the North-West 
Provinces :— 

As regards the value of the investment, the upkeep of a 
militia force 100,000 strong would be less than that of 20,000 
Indian or 8,000 British troops ; hence the cost would not be 
great; moreover, the whole of the money would circulate in 
the country. Personally, I am convinced that it is the only 
possible form of insurance against invasion, risks, and scares 
open to us. 
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_ 1,500 groups and 70,000 members. 


THE_WAR ON THE PLUTOCRACY. 
Tue PropABLE LINE OF ATTACK. 

_'Mr. Hannis Taytor follows up the “ Appeal to 
Millionaires,” which was noticed last month, by an 
article in the July Worth American Review on “'The 
Impending Conflict.” Like many other Americans 
Mr. Taylor envies the freedom possessed by the 
English to legislate without the restrictions of a 
written Constitution. He says :— 

No English jurist will for 2 moment deny that the omni- 


’ potent Parliament, if it sees fit, may seize and sell the estates of 


any landowner in the realm and distribute the proceeds among 
the poor of London. The only restraint which protects the 
holders of property against such a possibility is the conservatism 
and sense of natural justice of a people who, for a thousand 
years, have lived under the reign of law. 

THE AMERICAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 

Mr. Taylor says :— 

The simple question now is as to the capacity of the existing 
constitutional machinery to provide the means through which 
certain inevitable changes can be brought about without a sudden 
wrench. ‘That machinery must be so operated as to produce 
two results: first, the organised and consolidated power of cor- 
porate wealth must be subjected, as never before, to State control ; 
second, the abnormal accumulations of surplus wealth, largely 
the product of corporate agency, must be gradually redistributed 
and made impossible for the future, through a graduated tax on 
inheritances and incomes, on the bases outlined by President 
Roosevelt and Mr. MacVeagh, The driving power must be an 
aggressive public opinion, 

A CAUTION TO LAWYERS. 

Mr. F. Gaylord Cook maintains that the lawyers 
must no ionger be allowed with impunity to defeat the 
law. He says:— 

If a lawyer be convicted of knowingly and wilfully advising 
or devising for an individual or a corporation a breach of the law 
or a defeat of legal process, not only should he be debarred from 
further practice, but he should also be punished as a principal 
with his client for the offence he may thus have advised or com- 
mitted. 


SOCIAL EFFORT BY FRENCH CATHOLICS. 

THE Dubin Review contains an interesting sketch 
of Catholic Socialist effort in France. It begins by 
expressing the hope that with the severance of Church 
from State will come a complete fusion of the Catholic 
elements hitherto kept apart by State barriers. The 
ecclesiastical functionaries now take their place along 
with the other Catholic organisations which have been 
outside the Concordat. The writer insists on the 
comparative unimportance of politics in France, a 
fact ignored by this country generally, and seeks to 
show that in spite of political defeat the French clergy 
are beginning to throw themselves into the current of 
the best national life, and are thus in a fair way to 
regain their waning influence. The most hopeful 
symptom is found in the growing enthusiasm for 
social work among young Catholic laymen. 

The Catholic Association of French Youth, founded 
in 1886 by Count Albert de Mun, now numbers some 
Its object is to 
co-operate in the re-establishment of the~ Christian 
social.order. Its principles are submission to the 
authority of the Churoh and perfect adhesion to her 
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teachings, especially in all matters connected with, 
the social and economic order. Its methods are 
Christian devotion and mutual study and support 
among its members. Its tone has become increas- 
ingly democratic and frankly republican—35 per 
cent. of its members come from the commercial and 
industrial, and 45 per cent. from the agricultural classes. 

They have formed an immense number of “ circles 
of study.” There are general congresses and local 
congresses, some of which are attended by two or 
three thousand people, and an incredible number 
of conferences, lectures and pilgrimages. It not 
merely studies and speaks, but devotes its attention 
to the founding of co-operative societies, popular 
libraries, labour bureaus, workmen’s gardens, and the 
like all over the country. Popular institutes or clubs 
are founded and maintained by the members. This 
social movement has in many cases resulted in the 
complete transformation of a parish, and has proved 
an important instrument of Christian regeneration. 
The writer urges the wisdom of English Catholics fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of their French brethren, and 
in especial in forming the “ circles of study.” 





AMUSING PEEPS AT THE LIFE OF THE POOR. 
Miss M. LOANE writes in the Conflemporary upon 
culture among the poor. She does justice to. the 
excellences and_the limitations of the class that she 
describes. The generai reader will perhaps most 
enjoy her paper because of the amusing incidents that 
she relates. A few of these may be given here :— 


In a north country town I was once stopped in the street by 
a chimney-sweep, who told me that he had been asked to clean 
a chimney in a house where there had been a case of fever, 
and inquired if it would be safe for him to do so, “TI 
suppose the place has been disinfected?” ‘‘ Ay, but Ah doot 
they’ve disinfected the chimley.” He presently told me that 
he had not washed for forty years, and having survived that, I 
thought he must be strong enough to risk battle with any 
enfeebled germs hiding behind soot-flakes. 

Standards of propriety and even morality vary strangely, but 
are never entirely absent. ‘‘ He’s droonk, yon mon,” said an 
experienced child of nine or ten in a matter-of-fact manner, 
entirely free from any tinge of surprise or blame; but, after a 
moment’s reflection, she added, in tones of stern condemnation, 
**and it’s not Saturday, nayther !” 

** Danny’s a bit improved from what he was ; he used to be a 
nawfil boy,” said an elder sister. I dared not ask from what a 
life of sin satin-cheeked Danny had been rescued, but she gave 
me an adequate measure of his depths of infamy by adding, 
** When he come indoors now he do remember to take his hat 
off!” 

‘*Then you married rather late in life?” said a friend of 
mine to a retired butler, in whose house she was lodging. 
** Yes, ma’am, but,” in a husky and triumphant whisper, ** /’a 
had offers!” 

During the Spanish-American war a village baker protested, 
**Two thousand years and them Philippines ain’t altered, not 
a mite. You mind what St. Paul said of ’em?” 

I was told recently of a factory girl who, the day after the 
wedding, provided her husband with chops burnt absolutely 
black. ‘‘ Well, I juss put ’em in the pan and they come so. 
What had I ought to ha’ done?” ‘* You’d ought to ha’ put oil 
in the pan,” replied the husband, boldly. As soon as she had 
hurried back with two fresh chops she soused them well in 
paraffin and recommenced her labours, After a little 
**Janguage” the husband retreated to the public-house. 
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THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 
A Fraup CONFESSED. 


Wuen John Bull was jockeyed into war with the 
Boer Republics the Jingoes made great use of the cry 
‘ of Equal Rights. “ We are going to war,” they assured 
us, “to secure equal rights for all white men in South 
Africa.” We were going to give the South Africans 
the same liberties as our colonists enjoy in Australia 
and Canada. The pretence was kept up even to the 
end of the war, and when peace was made Lord 
Kitchener solemnly assured the Boers that they 
were to have Colonial responsible government, 


as in the Cape, in the Orange Free State in 
eighteen months and in the Transvaal soon 
after. 


Now that the Liberals are beginning to fulfil 
those pledges—more than two years overdue—the 
Jingoes cynically abandon the fraudulent pretence of 
equal rights, and proclaim with unabashed effrontery 
that not equality but ascendency was their real motive 
in making war. The new Constitution which is about 
to be published does concede responsible government 
to the conquered Republics and does establish equal 
rights. Therefore Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Sir 
Kinloch Cooke and all the tribe of Jingo-Imperialists 
proclaim in angry chorus that the Liberals are betray- 
ing the Empire. We are not betraying the Empire. We 
are keeping our word. But listen to the doggerel whine 
of the Banjo Bard of the Brummagem Empire :— 


The shame of Amajuba Hill 
Lies heavy on our line, 

But here is shame completer still 
And England makes no sign. 
Unchallenged, in the market-place 

Of Freedom’s chosen land, 
Our rulers pass our rule and race 
Into the stranger’s hand. 


At a great price you loosed the yoke 
*Neath which our brethren lay 

(Your dead that perished ere ’twas broke 
Are scarcely dust to-day). 

Think you ye freed them at that price ? 
Wake, or your toil is vain ! 

Our rulers jugglingly devise 
To sell them back again. ... . 


What is their sin that they are made 
Rebellion’s lawful prey ? 

This is their sin: that oft betrayed, 
They did not oft betray ; 

That to their hurt they kept their vows, 
That for their faith they died. . . . 
God help them, Children of Our House, 

Whom England hath denied ! 


But we—what God shall turn our doom- 
What blessing dare we claim, 

Who slay a nation in the womb 
To crown a trickster’s game ? 

Who come before amazed mankind, 
Forsworn in party-feud, 

And search the forms of law to bird 
Our blood to servitude. 


What Mr. Rudyard Kipling stutteringly snarls in 


es _rhyme, Sir C. Kinloch Cooke sets forth in more 


“& 
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articulate, but not less shameless, fashion in ‘the 
Empire Review for August. According to him, the 
object of the war was the ascendency of the British, 
and this ascendency he says it is our duty to main- 
tain at all costs—equal rights and pledged word 
notwithstanding. For instance, speaking of the 
Orange Free State, which laid down its arms only 
after receiving the pledged word of Lord Kitchener 
that it should have self-government as in the Cape 
before 1904 was out, this is what this false coun- 
sellor advises :— 

Finally, a special word for the Orange River Colony, Self- 


government in this case means an actual repetition of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s policy towards the Transvaal in 1881—retrocession, Al 


British ideals gone and Boer aspirations taking their place. If 


one might suggest, I would earnestly ask his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to postpone for a year or so the grant of self-government 
to the Orange River Colony. 


As there will be no more British in the Free State 
next year than there are now, the only result of the 
delay would be still further to irritate the majority, 
through whom alone we can hope to govern South 
Africa. What a flood of light these admissions shed 
upon the fatuous, criminal imbecility of the war! To 
spend £250,000,000 of our own money and to 
deluge South Africa in blood merely to exasperate 
against us the majority upon whose goodwill we 
must rely if the flag is to be kept flying in the sub- 
continent—was there ever greater lunacy confessed by 
mortal men ? 

In the Transvaal Sir C. Kinloch Cooke tells us even 
the Lyttelton Constitution affords but a slender basis 
for British ascendency :— 


As far as can be ascertained, the political composition of such 
an assembly would be :— 








District. |  Brirtisu, Het VOLK. 
Witwatersrand . . . . 25 5 
PIU. oe os ee 40r 3 2 or 3 
Rest of Country’. . . .'| 2or!r 21 or 22 

WOME S66 et ve | gee a6 28 or 30 
| 








It will therefore be seen that a British majority, even on the 
existing voters’ roll, is only possible if all British parties in the 
Transvaal agree to act together, and that in any event, by far 
the largest party representing a single interest in the new 
parliament must be Het Volk. 


As nothing is more certain than that all the British 
parties will not work together, the Boers must of 
necessity be masters of the situation. Sir C. Kinloch 
Cooke asks whether we are to give back at the polls 
what we won in the field. To this the answer is, we 
bought peace by.the promise to give the Boers at the 
polls the same rights as the British, and we are going 
to keep our word. Not even to please these advo- 
cates of bad faith shall we consent to gerrymander 
the new Constitution in order to cook a fictitious 
majority. To do so would only consummate the ruin 
almost achieved by the war. 
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CHINESE WORKMEN. 
. By One Woo Has EmpLovep THEM IN CHINA. 

Some interest will be aroused by Mr. Barrett Smith’s 
article in the Zngineering Magazine upon Chinese 
Labour. The writer: speaks from personal experi- 
ence, having been occupied for more than a year on 
work connected with a large industrial establishment 
in China. The natives employed included stokers, 
enginemen, electricians, fitters, machinists, masons, 
carpenters and coolies :— 

The average foreigner compelled for the first time to struggle 
with the labour problem in China will, after a brief experience, 
be possessed of some two or three remarkably distinct impres- 
sions in the general confusion of ideas, If it constitutes his 
introduction to the Chinese people, he will probably be struck 
first by the differences between individuals, Whereas he has 

ictured the Chinese as cast all pretty much to the same mould, 

e will find that they display quite as much individuality as 
Western peoples. Secondly, he will descry, usually only under 
some especial stress, however, evidence of surprising cleverness, 
not only at imitation, but at creation, Finally, he will come to 
the conclusion that these beings whom he had thought of before 
almost as creatures apart, are after all*surprisingly human. 

The Chinese have been accused of fatuous con- 
servatism, owing to their addiction to their own 
tools. But, says Mr. Smith, while most of their 
commonest tools differ in some radical way from our 
own, it is never safe to assume the superiority of the 
Western product. He then relates why the 
carpenter, naturally pre-eminent among the skilled 
craftsmen of China, refuses to use a hammer, 
relying instead upon his small axe. This is a 
beautifully balanced tool, and the Chinese are 
remarkably adept in the use of it, but it is a very 
poor substitute fora hammer. It turns out, however, 
that it was at any rate as good as the European 
hammers which were foisted upon the native 
carpenters at first. 

RECEPTIVENESS OF THE CELESTIAL MIND. 

To prove that the Chinese workmen can do work 
which is strange to them, just as well as Europeans, 
Mr. Smith relates the building of a cooling tower, a 
complete novelty to his workmen. 

It may be well imagined how much of its ultimate success 
was dependent on the receptiveness of the Chinese mind. The 
mainstay in the execution of this important work was the 
boss-carpenter, who quickly absorbed, not only the proposed 
structural features, but the utility of the cooling tower. It must 
be confessed that he arrogated to himself the functions of con- 
struction superintendent, and bossed carpenters, masons, and 
fitters alike, with a surprising absence of friction. Even design 
was not beyond him, and he evolved and submitted a very 
clever device for the compensation of expansion of the timber 
in the tower, under the influence of moisture, which was adopted 
and worked ideally. Certainly this case was an exceptional 
one, but it amply demonstrated that in the Chinese working 
classes there are men without foreign training who are fully 
capable of taking active leadership in the industrial regeneration 
of China. 

SOUTH VERSUS NORTH. 

The Southern Chinese display a consistency of 
energy unusual in inhabitants even of semi-tropical 
countries, They.are superior to the Northern Chinese 
in trade and industry ; a superiority which is so strong 
a tradition that no Southerner, beginning business in 
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the North, fails to make known his native habitat. 
There is a very strong provincial esprit-de-corps, a 
factor which Mr. Smith availed himself of in order 
to avoid labour difficulties. Half the force were 
Northerners, half Southerners :— 

Whereas one would be apt to expect endless trouble from 
sectional jealousy, the sectional or provincial esprit-de-corps 
being so very strong, there resulted only a healthy competition 
between the factions. Immediate personal contact, and there- 
from the opportunity to disagree and make trouble, were pre- 
vented by the arrangement of the various gangs according to 
race, each gang being made always homogeneous. Whenever 
it was necessary to employ men from both factions on the same 
piece of work, the supervision of a white man jwas invariably a 
part of the programme. 

TREAT WITH JUSTICE, 

Considerate treatment is undoubtedly an important factor, 
and many plant managers court disaster by brutal treatment of 
workmen. In this case consideraté treatment is not meant to 
imply kindness in any decided degree, but principally justice. 
The Chinaman is keenly appreciative of the ‘‘ square deal” in 
everyday life, but he is nevertheless quick to take advantage, 
like all Orientals, of any display of sentiment on the part of a 
superior. While manifest kindness is unsafe, a great many, far 
too many, plant managers, construction superintendents, and 
others having supervision over native labour, err on the side, not 
of severity but of brutality. . . . In extenuation it must be 
said that the Chinese workman with his methods, especially if 
he be a bit raw, is beyond proper management the moment the 
least irritability is manifested. . . . A strike due to wounded 
sensibilities is always a more serious matter than a strike over 
wages or the like, because his dignity, or his ‘‘ face” as he calls 
it, is absolutely the Chinaman’s valued possession. It is almost 
impossible to persuade workmen so offended to return on any 
terms, and the unfortunate manager must gather a new force as 
best he may—not always an easy task to accomplish on short 
notice, especially if it be a case of skilled labour. 

WAGES AND HOURS. 

The standard of wages is low. One shilling a day 
for skilled, and sixpence a day for unskilled labour. 
When working for a native employer every minute of 
daylight is utilised; when a foreigner employs the 
working day is generally ten hours. In times of stress, 
the Chinese ability to labour constantly with scanty 
rest is remarkable. In conclusion, Mr. Smith says :— 


Experience certainly justifies a fair measure of optimism in 
estimating the future of the Chinese, as they are now being 
tried and will further be tried in an ever-increasing variety of 
modern industrial vocations as the material welfare of the 
Empire advances. 





THE Quiver for August pursues its ré/e of philanthropic 
recorder. Mr. D. William Mackeith tells the wonderful 
story of the Quarrier’s Homes. Lady Henry Somerset 
writes very wisely on the method and spirit of lifting the 
fallen, insisting that deep penitence is often the late fruit 
of a reformed life, and not to be expected too soon. 
Mr. H. B. Philpott gives a sketch of the Guild of the 
Brave Poor Things in Bermondsey and elsewhere. “One 
of the most popular religious writers in the world” is, 
apparently, Dr. J. R. Miller, whose story is told by 
Mr. G,. T. B, Davis. Dr. Miller, who lives in Philadelphia, 
has been assured by the Tsarina of Russia that she has 
read his books and enjoyed them very much. Dr. Fitchett, 
writing on India’s wonders, declares the East to be 
tawdry rather than splendid, ragged than majestic. The 
buildings which are the glory and almost the despair of 
architecture in India are the work of a foreign and 
conquering race. 
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IS THE KAFFIR LAZY? 

Tue Kaffir as a worker is considered by Mr. L. E. 
Neamé of Johannesburg, in the Empire Review. He 
emphatically rebuts the old fallacy that the Kaffir is 
incorrigibly idle. Neither is it true that the natives 
possess the pick of the land. In British South Africa 


.1,680,529 Europeans hold 694,303 square miles, 


while 4,652,662 natives hold only 220,470 square 
miles. The Government report affirms that with 
all his shortcomings the native “ supports the whole 
economic fabric on his despised and dusky back.” 
Mr. Neame declares that in the bulk the natives are 
workers, more regular workers than ever they were 
before. They work in their own way, on the land, 
instead of at once taking up the employment that we 
might prefer to see them adopt. With all their good 
qualities the Bantus have no real ambition. They 
have reached a certain level, but Mr. Neame contends 
it will be long before they advance another definite 
stage. He says :— 

Although the Kaffir cannot justly be condemned as “lazy,” 
ft is. not~likely that there will for many years be any great 
accession to their number in the labour market from the British 
South African colonies. Some simple manual training might 
hasten his advancement, but in any case it will be very slow. 
Importation will continue to be necessary, and whether the 
employer relies upon Mosambiques or Mongolians, tribesmen 
from beyond the Zambesi or peasants from the Gangetic plain, 
does not affect the problem. 

On the question of native education, the figures 
that Mr. Neame presents seem to suggest that we by 
no means spend as much on training as we should. 
The difference between the amount received from 
the native in taxation and the amount spent on his 
education is somewhat glaring, as set forth by Mr. 
Neame in the following table :— 


Amount paid by Public Expenditure 


Colony. natives in all forms on 
of taxation. Native > eae 
Cape Colony... . . » 266,925 47,657 
(GSS Ge Mat aa Se 268, 182 7,205 
Transvaal . sizes 445,776 5,000 
Orange River Colony . 79,195 1,800 
Southern Rhodesia. . . 159,926 154 
Basutoland Bey ty 95,301 7,000 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 22,507 500 





THE PEAT BOG AS A FUEL MINE. 

THE new peat fuel is described by Frederick 
A. Talbot in the Worlds Work and Play. It 
promises to be a seribus rival of coal. The peat is 
dug up out of the bog by the steam excavator, is cut, 
kneaded, and the water squeezed out, An electric 
current is then passed through the peat, which releases 
certain chemical agents and converts the peat into a 
hard substance closely allied to coal. The peat paste, 
before stiffening, is put through the moulding machine, 


- which will turn out some 6,000 briquettes. per hour. 
In calorific value this electro peat fuel is said to be 


equal to the Scotch and American coal, though 
It gives 
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off no smoke, it yields but little ash, burns brightly 
and with intense heat. It is denser fuel than coal, 
it is clean to handle, does not crumble, and can be 
transported without serious loss, The cost of the 
virgin peat is not more than 3s. a ton, and the cost 
of manufacture 2s. per ton, The average price of 
coal is 7s. per ton at the pit’s mouth. For purposes 
of lighting-gas generation :— 

In this respect it has been found to rank with the best coal, 
with the difference that it is much cheaper, 1,000 cubic feet of 
peat gas costing 7d., with equal if not superior calories, thereby 
showing a saving of from sixty-five to seventy-five per cent. in 
cost per 1,000 feet as compared with coal gas. The residue coke, 
also, is in great demand for industrial purposes. It is also being 
adapted for producer gas, now being so widely used for power 
purposes, and in this instance it is anticipated that the peat will 
prove a formidable rival to the other materials at present 
employed. From a domestic point of view the fuel appears to 
offer many advantages. 


It is free from the pungent odour of burning peat. 





THE NATIVE DISTURBANCES IN NATAL. 
THE PERILS AND LIMITS OF MARTIAL LAw. 


Mr, F. MACKARNESS, M.P., writes in the udependent 
Review to insist that the facts, when really investigated, 
tend to nothing more than isolated cases of passive 
resistance to the payment of the poll tax. He reviews 
the progress of recent events in Natal, and declares 
that the attitude of the Colonial Ministers towards the 
Governor when he suspended the capital sentence 
passed upon the twelve natives, was from a constitu- 
tional point of view ill-conceived and an interference 
with the prerogative of the Crown. For, once martial 
law has been established, the will of the Governor, 
as commander-in-chief of the military forces in the 
Colony, becomes the sole court of appeal in the 
military courts, ‘The writer urges :— 


It seems very desirable that this disagreeable business in 
Natal should be made the occasion by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of laying down a fixed code of rules, after consultation 
with the colonial governments, defining the circumstances 
in which martial law may be invoked, the extent to which 
it may be applied, and the authorities who are to regulate 
its administration. To have used it recklessly as an engine 
for depriving British subjects, black or white, of the right 
of an orderly judicial trial to which they are entitled, is to 
bring British justice into ridicule and contempt. 

The Imperial Government seems to have a unique opportunity 
presented to it by the conclusion of the Natal disturbances, 
coinciding, as it does, with the imminent establishment of self- 
government in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, of 
suggesting and initiating the lines of a common policy for all 
the colonies, under which the elementary rights of British 
subjects may be secured to the natives without any injury to the 
interests of the European population. 





THE Sunday Strand for August contains an illustrated 
sketch of the Countess of Aberdeen’s work for women in 
the Upward and Onward Association, by Mr. Alexander 
Gammie. York Hopewell illustrates the fairy scenes of 


Britain with some beautiful photographs. Another paper 
suited for the holidays is by Percy Collins on clever 
plants and prudent flowers, such as Venus’ fly-trap, sensi- 
tive plant, teasel, tobacco and water-lilies, 
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WHY TIE CHINESE ARE SHUT OUT. 
75 By SENATOR PERKINS. 

WHILE the importation of Chinese into South Africa 
is demanded bythe Chamber of Mines of Johannesburg, 
Senator Perkins of California protests vehemently in 
the Worth American Review for July against the admis- 
sion of the Chinese into the United States. He says:— 


The Chinese are capable of entering into competition with 
any race on earth, with the chances in favour of their ultimate 
supremacy, To attempt to meet the Chinese on their own 

‘ound would mean decimation at once. Slavery is not an 
accident of Chinese communities in America. It is one of the 
institutions of China. There the practice of buying and selling 
men and women is nearly as common as the buying and selling 
cattle among us. It is a system recognised by Chinese law, 
and has been in vogue for thousands of years. It is a feature of 
Chinese civilisation which is more firmly rooted than the 
principle of industrial liberty is with us. 

They have their terrorists’ societies, their laws and customs, 
enforced with the barbarity which characterises such enforcement 
in China, and they yield only outward obedience to the law of 
the land. They make use of our courts, by means of false wit- 
nesses, to reach with punishment some offender against them- 
selves, and by the same means they prevent justice from being 
done in cases in which they are a party. They are rigidly 
organised to evade all laws bearing hard upon them, and the 
organisation is so perfect that evasion is not difficult. 

Personal freedom, the home, education, Christian ideals, 
respect for law and order are found on one side, and on the 
other the traffic in human flesh, domestic life which renders a 
home impossible, a desire for only that knowledge which may 
be at once coined into dollars, a contempt for our religion as 
new, novel, and without substantial basis, and no lea of the 
meaning of law other than as a regulation to be evaded by 
cunning or by bribery. The attack of the coolie labourer is not 
alone on wages, but on the very foundation of the American 
workman’s prosperity and well-being. ‘The contest is between 
two social systems utterly opposed to each other, 





HOW SAN FRANCISCO WAS DESTROYED. 

In the Open Court for July Mr. Edgar L. Larkin 
describes the destruction of San Francisco by the 
earthquake. He says that he 
scarcely knows which one of the multitude of theories regarding 
the cause of earthquakes to adopt. Pent up steam, gases, 
chemical activity, faults, shrinking, warping, crumpling of 
strata, contracting of the external shell on the liquid interior, 
settling, rising and distortion, together with sunspots, causing a 
variation in the earth’s electrical potential and magnetic, and a 
dozen other hypotheses are found in the books. Of these I have 
decided to adopt the doctrine of ‘‘ faults” in this earthquake. 
There are rents, breaks, cracks and seams in the rock strata of 
the earth. There is an ancient fault in California. The San 
Francisco earthquake was due to a readjustment of the edges of 
the layers once torn apart when the earth was young. Since 
the convulsion that laid a proud city low, Professor Branner of 
the Stanford University explored the ancient rent for forty miles 
south of San Francisco, and discovered that the archaic wound 
had reopened exposing fresh edges of the ancient layers. In the 
Santa Cruz Mountains he found lateral displacement of four feet, 
and vertical two. This is sufficient to have produced the 
earthquake. 

One very extraordinary fact for which he vouches 
is that the convulsions were only felt on the surface. 
Miners underground experienced no disturbance. 
And the curious thing was that the monuments in the 


cemetery were either thrown down or turned round on 


their pedestals :— 
Some of these weigh tons, so that the force required to slide 
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them laterally, against enormous friction, was strong indeed. 
Granite was ground into fine powder under the bottoms of the 
displaced shafts. This convulsion presented in one grand 
upheaval almost every kind of impulse, motion, activity, and 
turbulence known in earthquakes. By closely studying this 
colossal display of force one can become familiar with all kinds, 
nearly, of earthquake phenomena. The successive impulses 
were vertical, horizontal, to and fro, circular, gyratory, inclined 
and undulatory. The strata in the earth below the entire area 
of disturbance were in the clutch of a twisting, wrenching, dis- 
torting monster. 

Strain, tension and pressure were tremendous, An example 
of titanic power is given by an immense chimney in the western 
part of San Francisco. The entire upper half had been lifted 
clear from the lower half, turned around about twenty degrees, 
and gently lowered without injury. These things must have 
occurred, for the bricks where the rupture took place are intact 
and not ground to powder. The top half weighs hundreds of 
tons, and if twisted around without being lifted up, whole layers 
of brick would have been ground into fine dust like the granite 
bases of the laterally displaced monuments, 


JAPAN AS THE NEW SINAI. 

May we hope for some betterment of the world 
through Japanese influence upon it? That is the 
question which Professor Robert H. Smith asks in 
the Hibbert Journal for July. His answer is startling. 
Japan, he thinks, may be destined to give the world a 
new universal religion, a blend of Christianity and 
Buddhism superimposed upon Japanese spiritualism. 
Spiritualism is the basic principle of Japanese life. 
Professor Smith says :— 

It is enough for all his needs that he knows—it is transparently 
certain to him—that he lives amidst, and is constantly guided by, 
the Spirits of his Ancestors ; that he is in simple fact an atom of 
the Japanese nation, which has One Soul, although it appears 
just now in forty million embodiments ; that the common spirit 
of his race lives in him, and that he has no life apart from it. 

The pessimism of pure intellectual Buddhism and its doctrine 
of illusion are utterly contrary to the Japanese genius, which has 
intense faith in life and reality, and are the two fundamental and 
practically influential factors which differentiate pure Buddhism 
from pure Christianity. Since neither is accepted by Japan, 
the Japanese have the power to effect an amalgamation of the 
better elements of Buddhism and of Christianity. 

Jesus expressed the brotherhood of man in terms of the 
Fatherhood of God. Recent Japanese philosophical writers 
have evinced an entire readiness to extend the central 
Shinto idea of the common fatherhood of the Japanese race to 
the universal idea of the common fatherhood of all mankind. 
The Roman Catholic goddess of mercy, the Holy Mother Mary, 
is, so far as practical influence on life is concerned, the spiritual 
counterpart of Kwan’on, the goddess of compassion of Japan. 
In Indian Buddhism, Gautama himself occupies this same piace 
of compassioner, because in Southern Asia woman occupies too 
low a station in philosophical conception to take part in the 
divine government of the universe. The misfortune of Pro- 
testantism is that, by the very nature of its revolt, it was forced 
to banish the Mother of Christ from its personification of divi- 
nity. Itis very important to note that this is not so in Japan. 
In Japanese mythology the Sun is goddess, not god, and the 
Sun-goddess as mother of the Japanese race is the object of 
universal veneration and adoration, 

It may be hoped, therefore, that Japan may join hands with 
Europe and America in establishing throughout Eastern Asia a 
pure ethical religion of the brotherhood of all humanity, with 
womanhood and manhood equally respected and equally dili- 
gently cultivated in their respective spheres of ethical duty ; and 
that in this process we Christians may unbind ourselves from the 
shackles of many superstitions and from much ugly moral 
inconsistency and obtuseness. 











‘that Ireland was inhabited by the Iberians. 


THE REVIEW 


THE ORIGIN OF THE IRISH. 

Mr. Rosert Duntop contributes a most interest- 
ing paper to the Quarterly Review on the origin of 
the Irish race. After glancing at the legends that 
drift like mist about the beginnings of Irish history, he 
proceeds to construct the prehistoric movements of 
the peoples which led to the first occupation of 
Ireland. He says :— 


We have to imagine that in the dim past, long before the 
dawn of history proper, a mountain pedple of Scythian origin, 


* abandoning their nomadic habits, came down from their seats 


between the Ural and Altai mountains and formed a settlement 
in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea. One branch of the 
family (the Sumerian or Sumero-Akkadian) appeared as the 
pioneers of civilisation in the valley of the Euphrates ; another 
{to which the name Pelasgo-Alarodian has been given, in- 
eluding the Pelasgians, Etruscans, and Iberians) pushed its way 
into Greece, Italy, and Spain ; a third (the Finno-Ugrian) took 
a northward course to the shores of the Baltic and White Sea ; 
while a fourth (the Mongolian) journeyed eastward to the shores 
of the Yellow Sea. From their position on the Atlantic sea- 


‘board, it may reasonably be presumed that the Iberians were in 


the van of the movement. But centuries must have elapsed 
befere they reacned their final homes on the shores of the 
Atlantic, 


NOT A CELTIC RACE. 
Mr. Dunlop considers as a well-established fact 
The 
same evidences of their habitation are to be found 
there as on the Continent, and the name of the 


island, Hibernia, seems conclusive on this point. 


Ruined forts of the same type as are found in 
Treland extend from Sicily and Bosnia through 
Hungary and Prussia, the Low Countries, France and 
the British Isles. Mr. Dunlop thus resumes his 
argument :— 


We have good reason to believe that Ireland in prehistoric 
times was, like most of western Europe, inhabited by a dark- 
skinned, dark-haired, long-headed race of Scythian origin, to 
whom the name Ivernian seems most appropriate. From their 
original homes about the Caspian they had migrated thither, 
probably by following the course of the Danube and Elbe, 
through Scandinavia, in a thin interméttent stream. At 
first their settlements were confined to the coast, but 
gradually they pushed their way into the interior through 
a densely-wooded country. When we first find traces of 
them they had long since passed beyond the nomadic 
stage. Though chiefly a pastoral people they were 
acquainted with the arts of navigation, agriculture, and 
weaving. They lived together in settled communities, 
each probably under its own chief or king. They knew how to 
build houses of stone and earth; and round each group or 
village they threw up a strong rampart or palisade of stone or 
earth, as the conditions of the ground dictated. Amongst their 
domestic animals they counted the cow, the sheep, the goat, the 
dog, and the horse. Their weapons and household utensils con- 
sisted of stone, bone, and bronze, the last of which they brought 
to a high state of development, They buried their dead as often 
as not in their own dwellings, and over their heroes or chiefs 
they raised huge megalithic buildings or tumuli. Their religion 
took the form of ancestor-worship, and culminated in what we 
know as Druidism, which probably involved human sacrifices. 
They worshipped no visible gods made with their own hands, 
but they believed that the earth and sea were inhabited by good 
spirits, and that the evil genii dwelt in the air and wind. 
Finally, they probably possessed some means of communi- 


eating their thoughts in writing, of which Ogam is a later 
development, 


OF REVIEWS. 


CELTIC IN SPEECH, IBERIAN IN BLOOD, 


About 400 B.c., Mr. Dunlop proceeds, the Celts had 
pushed their way westward across the Pyrenees and 
come into contact with the Iberians, with whom they 
amalgamated, the nation being thenceforward called 
Celtiberians, But the Celtic language was imposed 
on the whole people. Now it was the maritime 
Iberians that brought the Celtiberians from Spain to 
Ireland. The process of assimilation that had gone 
on in Spain repeated itself in Ireland. In the end the 
Celt got the upper hand. Before St. Patrick arrived, 
Ireland had become a Celtic country in government 
and language, but the basis of its population remained 
Iberian. 

ASIATIC GREEK IN ART. 

St. Patrick came from Southern Gaul, which was 
saturated with Oriental theology, customs and art, the 
province of the Oriental Church, and he brought with 
him that form of Christianity. The art of ancient 
Ireland is as clearly traceable to the East, to Syria and 
Asia Minor, as beehive cell and round tower. The 
Irish, says Mr. Dunlop, were excellent pupils. They 
could copy, but they invented nothing. The Danish 
invasion did not interrupt the culture which Greek 
influences had raised to sohigh a pitch. That culture 
died of inanition. 

It is not Irish patriots alone who will follow with 
great interest Mr. Dunlop’s fascinating pages. 


An I. D. B. Story. 

Mr. J. S. HAMILTON writes in the Worlds Work 
on mining diamonds in South Africa, and mentions 
that the Kaffir, working in the mines with chisel and 
hammer, makes 5s. a day. He adds, the risk of life 
in the mines is great. He tells this rather striking 
story of the way in which the workers are watched. 
He says :— 

The necessity of preventing the illicit diamond traffic, too, 
has its baneful effect upon the lives of the honest and sensitive. 
A fair idea of this last condition can be drawn from the 
experiences of one officer of the De Beers corporation. For 
three hundred and sixty-five days this man had been under the 
surveillance of the detectives of the company. The men at the 
general offices thought that he was spending more money than 
he was earning. One day, after the detective had followed the 
man for a whole year, had played poker with him, visited 
saloons with him, and watched every movement, another officer 
of the company approached him, and, laying his hand upon his 
shoulder, said—‘‘I want to congratulate you.” ‘* What 
about?” asked the object of suspicion. ‘* Why, you're all 
right. You're an honest man.” ‘*Of course I’m an honest 
man! What do you mean?” 

The explanation was made. The suspected man learned that 
the detective who had followed him had been his closest 
peien friend all those months, knowing every move he made, 

ow much money he lost gambling, exactly how much he won, 
how much he spent in high living, and how much for the 
necessities of life. 

‘* Now, according to our accounts of your doings for these 
weeks and days,” said the official to the man under suspicion, 
“you ought to have just three pounds in your pocket this 
moment.” 

The man who had been shadowed three hundred and sixty- 
five days thrust his hand into his pocket and found just a trifle 
less than three pounds, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


AN AUSTRALASIAN GAMBLING HELL, 

Tue gambling demon in Australia is the subject of 
a vigorous exposure in the Review of Reviews for 
Australasia. ‘The ravages of this vice in the Common- 
wealth are well known. In Melbourne there are 
several clubs which are nothing but gambling concerns. 
The most notorious amongst them is what is known as 
the Collingwood “ Tote.” There is something almost 
medizeval in the secrecy and violence with which its 
proceedings are protected. It is entered by the back 
door, through an unpretentious woodyard. It is 
guarded from view by a twelve-foot high fence, with 
an additional two-foot of barbed wire. A guarded 
door is in the wall, through which entry must be made, 
though the ways out are many and varied :— 

In due course, after satisfying the guardian of the gate (being 
thrown out without ceremony if he did not) the pilgrim in 
search of the shrine of ‘* Tote” betting would come to a kind 
of vestibule where are posted up various racing events with the 
names of horses. Here also he would find a little platform, 
shut off from the possibly too-insistent ‘* Toter” by a barricade 
about 4 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft. in height, and protected by iron bars, 
suggestive of another place where some of the habitués have 
‘done time.” Behind this barricade is the clerk who takes the 
details of the pilgrim’s transaction, gives the ‘‘ Tote” ticket and 
receives the money. He does not care to reveal his identity, 
for the part of him that might be recognisable is swathed in a 
kind of cowl, covering his head and face, and pierced with eye 
and breathing holes. With this problematic personage the 
business is done. The reason for this concealment of identity 
is to make it difficult for the police to prove their case even if 
they did succeed in getting in. Your business is quickly got 
through. The pilgrim’s progress is a rapid one, and you pass 
out to make room for others, watchful eyes following your 
every movement all the time, ready to follow up suspicion with 
force if it is deemed necessary. In the cage where the ‘‘ Tote ” 
officer works is a trap-door, so arranged that the person could 


’ slip out of sight in an instant, and pass into safety by another exit. 


A MELBOURNE “ TAMMANY.” 


The writer further says :— 

The gambling systems of Melbourne bear evidence of being 
highly organised concerns, run with brains, concerted associa- 
tions with staffs of detectives, with ‘‘ bullies,” with their hands 
on ** pushes.” Upon a comparatively helpless community, this 
monster preys without the slightest compunction, 

In four successive cases detectives and witnesses, 
who had been active against gambling, were set upon 
in the dark, brutally ill-used, and left senseless, or 
attacked in their own homes by bombs. It is a 
veritable Australian Tammany, with friends in Par- 
liament. A photograph of the notorious haunt is 
given :— 

The thing is a nest of scoundrels, a den of thieves, saturating 
the community with a gambling spirit, and, not content with 
that, carrying on an aggressive war of evil against constituted 
authority ; a gigantic organisation of wrong apparently ready to 
resort to violence and murder should anybody be foolish enough 
to lift a hand against them. 

Vigorous steps are now being taken by the com- 
munity to stir the lethargy of the police, and put an 
end to the reign of corruption and terror. 





THE education of the black man in Rhodesia should, 
according to the Rev. E. H. Etheridge in 7he Kast and 
the West, be primarily religious, dogmatic, intellectual, 
and also physical, manual and industrial. 
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CAN WE GET UNTAINTED MEAT? 

THE disclosures in the Chicago meat trade have 
naturally been turned to good account by vegetarians. 
Dr. Josiah Oldfield points the moral in the West- 
minster Review. He insists that, not in Chicago alone, 
but in this country, “diseased animals are actually 
killed and sold and used in Jarge numbers for human 
food.” Animals in domesticity are the prey of many 
diseases of a loathsome character. Inspection 
apparently will not save us. Dr. Oldfield says :— 

To make even an approximate approach to the elimination of 
diseased meat it would be necessary to inspect every animal 
before being slaughtered and put into quarantine every one that 
was noticeably unhealthy, and either to keep it under observa- 
tion until quite well or to kill it and destroy the carcase. It 
would then be necessary to inspect every animal as it is killed 
in order to prevent the fraudulent removal of the internal 
organs. It would then be necessary to examine these organs in 
detail and to destroy (so far as human food is concerned) the 
bodies of animals whose organs were found unhealthy. And 
then, when you have done all this and have destroyed 
thousands of dead bodies which would otherwise have been 
eaten, you will have no assurance that the animal was not 
suffering from an early form of one of the most loathsome and 
malignant diseases the whole time. 

The writer illustrates his point by referring to the 
great difficulty that confronts the best medical skill in 
deciding whether a growth in the richest patient is 
cancerous or not. How much greater the difficulty 
in regard to the possible diseases of cattle ! 

What with meat that cannot be certified as free 
from disease, with microbes haunting us in every 
speck of dust or breath of air, the modern man will 
before long become as contemptuous of danger as the 
seasoned veteran on the field of battle. ‘The terrors 
of bacteriological science may supply that stimulus to 
valour which was formerly supplied in the red field of 
carnage. Dr. Oldfield is good enough to suggest an 
alte-native diet such as is practised in the Lady 
Margaret Fruitarian Hospital, Bromley, Kent, where 
neither patients, nurses nor medical staff partake of 
any form of flesh food within the hospital. The 
result of nearly four years’ working is declared to be 
excellent :— 

A fruitarian diet consists of the fruits of trees (like apples, 
oranges, bananas, and olives), the fruits of bushes (like currants 
and raspberries), the fruits of plants (like strawberries and 
melons, lentils and beans and cucumbers), the fruits of grasses 
(like wheat and barley and maize and oats), the fruits of nut 
trees (from filkert to cocoa-nut), together with some earth fruits 
(like potatoes) and a modicum of vegetables and salads. To 
these may be added butter, milk, honey, and cheese, although 
their production is not so free from risk of contamination and 
animal infection as is the case with the products of the vegetable 
kingdom and the world of fruits. 





Blackwood for August is principally noteworthy for its 
vehement wrath with Ritualism, Radical education and 
reduction of armaments. Colonel Scott Moncrieff offers 
a sensible plea for securing land for military training. 
The case against remedial legislation for the crofters is 
forcibly put. The most charming article is that by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, describing his travels in the land of 
the Black Mountain, under the title, “ Folk, Fish and 
Flowers in Montenegro.” 
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WAS CHRIST A CHRISTIAN ? 

Tue Rey. K. C. AnpErson, D.D., Congregational 
minister of Dundee, appeals to Protestants in the 
Hibbert Journal to face the facts and to recognise 
among other things that Christ was no Christian. He 
says :— 

' JESUS AND THE CHURCHES, 
The time seems to have come for stating plainly and emphati- 


‘cally that Jesus, as recent criticism of the New Testament is 


enabling us to see Him, does not belong to the orthodox 
churches. Nothing is so characteristic of these churches as the 
claim that they own Jesus, They are constantly defending 
Him, and claim to say who have a right to preach Him. Now 
if anything is clear from recent study of the New Testament, it 
is that none of the characteristic ideas of orthodoxy came from 
Jesus. What are the reports that are coming in from all parts 
of the world to-day? They all tend to a confirmation of the 
essential Gospel of Jesus Christ. What He discerned in the 
depths of His own pure and serene heart, in His own sense of 
Sonship, men are finding to-day in the great universe—the 
Father, the Eternal Goodness, the Universal Love. This is the 
eternal gospel of which all partial gospels are but phases. 


WHO ARE THE Best CHRISTIANS ? 


In\a curiously discursive essay on “ Rembrandt the 
Interpreter of the Twentieth Century,” the Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Griffis maintains, in the Worth American Review, 
that— 

Rembrandt personified science and faith. His interpretation 
in art of humanity is wonderfully like that of another son of 
man, who came not to the privileged few, but to the common 
many. 

When we in our day ask, ‘* Who have been the best inter- 
preters of the Divine in man, and noblest exemplars of the 
Christ-life ?””—do we go to the churchmen or theologians? Do 

we inquire of those who have heard sermons, and read ‘‘ lesson 
helps” all their lives? Is it not rather in such men as, 
whether in high office or humble life, are like the silent, real 
Washington, the actual Lincoln—men whose ‘‘ orthodoxy ” was 
uncertain—that we find what Christianity is and means? 
Instinctively the common people accept these men of like mind 
and life with the Nazarene, as the Master’s real disciples, 


A Pea For Boip, BAD MEN. 


The writer of a very suggestive article on 
“ Rationalism and Apologetic” in the Zdinburgh 
Review says :— 

The virtues of men who play a prominent part in human 
affairs are seldom of the claustral or academic sort; such men 
are not commonly burdened with scruples; they make or mar 
with a strong hand. It has been so in the Church, Its great 

res—a Constantine, a Theodosius, a Pepin—were not 
modelled on the Jesuit novice type of sanctity, anzemic, their 
eyes downcast, with lilies in their emaciated hands. Loud- 
voiced, rather, and choleric ; men of blood and thunder ; used 
rather to the camp and its battle-axe than to the pulpit and the 
pen. The most representative popes have been statesmen, not 
theologians or ascetics: the Leos, the Gregories, the Innocents, 
religion was their instrument; a pawn on the chessboard 
on which they played for more material stakes. Power 
meant much to them, ideas little; they moulded abstract 
theory undisguisedly enough in the interests of concrete fact. 
And so throughout. A Cromwell, a Napoleon, a Bismarck, a 
Cavour—such are the men who uproot tyrannies, disperse dark- 
ness, diffuse light. Not professional pietists, but men cast in a 
big mould, full-blooded Coun animals, ruthless often enough 
and unscrupulous, who love and hate, purpose and accomplish 
on a larger scale than ours. To criticise them from standpoints 
-which were not theirs is as easy as it is futile. The question is, 
Did they stand for light or darkness? If for light—well, a 
man’s life must be judged as a whole. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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EARLY NOTES BY RENAN. 

Atys HALiarpD, in the /udependent Review, describes 
and quotes from Renan’s early notebooks, which 
he jotted down from day to day and which are now 
about to be published by his daughter. The writer 
affirms that Renan is in reality not a sceptic but a 
Deist. These notes reflect the struggles of his mind 
with the ancient religion he had abandoned and the 
difficulties in which he found himself in consequence. 

CONSOLATIONS OF CONSCIENCE, 


When he was about twenty-three years of age he 
writes in his notebook :— 

My friend Ernest, be governed by these principles. Despise 
those common-place, positive men, who will go through any- 
thing and accept any lowering humiliation for the sake of money. 
Despise, too, those young hare-brained fellows who fancy they 
have genius because they do not want to do anything, and who 
look on you with pity, poor coach that you are. 

Oh! God, God! what consolations you reserve for those who 
suffer for you! Yes, it is for you I am suffering. Ah! if I had 
wished, I should now be living at the Carmes College, made 
much of, first in all things and everything, full of hope. Well, 
I am not there; I am here on the lowest rung of the social 
ladder, worried by a veritable tyrant, the plaything of his whims. 
No matter, It was for the sake of my conscience. . . . 

JEWISH AND PRIMITIVE RELIGION, 

His jottings on religion possess a_ pathetic 
interest :— 

‘‘The human mind is of the most prodigious activity. This 
is why it becomes delirious when confined within a circle too 
narrow for it, The Jews, for instance, by restricting all science 
to one book, were driven to extravagances; for, not having 
much expanse, they were obliged to be puerile in order to have 
any aliment, to devote themselves to mere letters and signs for 
the sake of being occupied.” 

‘Ves, the savage represents for us the primitive state of 
humanity : its dreams, the sleep of its reason, its ideas of the 
marvellous.” 

‘*We ought tomake haste then to study this valuable primitive 
state, which alone can resolve the problem of the Origin of 
Man.” 

WHERE ‘‘GREAT MEN BY NATURE” APPEAR. 

**Tt is amongst the primitive and uncultured nations that the 
most great men by nature are born, It is there that most of 
these strong energetic natures are born; natures that are not 
vulgar, that are enthusiastic and original, and that have those 
unique flashes of illumination which seem to emanate from 
mankind. Man is naturally fenced in within a circle; but at 
times he has a clear glance beyond, and that clear glance has its 
signification in action, just as in speculation.” 

‘* Everything being created by God, matter and the small 
things like all the rest, the perfect thing would be to set a value 
on all, to love and appreciate everything. The contrary would 
be a kind of Manicheism ; for why disapprove of matter if it be 
good? The Christian solution by the Fall answers all this fairly 
well; but it is acritical, Some day the complete man will 
comprehend all this.” 





THE Young Woman for August contains a good paper 
by Miss B. L. Hutchins, on the position of women in 
industry, which she read at the Sweated Industries’ 
Exhibition, She says that many young women throw 
themselves devotedly into charity and philanthropy, 
what is called practical work, and she thinks it is rather 
a pity more of them do not give themselves to. study the 
causes of poverty, to try to find out what is at the back 
of these troubles. The paper on the Dunmow Filitch is 
elsewhere noticed. 
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A NEW CHRISTIAN CREED. 
> By Sir Oniver Lopce. 


ScreNTIsTs rush in where theologians fear to tread. 
In the Hibbert Journal for July, Mr. H. A. Garnett, 
in a remarkable article entitled “ A Layman’s Plain 
Plea for the Separation of the Creeds from Worship,” 
raises a doleful lament over the failure of modern 
theologians to attempt the drafting of a new Creed. 
Mr. Garnett says :— 

We do not think that our own Bishops and Ministers of 
Religion, either individually or collectively, could possibly be 
persuaded to compose a Creed, or to fix a form of service to 
meet the requirements of the twenty-first or the twenty-second 
century. 

Why should they not attempt the task? If the answer is, 
that the work already done by the Fathers is perfect and 
sufficient, then we are forced to the conclusion that the need for 
direct inspiration has ceased to exist ; that men of the same 
holy gifts as of old are no longer required ; that apostolic 
succession is a dream ; that the power of evil is a declining 
power, against which the Faith defined in darker days is all- 
sufficient. 

A “KIND OF VIEW OF THE UNIVERSE.” 

The task from which the ministers of all denomina- 
tions shrink with alarm has no terrors for Sir Oliver 
Lodge, who, in the same journal, boldly attempts to 
formulate, in an article entitled “ First Principles of 
Faith,” 

a set of doctrines not very dissimilar, I suppose, from what 
might be drawn up by most trained teachers, irrespective of 
religious denomination, if they were asked to state something 
like the kind of view which they themselves take of the universe, 
and therefore naturally and even unconsciously impress upon 
their pupils, 

WHAT A CREED IS, 

Sir Oliver sees no reason why creeds and catechisms 
should not be brought up to date, for he says :— 

A creed or catechism should not be regarded as something 
superhuman, infallible, and immutable : it should be considered 
to be what it really is—a careful statement of what, in the best 
light of the time, can be regarded as true and important about 
matters partially beyond the range of scientific knowledge. A 
religious creed must always reach further into the unknown than 
science has yet explored. 

To show us exactly what he is driving at, Sir Oliver 
Lodge draws up his own creed in the form of an 
imaginary catechism—“a sort of scientific catechism : 
or rather one based on scientific knowledge, but 
leading up to a religious creed.” 


A DARWINIAN CHRISTIAN CREED, 


I have not space to do more than quote a few of the 
articles of Sir Oliver Lodge’s new creedal catechism. 
It begins with the old question, but the answer bears 
traces of evolutionary development :— 


Q. What are you? 

A. Iam a being alive and conscious upon this earth, my 
ancestors having ascended by gradual processes from lower forms 
of animal life, and with struggle and suffering become man, 


HIS DEFINITION OF DUTY. 

The new catechism is more long-worded than those 
of the older Church. Take, for instance, the answer to 
the question :—- 

Q. What is the duty of man? 

A. To assist his fellows, to develop his own higher self, to 
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strive towards good in every way open to his powers, and generally 
to seek to know the laws of Nature and to obey the will of God, 
in whose service alone can be found that harmonious exercise of 
the faculties which is synonymous with perfect freedom. 


THE EXISTENCE OF SPIRITS. 


Sir Oliver Lodge gallantly maintains the funda- 
mental verity of the existence of spirits. He says :— 

The existence of higher beings and of a Highest Being is a 
fundamental element in every religious creed ; and I maintain 
that it is hopelessly unscientific to imagine it possible that man 
is the highest intelligent existence. 

And, therefore, he thus explains the significance of 
“the Communion of Saints ” :— 

A. Higher and holier beings must possess, in fuller fruition, 
those privileges of communion which are already foreshadowed 
by our own faculties of language, of sympathy, and of mutual 
aid ; and just as we find that our power of friendly help is not 
altogether limited to our own order of being, so I conceive the 
existence of a mighty fellowship of love and service. 

A NEW APOSTLES’ CREED. 

This is the new formula of faith which Sir Oliver 
Lodge believes can be deduced from a study of the 
records and traditions of the past in the light of the 
present rae 

I believe in one Infinite and Eternal Being, a guiding and 
loving Father, in whom all things consist. I believe that the 
Divine Nature is specially revealed to man through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who lived and taught and suffered ‘in Palestine 1g00 
years ago, and has since been worshipped by the Christian 
Church as the immortal Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 

I believe that man is privileged to understand and assist the 
Divine purpose on this earth, that prayer is a means of com- 
munion between man and God, and that the Holy Spirit is ever 
ready to help us along the Way towards Goodness and Truth, 
so that by unselfish service we may gradually enter into the Life 
Eternal, the Communion of Saints, and the Peace of God. 

“SOME INTELLIGENCE SUPREME.” 

As to the existence of God, Sir Oliver Lodge makes 
the following answer to the question :— 

What caused and what maintains existence ? 

Of our own knowledge we are unable to realise the meaning 
of origination and maintenance, but we conceive that there must 
be some Intelligence supreme over the whole process of evolu- 
tion, else things could not be as organised and as beautiful as 
they are. 


This effort to reconstruct in plain and simple terms 
the faith that is within us is as useful as it is auda- 
cious, and Sir Oliver’s example ought to be widely 
followed. 


' John Bull Beating Unele Sam in;Colombia. 

In a recent number of the American Review of 
Reviews, F. P. Savinien, writing on the new era in 
Colombia, says :— 

In Colombian trade, Americans are outdone by Europeans, 
At Cucuta, where they are strongest, Germans transact several 
per cent. more business than they ; and at Barranquilla, where 
they are weakest, the English transact 300 per cent. more, 
Where a fair average is struck—at Cartagena, for example— 
they just hold their own with Germans and French, but de only 
50 per cent. as much as the English, Controlling 30 per cent. 
of the foreign trade of Cucuta, 20 per cent. of that at Carta- 
gena, and 14 per cent. at Barranquilla, they show, by accom- 
plishing least where the competition is greatest, that they lack 
only initiative to improve their position, American business 
men could easily become predominant, 
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. TUNNEL TO THE CLOUDS. . 
|} THe MAKING OF THE JUNGFRAU RalILway. 

Mr. H. G. ARCHER has written for the August 
Pall Mall Magazine an article on the Jungfrau Rail- 
way. 
He tells how the idea of the railway first came to 
its projector, Herr Guyer Zeller of Zurich, who, by 
the way, was not an engineer but a financier, Every 
difficulty was put in his way, one being that he must 
satisfy the Swiss authorities that no evil consequences 
would follow to the passengers carried upwards to a 
height of 6,000 feet in a couple of hours. The 
zsthetic objection was met by the promise that the 
railway should run in a tunnel, and that the stations 
should be hidden away in the ‘mountain. The con- 
cession was granted in December, 1894, and when 
the financial problem was solved, the work began in 
1897. 

THE SIX-MILE TUNNEL. 

The railway starts from the Little Scheidegg Station, 
already 6,700 feet above the sea, and at the first 
station, in less than a mile and a quarter, an ascent 
of nearly 1,000 feet has been made. A feature of the 
line is the new panorama of scenery opened up at 
every station. The six-mile tunnel to the summit of 
the Jungfrau begins above Eigergletscher Station ; at 
present it extends to Eismeer Station, a distance of 
three-and-a-half miles. The cutting of the tunnel 
seems still a serious undertaking. Its dimensions are 
fourteen feet in height by twelve feet in breadth. In 
the summer of 1898 the first section of the line to 
Eigergletscher was opened; by August, 1905, the 
fourth section, from Eigerwand to Eismeer, was 
ready ; and it is expected the whole line will be 
finished about 1910. 

THE BLASTING WORK. 

Not more than a hundred miners are at work on the 
railway, for it is impossible in such a railway to split 
up the work into several stages, owing to the fact that 
stores and provisions cannot be carried over such a 
waste of glaciers, inaccessible for a great part of the 
year. Mr. Archer describes the work which is carried 
on by the Italian miners in three eight-hour shifts :— 

At present the tunnel past Eismeer is a hive of industry. The 
buzzing noise of the drills eating their way upwards in hard lime- 
stone is loudly audible, When an “‘attaque” of five holes has 
been bored it is blasted with electrically-detonated dynamite 
cartridges. Ateach explosion it sounds as though the mountain 
above, behind, and below one had been struck with a colossal 
sledge-hammer, and that the whole superincumbent mass must 
be toppling down, Volleys of stones rain down the front of the 
galleries, and rattle with a noise of rifle-shots as they strike the 
ice-sea, while the great bang itself echoes again and again among 
” the surrounding snow-peaks 


CUT OFF FROM THE OUTSIDE WORLD, 
More work is done in winter than in the summer, 
for the ordinary traffic has ceased :— 


The headquarters of the works are at Eigergletscher, with 
comfortable barracks for the engineering staff and the miners, 
workshops, food and fuel stores, locomotive sheds, and dynamite 
magazines, together with a bakery and a hospital. The bakery, 
which is Clgettically operated, bakes fresh bread daily for all of 
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the employés, and in winter time an electrical apparatus is con- 
stantly at work melting the ice to provide drinking water. 

As Eigergletscher is completely cut off from the outside world 
for six months of the year, great stores of fuel and provisions 
(not forgetting cigars), sufficient to last the residential com- 
munity eight months, are collected here in the autumn. 





NEW LINK BETWEEN BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Less THAN THREE Hours’ Passace. 

Mr. H. G. Arcuer, in the Worlds Work and 
Play, describes the new route to Ireland wé Fish- 
guard in Pembrokeshire, and Rosslare, which is 
opened this month. The Great Western Railway 
has set about realising Brunel’s unfinished work of 
building a harbour at Fishguard, and is connecting 
the same ‘with its general system. The making of 
the port has occupied ten years. Three million tons 
of quartzite rock have been removed to form at the 
foot of the cliffs a quay space half a mile long and 
250 feet wide. The carving of the quay was effected 
by the explosion of mines, one of which brought 
down 180,000 tons of rock. To protect the harbour 
from the north and north-east there has been erected 
a breakwater 2,000 feet long. An interesting feature 
of the work is the laying out of the village at the 
top of the cliff (300 feet high) to accommodate the 
men employed at the port. ‘Twenty-seven acres of 
land have been planted with 80,000 pines, behind 
which the houses are being built. 

THE THREE “ SAINTS,” 

From Fishguard to Rosslare the distance is sixty- 
two statute miles. Between Holyhead and Queens- 
town the distance is sixty-four statute miles. This 
stretch is thus being covered :— 


The three new steamers built for the service excel in equip- 
ment and speed those of any other Channel service. They bear 
the appropriate names of S¢. George, St. Patrick, and St. David. 
The: Parsons turbines with which they are engined are ,capable 
of propelling them at a mean speed of 22$ knots per hour. The 
dimensions of the vessels are: length, 350 ft., beam, 40 ft. ; 
draught, 14 ft.; and gross tonnage, 3,500 tons. There is room 
on board for 1,000 passengers, and sleeping accommodation is 
provided for 220 first-class and 100 second-class passengers. 

The vessels will perform the voyage between Fishguard and 
Rosslare well under three hours. There is neither rock nor 
channel to impede or delay navigation. The route will thus 
afford both the shortest and safest sea-passage between England 
and Ireland. Another special recommendation in favour of 
Fishguard Harbour is that, owing to the exceptional climatic 
conditions, Fishguard is more free from fog than any other part 
on the coast, 

The time-table arranged for the service gives two express boat 
trains leaving London at 8.45 a.m. and 8.45 p.m. respectively. 
Each is to perform the journey to Fishguard in 5} hours, calling 
only at Cardiff and Swansea e# route, while Rosslare is reached 
within 84 hours from the time of leaving London, Waterford in 
9h hours, Cork in 12}, and Killarney in less than 14 hours. 
The service from Ireland to England is precisely the same. 
Thus travellers are given facilities for breakfasting in London 
and supping the same night ’midst the lakes and landscapes of 
Southern Ireland. 


The hope is cherished that Fishguard may be 
chosen as a port of call by Atlantic liners :— 
The distance from London to Queenstown, v/é Fishguard and 


Rosslare, is 469 miles, whereas the mails consigned wé Holy- 
head and Kingstown travel 513 miles, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE GODFATHER OF THE REVOLUTION. 
WEISHAUPT, THE EX-JESUIT. 


In an article entitled “ Illuminism and the rrench 
Revolution,” the dinburgh Review calls attention 
to the immense influence of secret societies in 
bringing about the French Revolution. These secret 
societies were of both sexes, and by no means 
exclusively masonic. They organised the Revolu- 
tion :— 

THE WORK OF SECRET SOCIETIES. 


At the great Revolution the doctrines of the lodges were at 
last translated from the silent world of secrecy to the common 
world of practice ; a few months sufficed to depose ecclesias- 
ticism from its pedestal and monarchy from its throne ; to make 
the army republican, and the word of Rousseau law. 

The great subversive work had been silently and ruthlessly 
accomplished in the face of kings and popes. Though the 
Church spread the report that Illuminates worshipped a devil, 
and named it Christ, and denounced masonry as the ‘‘ mystery 
of iniquity”; though Saint-Germain and Saint-Martin were 
decried by the Jesuits ; though Cagliostro died in the Inquisitors’ 
prison of Sant’ Angelo, and Cazotte, Egalité, and many another 
agent of the great service were guillotined ; though Weishaupt 
was persecuted and the German Perfectibilists suppressed ; yet 
the mine which had been dug under altar and throne was too 
deep to be filled up by either persecution or calumny, 


THE GREAT ORGANISER— 


The genius who organised the various societies 
and lodges into one great whole was a German 
ex-Jesuit of the name of Weishaupt :— 


With Weishaupt alone lay the credit not only of realising the 
cause of the ineffectiveness of societies upon society, but of 
elaborating an homogeneous scheme which should embrace 
and eventually absorb all lodges and all rites. He was no 
freemason when he invented his design, but in order to study 
masonic methods he was received as a mason in Munich, where 
one Zwack, a legal member of the lodge, afterwards one of 
Weishaupt’s confederates, sold him the ultimate secrets of 
masonry. Equipped with this knowledge, he allied himself 
with Von Knigge of the ‘‘ Strict Observance,” and caused all his 
own disciples to become masons. ‘‘ Every secret engagement is 
a source of enthusiasm,” said Weishaupt ; ‘‘ it is useless to seek 
for the reasons; the fact exists, that is enough.” In con- 
formity with this belief he recruited the new secret society 
which was destined to swallow up all the others. 


—AND HOW HE ORGANISED. 


In 1776 the order of the Perfectibilists was founded. They 
began by creating a new world, for they purposed to work in- 
dependently of existing conditions. Weishaupt’s object in estab- 
lishing the Perfectibilists was the literal realisation of Rousseau’s 
theories. He dreamt and schemed for a day when the abolition 
of property, social authority, and nationality would be facts, 
when human beings would return to that happy state in which 
they formed but one family. As an ex-Jesuit he determined to 
adapt the plan of that Order’s organisation to his own scheme— 
to make, as it were, a counter-society of Jesus, with all the 
maxims and practices of the Jesuits, applied even further and 
more vigorously than they had been applied by their inventors. 
Passive obedience, universal espionage, and all the doctrines of 
casuistry were his tools ; and so successful was the undertaking 
that in four years a system of communication and information 
with every part of Europe had been established. The unseen 
hands of the society were in all affairs, its ears in the cabinets of 
princes and cardinals. The Church was regarded unrelentingly as 
a foe, for the Perfectibilists were the enemies of institutional 
Christianity, and represented themselves as professors of the 
purest Christian Socialism, 
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A WONDERFUL CONVENTION, 

At the great Convention of Masonry held at Wilhelmsbad in 
1782 the Order of the Strict Observance was suspended, and Von 
Knigge disclosed the scheme of Weishaupt to the assembled re- 
presentatives of the masonic and mystical fraternities. Then and 
there disciples of Saint-Martin and of Willermooz, as well as the 
statesmen, scientists, magicians, and magistrates of all countries 
were converted to Illuminism. Perfectibilist doctrines perco- 
lated everywhere through the lodges of Europe, and when the 
‘*Philaléthes,” at the instigation of Mirabeau, became the mis- 
sionary agents of Illuminism, they preached to already half- 
converted audiences. 


THE COST OF SOME FAMOUS PICTURES. 


A propos of the recent appointment of Sir Charles 
Holroyd as Director of the National Gallery, the Art 
Journal in its August number reviews the more note- 
worthy purchases made for the nation by Sir Frederick 
Burton and Sir E. J. Poynter, the two previous 
Directors. 

The national collections of to-day in the National 
Gallery and the Tate Gallery number about 1,950 
works, secured at a cost of about three-quarters of a 
million, of which about £80,000 has been contributed 
by private individuals or has come from funds 
bequeathed for the purpose. 

Sir C. L. Eastlake, the first Director, reigned from 
1855 to 1865. From 1866 to 1874 Sir William 
Boxall was at the helm. Sir Frederick Burton took 
the reins in 1874, and reigned twenty years. He was 
succeeded by Sir E. J. Poynter, who resigned in 
1904, and for about eighteen months the Gallery was 
without a Director. 


FAMOUS PURCHASES, 


Sir William Boxall purchased the seventy-seven 
pictures which form the Peel Collection in 1871 for 
£75,000. To-day they are worth many times this 

rice. 

. Lists are supplied of the pictures bought for over 
£1,000 under the directorates of Sir Frederick Burton 
and Sir E. J. Poynter, with the date of purchase and 
the prices paid. They include, as may be imagined, 
many masterpieces, and some for sums which to-day 
look ridiculously small. The highest prices quoted 
are £70,000 for Raphael's “ Ansidei Madonna” 
(1885) and £30,000 for Titian’s “ Ariosto” (1904). 
For the last-named picture £20,0c0 was found by 
Lady Wantage, Mr. Alfred Beit, and others. 


“ LADY COCKBURN AND HER CHILDREN.” 


One great loss took place in 1892, when it was 
found that Reynolds’s “ Lady Cockburn and Her 
Children” belonged rightfully to the co-heiresses of 
Sir James Cockburn, and the picture had to be 
handed over to them. Subsequently it came into 
the collection of Mr. Alfred Beit, who was under- 
stood to have given £22,000 for it ; but as the August 
number of the Burlington Magazine reminds us, the 
picture is now restored and secured to the National 
Gallery, under the terms of Mr, Beit’s will. 


* 
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THE REVIEW 


. NAPOLEON’S TRAVELLING LIBRARY. 

One of the most interesting articles in the AWantic 
Monthly for July describes Napoleon as a Book- 
lover. 

Mr, James Westfall Thompson, the writer, tells us 
what Napoleon read in his youth, what books he took 


out to Egypt in 1798, and what books formed the 


travelling library which he ordered to be made in 
1808. The instructions which Napoleon gave 
to M. Barbier, his librarian, for his travelling library 
are thus summarised :— 


The proposed travelling library was to form about a thousand 
volumes. The ks were to be of small duodecimo size, 
printed in good type, and without margins, in order to save 
space, They were to be bound in morocco, with flexible covers 
‘and limp backs. The. boxes for their conveyance were to be 
covered with leather and lined with green velvet, and were to 
average sixty volumes apiece, in two rows like the shelves in a 
library. 

A catalogue was to accompany them, so arranged that the 
Emperor could readily find any desired volume. The distribu- 
tion of subjects was as follows: forty volumes on religion ; 
forty of epic poetry; forty of the drama; sixty volumes of 
other poetry; sixty volumes of history; and one hundred 
novels. ‘*In order to complete the quota,” ran the instructions, 
** the balance shall be made up of historical memoirs,” 


} WHAT WAS EXPECTED OF THE LIBRARIAN, 


The duties of the librarian were anything but 
light :— 

When Napoieon was dreaming of the East, he demanded “a , 
synopsis of the history of the campaigns which had taken place 
in the, valley of the Euphrates and against the Parthians, from 
that of Crassus down to the eighth century, including in it those 
of Antony, Trajan, and Julian,” with maps showing the route 
which each army followed, the ancient names and the new 
names of the countries and chief cities, and an account of the 
geography of the country and of the historical records of each 
expedition, all to be drawn from the original sources. At 
another time he demanded information abcut a Persian history 
of Alexander the Great. 


READING UP FOR FUTURE CAMPAIGNS, 


‘As to the nature of Napoleon’s reading, the writer 
thinks that if Napoleon’s enemies could have looked 
into the boxes of books or seen the instructions sent 
to the librarian, especially after 1809, they might have 
anticipated the future more clearly, for Napoleon 
always read up for a coming campaign, Mr. Thomp- 
son says :— 

This is particularly true of the Russian campaign. From 
December, 1811, Napoleon’s book-orders have the importance 
of State secrets. In that month we find him ordering works 
giving information concerning the topography of Russia, espe- 
cially Lithuania, under the head of rivers, roads, forests, marshes, 
and so forth ; a detailed account in French of the campaigns of 
Charles XII. in Poland and Russia ; a history of Courland ; and 
anything which could be found of an historical, geographical, 
and topographical nature about Riga, Livonia, and the other 
Baltic provinces of Russia ; the work of the English Colonel 
Wilson on the Russian army, translated from the English, a 
manuscript copy of which he renfembers to have seen either in 
the Bibliothéque Impériale or in the cabinet of ‘the Emperor at 


. the Tuileries ; the account of the Russian army by De Plotho. 


Yet he is not too absorbed in the midst of these instructions to 
see that Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays” are put in the box. 


OF REVIEWS. 


MILL AND SPENCER COMPARED. 

Mk, FRANCIS GRIBBLE contributes a very readable 
study of John Stuart Mill to the Fortnightly Review. 
His reference to Mill’s affection for Mrs. Taylor, 
which is described as one of the most important events 
in his life, leads him to remark as follows on the 
different manner in which “ two lives were affected by 
philosophies exceedingly similar in their tone. and 
tendency and limitations ” :— 

Herbert Spencer was at once the deeper and the more interest- 
ing thinker. He perceived more clearly than Mill the limits 
which the nature of things assigns to logical demonstration. He 
knew better what he wanted to prove ; and he was better able to 
support his proofs with striking concrete illustrations. He never, 
while pursuing his @ fostertort methods, ran his head against the 
brick wall of a priort assumptions. Moreover, he built upon a 
grander scale than Mill, devoting all the best years of an excep- 
tionally long life toa single great generalisation. In these respects 
all the advantage is on his side ; but the crowning advantage, not- 
withstanding, rests with Mill. For, when the end came, Mill, 
looking back upon his work, could feel, not only that it was 
very good, but also that it had been worth while to do it. 
Herbert Spencer, though he never ceased to consider his system 
of philosophy the best system of philosophy that the world had 
ever seen, died a disappointed and disheartened man. The 
satisfaction which he felt was purely negative—he was delivered 
from the haunting obsession of a great aim unachieved. But 
this haunting obsession was only succeeded by another—that, 
after all, it had not really been worth while. 

It is a striking contrast, and must not be exclusively attributed 
to any single cause. One cause may fairly be found in Words- 
worth’s poetry ; for Herbert Spencer’s mental condition at the 
end of his days is closely analogous to the mental condition 
from which Mill declares that Wordsworth redeemed him in 
his youth. A second cause may be sought in Mill’s closer 
contact with practical life, and his more definite practical aims. 

But the chief cause, after all, of the buoyant optimism which 
distinguishes him, in spite of a philosophy which hardly justifies 
it, lies in his remarkable and undeviating attachment to Mrs. 
Taylor. This, more than anything else, brought him down 
from the high and barren regions of abstract thought to the level 
of the human and the concrete; or, perhaps, if that is a better 
way of putting it, it enabled him to bring a human and concrete 
element into the region of abstract speculation. 


Mr. Gribble describes Mill’s love as “a mystical 
exaltation in which he could take refuge as in a 
fortress, unassailable by any of the weapons in his 
own or any other argumentative armoury.” 


MR. BOSANQUET ON THE ART OF BOWLING. 

Mr. B, J. T. Bosanquer contributes to the August 
Pall Mall Magazine an article on the Art of Bow!l- 
ing. It is illustrated by a series of photographs 
specially taken to illustrate the various devices of the 
bowler ;— 

A certain quickness from the pitch, or a certain deception as 
to the flight of the ball through the air, are the qualities which 
go far towards giving the bowler the power to dispose of a good 
batsman. The first of these two qualities may be said to be 
common to all good bowlers, and is commonly due to some 
natural peculiarity of action or delivery, which is almost impos- 
sible of acquirement by less gifted individuals. The second 
quality can be acquired, but is more often natural, and in many 
cases unconscious. 

One often hears it stated that so-and-so is a good bowler, but 
fails to get batsmen out. This is: generally’due to the absence 
of the quality which imparts life and spin to the ball, Without 
it the ball seems to pitch dead, and to come’ easily after 
pitching. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MR. THOMAS HARDY ON CHURCH RESTORATION. 
Tue August number of the Cornhill Magazine 
prints Mr. Thomas Hardy’s address, “ Memories of 
Church Restoration,” read before the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
MISGUIDED ZEAL, 

The passion for restoration, says Mr. Hardy, 
became vigorously operative about three-quarters of a 
century ago, with the result that after the expenditure 
of millions in nominal restoration we are poorer in 
specimens of medizval buildings to-day than we 
should have been had these buildings been simply left 
to incur dilapidations at the hands of time, weather, 
or general neglect. He recalls instances of devasta- 
tion which have come under his notice :— 

Poor forlorn parishes, which could not afford to pay a clerk 
of works to superintend the alterations, suffered badly in these 
ecclesiastical convulsions. During ihe years they were raging 
at their height I journeyed to a distant place to supervise a case, 
in the enforced absence of an older eye. The careful repair 
of an interesting early English window had been specified ; but 
it was gone. ’ t 

The contractor, whp had met me on the spot, replied genially 
to my gaze of concern: ‘* Well now, I said to myself when I 
looked at the old thing, ‘I won’t stand upon a pound or two: 
T’'ll give ’em a new winder now I am about it, and make a good 
job of it, howsomever.’” A caricature in new stone of the old 
window had taken its place. 

In the same church was an old oak rood-screen of debased 
perpendicular workmanship, but valuable, the original colouring 
and gilding, though much faded, still remaining on the cusps 
and mouldings. The repairs deemed necessary had been duly 
specified, but I beheld in its place a new screen of deal, var- 
nished to a mirror-like brilliancy. 

“Well,” replied the builder, more genially than ever. ‘‘I 
said to myself, ‘Please God, now I am about it, I'll do the 
thing well, cost what it will !’” 

** Where’s the old screen?” I said, appalled. 

“Used up to boil the workmen’s kittles ; though’a were not 
much at that !” 

WHAT IS LOST IN RESTORATION, 

Turning from devastation to restoration, Mr. Hardy 
explains that certain indefinable qualities are 
inevitably lost in reproduction :— 

It is found in practice that even such an easily copied shape 
as, Say, a traceried window does not get truly reproduced. The 
old form inherits, or has acquired, an indefinable quality— 
possibly some deviation from exact geometry (curves were often 
struck by hand in medizeval work)—which never reappears in 
the copy, especially in the vast majority of cases where no nice 
approximation is attempted. 

The second, or spiritual, attribute which stultifies the would- 
be reproducer is perhaps more important still, and is not artistic 
at all. It lies in humar association. Some may be of a 
different opinion, but I think the damage done to this sentiment 
of association by replacement, by the rupture of continuity, is 
mainly what makes the enormous loss this country has sustained 
from its seventy years of church restoration so tragic and 
deplorable. 


A JAPANESE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.—The Ofex Court 
for July publishes, from the pen of Mr. W. Clement, the 
following record of a Japanese theological pilgrimage. 
The writer says :— 

(1) I began with unconscious atheism. (2) I passed on to 
superstitious polytheism. (3) This drove me back to atheism of 
an arbitrary type. (4) Thence by the process described above I 
reached a stage of conscious monotheism. (5) But not finding 
any logical resting-place there, I passed on to conscious atheism. 
This is, of course, a contradiction in terms. 
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THE STORY OF THE DUNMOW FLITCH. 

EVERYBODY knows that the Dunmow Filitch is a 
reward of connubial felicity and fidelity. But not all 
know the story of its origin as told in the Young 
Woman for August :— 

The legend runs that over six hundred years ago there came 
to Dunmow a noble gentleman, Sir Robert Fitzwalter. He 
came not in his true colours but as a humble peasant, and while 
in this guise he fell in love with a handsome peasant maid. 
To his joy the peasant maid was as much enamoured of him 
as he was of her, but he breathed never a word of his proper 
station, The two lovers married, and still he kept his secret 
close. 

But at the end of a year he told all, and it came about in 
this wise. Not once during the first twelve months had they 
regretted their wedding, and Sir Robert went to the abbot at 
the Priory close by and told him of their happiness and asked 
for his blessing. The abbot at once showed his pleasure in 
meeting so worthy a couple, and blessed them gladly. The 
ceremony was hardly over when a servant passed by carrying 
on his shoulder a side of bacon. The abbot called the man to 
him, and at once gave it to the happy pair as a “‘ worldly gift” 
for their constancy. 

Then it was that Sir Robert told the truth as to his real posi- 
tion, and to celebrate his happy marriage settled many fat and 
broad acres on the Priory on condition that ‘*‘ whatever married 
couple will go to the Priory and, kneeling on two sharp-pointed 
stones, will swear that they have not quarrelled nor repented of 
their marriage within a year and a day after its celebration, shall 
receive a goodly flitch of bacon.” 

At the present time there is a jury of six bachelors 
and six spinsters, generally young people, and a judge. 
There is counsel for the prosecution and counsel for 
the defence, who is to rebut all aspersions on the 
character of the couples that present themselves. The 
proceedings seem to be turned into good-humoured 
farce, ending in the happy couples being chaired and 
cheered. 


Japanese Women. 

In the Forum Adachi Kinnosuke breaks a lance in 
defence of the honour of Japanese women, and does 
not hesitate to go full tilt against M. Loti and other 
Western writers. The writer laughs at the idea of his 
countrywomen being the “mere playthings of men,” 
or being “totally disqualified for intellectual com- 
panionship.” He retorts that the book “ Genji Mono- 
gatari,” which occupies in Japanese literature a place 
similar to Homer in Greek and Shakespeare in Eng- 
lish, was the work of Murasaki Shikibu, a Court lady 
of rank. The writer goes on to say :— 

The brains of Nippon have always been with her women 
rather than with her men. And what is more humiliating still, 
is the fact that Nippon women very often outdo their brothers 
in their own territory, The one in Nippon whose generalship 
conducted the first successful foreign campaign was the Empress 
Jingo. Under her victorious banner, the warriors of Nippon 
marched through Korea on their first foreign campaign. Tomoe, 
who fought side by side with the famous warrior Yoshinaka, was 
the peer of any of her soldiers. In all the desperate sieges of 
the feudal days, the women of the clans, naginata (spears) in 
hand, were always conspicuous for their bravery and fighting 
qualities. I have already cited the case of Hojo Masako, 

Another woman, Kasuganotsubone, was in her time 
the brain of the government. ‘Three other names are 
mentioned of women scholars eminently distinguished 


for their Chinese culture. 
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“THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE,” 
A TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


- Iw reference to the authorship of “ The Burial of 

Sir John Moore” Mr. Henry N. Hall makes an 
astonishing statement in the July issue of the New 
York Critic. 

The author of the poem has hitherto been under- 
stood to be the Rev. Charles Wolfe, one of those 
writers whose memory is perpetuated by a single 
work. But, according to Mr. Hall, the great poem is 
a translation from the French of a poem by Lally- 
Tollendal, and was written in the following circum- 
stances :— 

In 1749 a Colonel de Beaumanoir, a native of Brittany, raised 
a regiment in his neighbourhood, and with it accompanied Lally- 
Tollendal’s ill-fated «xpedition to India. The Colonel was 
killed in defending Pondichery—the last stronghold of the 
French—against the forces of Coote. He was buried at dead of 
night by a few faithful followers on the north bastion of the 
fortress, and the next day the French fleet sailed for Europe 
with the remnants of the garrison. 

Lally-Tollendal was executed in 1766, but a worthy son 
made noble efforts to rehabilitate his father’s memory. The 
**Memoirs” published by his son were widely circulated, and 
must have come into the hands of the reverend gentleman, who, 
though he stole, did not mar in the stealing. The original 
French lines of the poem are given in the Appendix matter of 





THE SCENE OF GRAY’S “ELEGY.” 

In the Home Counties Magazine for July, Mr. 
Howard Hensman has an article on Gray and Stoke 
Poges. He notes how the old churchyard still 
retains every feature recorded in “ The Elegy,” and 
. marvels that as a literary shrine the place is visited 
so little. More people visit the Gray Memorial 
which stands in a meadow, than the tomb of the poet 
in the churchyard, indeed most of the people who see 
the memorial from the road wonder why Gray was 
buried in a field ! 4 

At Pembroke College, Cambridge, Gray lived the 
life of a recluse with his books and his harpsichord, 
but his vacations were spent with his mother and her 
two sisters at West End, a tiny hamlet a mile distant 
from the church at Stoke Poges. The poet often 
turned his footsteps to the old church, and one 
summer evening as he was walking homewards the 
idea of the Elegy came into his mind. He returned 
to the churchyard, and stood for some time lost in 
thought. When he reached the cottage the poem 
was committed to paper. 

The cottage is gone, but the writer says the little 
hamlet is one of the most picturesque in the Home 
Counties. Stoke Poges Church has many features of 
interest. A remnant of the old manor-house, in the 
Elizabethan style, stands in the grounds of Stoke 
Park. Here Lord Chief Justice Coke entertained 
Queen Elizabeth “sumptiously and befittingly,” and 
here Charles I. was imprisoned for a short time in 
1647. In connection with an excursion to Burnham 
Beeches, Stoke Poges can easily be visited from 
Slough, 


Pas ‘ e ¥ 
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OF REVIEWS. 


THE FOOD BILL OF THE ZOO. ' 

Mr. A. E. Jounson, who writes in the Royal 
Magazine for August an article describing a day in 
the life of a keeper in the Zoo, gives the following 
figures relating to the food annually consumed by the 
various animals. The annual cost of the food is 
estimated at £4,000. He says :— 

Remember that an elephant gets through 90 1b. of hay and 
40 lb, of oats, beans, rice, and biscuits per day, and the hippo- 
potamus half-a-hundredweight each of hay and a mash of bran 
and mangel-wurzels ! 

Consider also for a few moments the following items (in 
round figures) from the annual food-bill :— 

Horse and goat flesh ats ... .100 tons 

Fish ca wet ae ait ..» 40,000 Ib, 

Vegetables (greens, etc.)... ids 200 cwt. 

Other vegetables (roots, cress, etc.) 10,000 bunches 


Bread P 6,000 quarters 
Grain, bran, etc. ... 600 quarters 
Milk tee 4,500 quarts 
Eggs oa obs ay «+» 30,000 

F 3,000 lb, and 
Fruit af 5A ye ahr ose ( hashaie 


Clover, hay, and straw ... 500 loads 


There are special articles of diet, besides, which have to be 
provided for certain animals at somewhat extravagant prices. 
The herons and cormorants, for instance, as well as the diving 
birds whose meal-time performance in the glass tank is such a 
popular spectacle, require live fishes, which have to be specially 
caught, while the pythons and other big snakes demand, in some 
cases, live rabbits or ducks by the half dozen or so at a time. 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

THE August number of the London Magazine is 
called a Summer Story Number, but it contains an 
interesting article, by Mr. W. L. Finley and Mr. 
H. T. Bohlman, describing with pen and camera their 
climb to the haunts of the golden eagle in California. 
Mr. Finley writes :— 

Few eagles possess the mad ferocity pictured and magnified 
by sensational storytellers. When we first scrambled over the 
boulders of the cafion up toward the nest, I saw the old eagle 
slip quietly from her eggs and skim out over the mountain top. 
When I strapped on the climbers to ascend the tree, I had one 
eye opened for trouble. But each time we visited the spot the 
parents silently disappeared, and stayed away as long as we 
cared to hold possession. They kept a watchful eye, however, 
from the blue distance overhead. 

On another occasion when they visited the eyrie, 
the nestlings were almost full-grown. Mr. Finley 
continues :— 

The nestlings stirred about and kept a hungry look-out from 
the nest-edge and the great limb-perch of the parents. | At the 
first sight of food they lifted their wings in grotesque and 
savage ecstasy. They were no longer fed, nor did they share 
the headless body of the squirrel that was dropped in the 
eyrie. One rended it in strips and swallowed it in gulps, 
while the other held sullenly aloof, awaiting the return of the 
mate with its breakfast. 

The eaglets revolted at the sight of a human being. They 
opened their mouths in defiance when we first looked over the 
nest-edge, nor were they one whit less ferocious for all our 
visits. From the first, they would have rent to shreds the hand 
that dared touch them. ‘They submitted to us as a caged lion 
endures his keeper. Deepset under each shaggy brow was an 
eye of piercing glare, that seemed always searching the far- 
away blue of the distance. It was the eye of an eagle, and 
nothing else can describe it. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE SCOURGE OF THE AGE. 
How To STamP ouT TUBERCULOSIS. 


Dr. J. Hféricourt, writing in Za Revue recently, 
discusses the fight against tuberculosis, and suggests 
measures much more drastic than any which specialists 
have yet ventured to advocate. He sees no reason 
why tuberculosis should not be stamped out, like 
leprosy. His article refers naturally to tuberculosis 
among the poorer classes in France, 


THE NECESSITY OF STATISTICS, 


To begin with, Dr. Héricourt says, we have no 
reliable statistics of the number of persons suffering 
from tuberculosis. In France we are told that the 
annual mortality from tuberculosis is 150,000, and in 
Paris alone tuberculosis claims about one-fourth of 
the deaths. These figures are very misleading, for 
they refer merely to the mortality from the disease 
and give no idea of its morbidity. For one death 
how many sufferersare there? Neither hygienists nor 
doctors can answer this question, What we require 
to know is what proportion of the total population of 
a country or a city may be described as suffering from 
tuberculosis. Accurate statistics may be difficult to 
obtain, but they are the only basis on which the work 
of dealing with the disease must rest. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES TUBERCULOSIS ? 


Here, however, a new difficulty arises. Some 
doctors do not pronounce cases as tuberculous until 
all the symptoms of the disease are written in capital 
letters ; others apply the term tuberculosis to the first 
and often insensible manifestations of the malady. 
In the latter category would be included many 
anzemic and neurotic persons showing as yet no local 
signs of the disease. The writer thinks it would 
be well to include all possible cases, no matter 
in what stage, marked or otherwise, for he is of 
opinion that tuberculosis is more common than is 
generally admitted. It would then be realised that 
scarcely a family exists without one case, though it 
may be the victims very often have the appearance 
of good health ; that in large cities tuberculosis in a 
contagious form exists in almost every house ; and 
that in certain poor arrondissements of Paris all the 
people may be pronounced tuberculous. Perhaps 
public opinion would be moved to recognise that it 
needs something more than conferences to deal with 
the problem when it is known that houses in which 
bread and articles of clothing are made are inhabited 
by tuberculous persons whose clothes, handkerchiefs, 
and hands spread contagious infection. 


WHY RECENT MEASURES HAVE FAILED. 


So far the agitation aroused has practically been 
without any results as regards the elimination of so 
implacable a foe. Sanatoriums have been constructed, 
dispensaries have been established, and in certain 
But what 
have these praiseworthy efforts amounted to? Very 
little. 
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THE RIGHT TO HEALTH. 


The disease, continues the writer, may be fought in 
two ways—by nursing the sick and by protecting the 
healthy. Hitherto we have only tried to cure the 
sick, We ought now to concentrate our efforts on 
the protection of the healthy. Our ancestors sup- 
pressed leprosy by suppressing the leprous—that is to 
say, by shutting up the leprous in special hospitals. 
Why not establish special hospitals for tuberculosis 
on similar lines to arrest the dissemination of the 
malady ? 

It is monstrous that persons convalescent from 
contagious diseases should be allowed to walk about 
in public places, and it is equally monstrous that a 
workman should have to expose himself to the danger 
of infection from a fellow-workman suffering from 
tuberculosis in the workshop where he has to earn his 
living, because there is no law to prevent it. 


WANTED—PREVENTORIUMS. 


Rejected by the sanatoriums and the hospitals, the 
really dangerous contagious cases are always at large. 
Remembering that 150,000 deaths from tuberculosis 
are registered in France, and allowing that each case 
lasts on an average about two years before terminating 
fatally, there are thus at least 300,000 sufferers évery 
year who require treatment, but who, under the 
present system, are condemned to spread the disease 
to all around them. For this number hospital accom- 
modation is urgent, but the sanitary régime could only 
be accepted “by the patients on condition that their 
families are supported during the period of treatment. 





Standardisation in Municipal Life. 


In the Forum Mr. H. O. Stechhan has described 
the municipal code of Indiana. It seems to be 
the introduction of the principle of standardisa- 
tion, which Americans have found so valuable in 
industrial production, into municipal life. The writer 
says :— 

Uniform government in all the cities and towns of Indiana is 
the end which the new municipal code enacted by the General 
Assembly this year seeks to achieve. It marks a distinct step 
forward in city government, and is intended to work a number 
of important reforms in the general conduct of municipal affairs, 
placing them on more of a business basis. 

The code repeals all so-called individual city charters and 
separate incorporation acts, with special grants, under which 
the different municipalities of Indiana have been organised 
heretofore, and extends the same broad principles of local self- 
government to all. 

This is opposed to the customary city-made charter. 
The new code embodies the federal plan of govern- 
ment with the three divisions—executive, legislative 
and judicial The mayor corresponds to the 
president, and is elected for four years. He works 
through six administrative divisions, all of which are 
accountable to him. Judicial power is in the hands 
of judge and clerk, elected by the people for four 
years. The Common Council exercises the legislative 
authority. 














MOUNTING BIG ANIMALS. 
How Ir 1s Done. 

In a recent issue of the Worlds Work some interest- 
ing particulars were given about this by Mr. Harold J. 
Shepstowe. A successful taxidermist, he contends, 
must be something of a painter, sculptor, modeller, 
carpenter, and blacksmith all in one. He then 
gives an account of the mounting of a gigantic 
rhinoceros recently added to the National Museum at 
Washington :— 


When alive the great animal weighed three tons. It took a 
fruck and four horses to bring him from the Zoo to the academy, 
where he was at once attacked by the taxidermists and skinned. 
Pete, for that was the animal’s name, died of cancer at the 
Philadelphia Zoo, and as he was the largest rhinoceros in 
captivity in the United States, if not in the world, it was 
decided that his skin should be preserved in the National Museum. 

It took more. than two weeks to skin the great animal, gallons 
of embalming fluid being injected into the veins in the meantime 
to preserve the mass of flesh from decomposition. The hide of 
the monster was found in places to be three inches in thickness, 
requiring the combined strength of six men, with a number of 
mechanical contrivances, to disengage it from the flesh. Only 
by cutting the skin in three sections could it be removed. It 
was then sent, to one of the largest tanneries in Philadelphia ; 
the process of tanning occupied two months, as many as fifty 
men handling it at different stages. 

Before the skinning, over roo carefully-recorded 
measurements were taken. 

The real labour in connection with the mounting of the 
thinoceros was that involved in building a suitable framework, 
or ‘‘manikin ” to receive the skin. To accomplish this a large 
iron framework was forged and bolted to a stout platform ; 
around the ironwork was built a wooden skeleton, conforming 
roughly to the general shape of the rhinoceros. This, when 
completed, was padded with excelsior and tightly wound round 
with brass wire. On top of the excelsior was laid a thick layer 
of modelling clay. This latter was a close copy of the real 
animal, on a slightly smaller scale, to ensure a perfect fit of the 
hage skin. 

When the skin was stretched and stitched on the clay model 
the task was by no means finished. The stuffed animal did not 
have the appearance of the animal in real life. A papier-mdché 
tusk was made, as Pete had rubbed his own off on the iron bars 
of his cage. The ears, which drooped, were stretched into 
proper shape, and given a forward alertness by means of thin 
sheets of lead inserted from the inside. Finally the body was 
tinted with several coats of filler, and ten pounds of pigment 
afterwards applied. 

The nine months taken over this work appeared to 
experts a very short time. ‘Two or three years is not 
an unusual time for a set group of deer or other wild 
animals to take before they are all in perfectly natural 


and life-like poses. 

The largest animal ever mounted is the Siberian 
mammoth in the Zoological Museum in St. Petersburg. 
He was accidentally discovered, it may be remem- 
bered, by a Cossack in 1901, in a marvellous state of 
preservation ; and the remarkable story of the mount- 
ing of the huge beast is also told. 





THE second volume of “The Cathedrals of England” 
(Dennis and Sons, 20, Cheapside. Large 4to, art cloth 
gilt, 10s. 6d.) has appeared. It contains sixty-four 
artistic photographs of Ely, Chester, Oxford, Bangor and 
St. Asaph’s, Lichfield, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Worcester, 
and St. Paul’s, London, with useful historical notes by 
Arnold Fairbairn. 
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IBSEN: AN APPRECIATION. 
By Mr. W. D. Howe tts. 


In the Worth American Review for July Mr. W. D. 
Howells publishes his estimate of Ibsen, He main- 
tains that 


_The great and dreadful delight of Ibsen is from his power of 
dispersing the conventional acceptations by which men live on 
easy terms with themselves, and obliging them to examine the 
grounds of their social and moral opinions. 

To my experience he is a dramatist of such perfection, he is a 
poet of such absolute simplicity and veracity, that when I read 
him or see him I feel nothing wanting in the zsthetic scheme. 

As to the ethical effect of the plays which I permit myself, in 
the company of their author, to like best, I have my doubts 
whether it is so directly and explicitly his intention as some of 
the highest critical intelligences have imagined. 

His sole business is to make us feel that the basis of society, 
as we now have it, is hypocrisy, though an hypocrisy now grown 
almost involuntary and helpless, and it is not his business to do 
this by precept, but by example, 

It is always Ibsen’s meaning. Do not be a hypocrite, do not 
be a liar, do not be a humbug ; but be very careful how and 
when you are sincere and true and single, lest being virtuous out 
of time you play the fool and work destruction. 

This is what he is always saying, but this is not the effect to 
which he is always working. It is his prime business and his 
main business to show things as they are, so that you shall not 
only be edified, but also stirred and charmed in such sort as 
you never were before, and in the measure that you are capable 
of emotion, With Hawthorne he says, ‘‘Be true, be true, be 
true!”—but he adds, ‘Be true in time, be true from the 
beginning ; for later you shall be true in vain, and your very 
truth shall become part of that great lie, that world-hypocrisy, 
in which civilisation lives and moves and has its being.” 

Ibsen does not wish to teach so much as he wishes to move, 
to strike with that exalted terror of tragedy which has never 
hesitated at its means. 

He lived as he has died, ‘‘ a very imperial anarch,” for, more 
even than agnosticism, the note of this mighty solitary, 
hermited in the midst of men, was anarchism. Solidarities of 
any sort he would not have.. The community was nothing to 
him, and, if not quite so despicable as the majority, was still 
a contemptible substitute for the individuality. That was alone 
precious, and it was like some medicines, in doing good in 
proportion as it disagreed with the taste of the patient, of the 
fellow man. Ibsen had really a dread of being acceptable, for 
in the popular favour he feared the end of his usefulness, 





The Origin of the Sneer. 


In the Open Court Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
describes, with illustrations, the weapons and tools 
of the dog. He traces the resemblance in our 
canine or eye-teeth, and gives this interesting ex- 
planation of a common facial contortion :— 


Although we have long ago forgotten that we had ever 
used our teeth to fight with, yet if you will stand before the 
glass and try to look very scornful and angry, you will see 
your upper lip curl up just like the dog’s when he growls or 
snarls, And it curls up precisely at the point where it will 
show the canine tooth to best advantage, so that the “‘lip 
of scorn” or the sneer is really a threat of attack, by half 
drawing your weapon from its sheath, 

Though we never think of biting anyone we dislike nowa- 
days, yet when we sneer we make a face just as if we 
were going to. So hard is it for our muscles to forget old 
habits. 


The cynic who sneers apparently deserves his 
doggish name. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

WITH the July number the Review of Reviews for 
Australasia, formerly published at 9d., becomes a 6d. 
magazine. There are page portraits of the London editor 
and of Mr. W. H. Judkins, who issues a spirited appeal 
to his readers on behalf of civic righteousness and inter- 
national brotherhood. 

CRY FOR A “SOCIAL PARTY.” 

Asking how these things can be obtained, he 
answers :— 

By the co-operation of every reader of the Review of Reviews. 
Never was there a better time for the formation of a brotherhood 
of those whose common desire is to help on the common good, 
a brotherhood not hedged by State boundaries, but embracing 
every man and woman in Australasia anxious to serve their 
country. With this end in view, will every reader enthused 
with a desire for social service write to me, that such a bond 
may be created, and a great Social party formed, tied to no 
political party, and by no narrow theological creed, a Social 
party whose aim is the betterment of Australasia. Proposals 
for common good would be considered as they arise, and with- 
out any concern as to whence they happened to originate. In 
this party shades of opinion would be merged, and for certain 
great principles everyone could work. 

He earnestly urges every young man and woman to be 
prepared to sacrifice time and private pleasure to go into 
municipal or political life as other men and women go 
out on foreign missions. 

The History of the Month opens with the warmest of 
eulogies on Mr. Seddon, occasioned by his triumphal 
visit to Australia. The news of Mr. Seddon’s death only 
reached the editor as the magazine was going to press, 
and a page of obituary pathos was inserted at the last 
moment. 

Australia, like the Home Country, is beginning to 
reduce her drink bill. There was a drop of 5d. per head 
last year on the expenditure of 1904. New Zealand’s 
decrease was 2s. 8d. per head, and the United King- 
dom’s 3s. A very cordial welcome is offered to Mr. 
Churchill, should he carry out his project of visiting 
the Colonies. There are interesting interviews with 
Professor Ishikawa of Tokio University, and Professor 
Vasilyey, from Dorpat University, to the Melbourne 
University Jubilee Celebrations. ‘The crusade against 
the gambling hells of Melbourne has been noticed else- 


where. Mr. H. G, Wells’ “In the Days of the Comet” 
‘begins in serial issue. Altogether it is an excellent six- 
pennyworth. 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

I QUOTE elsewhere the brief character sketch of 
Aladyin, the Russian peasant-born Democratic leader. 
There is a very interesting and copiously illustrated 
sketch of Rio de Janeiro @ propos of the meeting of the 
Pan-American Conference at that city and of the United 
States of Brazil of which it is at present the capital. 
There is an appreciative sketch of Dr. Hodgson, the 
well-known Commissioner for Education, who is now 
fetiring from office. From an article on Alcohol, in 
trade, we learn that in 1go1 the world used 515 million 
gallons. Germany used one-fifth, Great Britain only 
One thirteenth. Alcohol can be produced from 5d. to 
“18d. per gallon. The railroads and the rate question, on 
which it.is said the future of a community depends, are 
“treated of at length by Mr. P. S. Fiske. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE National Review is cheerful reading for Liberals, 
but it can hardly be recommended as peasant holiday 
literature for Conservatives. 

The only important article to non-politicians is Mr. 
Adolphe Smith’s scathing report upon the state of the 
Chicago stockyards, which he exposed long before “ The 
Jungle” was written. Mr, Smith is very sceptical as to 
the reform of the evil system by the packers, He 
asks :— 

Have they not proved their absolute callousness and in- 
difference? Can we afford to imperil the health of countless 
millions of persons by trusting them again? Let them, in any 
case, commence by pulling down the block buildings that are 
five and six stories high, and where ‘‘light and air are sacri- 
ficed to increase the capacity of the plants.’’ Let them build 
model slaughter-houses in the technical sense of the term. 
Let them providé an isolation station, where there shall be 
quarantine pens for animals suspected of sickness, a quarantine 
slaughter-house for such animals, and a destructor well removed 
from the general business. When these, the very first and 
elementary steps to reform, have been taken, then the Chicago 
packers may begin to talk about restoring confidence ir their 
industry and their good intentions. 

Mr. E. W. Morris writes on the Opsonic Treatment 
and Tuberculosis. Mr. R. M. Horne Payne writes 
sensibly upon the Art of Investment, and Mr. Roberts 
expounds “‘the ups and downs of picture prices.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE interest in the August number is, as usual, pre- 
dominantly humanitarian. Papers dealing with the 
peace of the world and the perils of the flesh-eater have 
claimed separate notice. Mr. C. G. Fall, continuing 
his account of “ The Waning Prestige of Germany,” sug- 
gests that the Kaiser may have been as busy as a bee, as 
vigorous as a horse, as alert as a flea, but an unsatisfac- 
tory manager of foreign affairs. The writer suggests that 
Russia and England might yet succeed in burying the 
hatchet. He asks :— 

If the Tsar, whose heart seems to be right, and who has had 
sisyphean difficulties to deal with, and an old efféte system to 
overcome, succeeds, with the help of others, in establishing a 
legislative Government, is there a man living who is likelier to 
have a greater name in history ? 

“Tgnota” pertinently suggests that it is about time 
English women received the same privileges as the 
Finnish women are now possessed of, and as the Duma 
claimed for Russian women generally. 

Dr. John Knott takes up the cudgels in defence of 

F, J. Gall and phrenology. He maintains that— 
Gall laid the foundations of our present knowledge of the 
central nervous system with immeasurably less assistance from 
the works of his predecessors than had Newton in the case of 
astronomy, Lavoisier in that of chemistry, or Faraday in that of 
electricity. 

Mr. Arnold Smith, discoursing on education and 
ethics, looks to the personal influence of the teacher 
rather than to the learning of moral precepts by rote 
for the development of the scholar’s character. Mr. 
W. M. Leadman glorifies the place that Oscar Wiide 
will yet obtain in literature. Mr. J. Hudson pronounces 
a centenary eulogy on H. K. White, the martyr student. 












THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century opens with a Symposium on 
the Report on Ecclesiastical Discipline, which is noticed 
elsewhere. It closes with a veteran’s view of the educa- 
tion controversy, in which Dr. Guinness Rogers discusses 
more suo the debate on the Education Bill. 


THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS OF FRANCE, 


Mr. Karl Blind writes a very interesting article, in 
which he corrects a very common misconception about 
the national workshops which were established in 1848 
in Paris. Mr. Morley had referred to them, and he 
objected to them on the ground that they were a Social- 
istic experiment which worked disastrously. Nothing of 
the kind, says Mr. Blind :— 


So far from the Ateliers Nitionaux having been established 
as a Socialist measure, they actually owed their special organisa- 
tion to the antagonists of Socialism. They were positively 
intended to be used against the very leader of that party— 
namely, against Louis Blanc. This action of the State was 
simply squandering the public funds ; its money, a premium 
upon idleness; its wages, alms in disguise. ‘The object of the 
men who set up this scheme under the high-sounding title of 
National Workshops was simply to gather together, pell-mell, 
a ‘‘rabble of paupers,” as Louis Blanc calls them in the English 
edition of his ‘ Recollections :’ ux. rassemblement tumultueux 
de prolétaires, in his fuller French work. They were men 
“‘whom it was enough to feed, from the want of knowing how 
to employ them, and who had to live together without any 
other ties than a military organisation, and under chiefs who 
bore the name, at once so strange, and yet so characteristic, of 
sergeant-majors, brigadiers.” In case of need, secret service 
funds were to be supplied; and on the day coming for action 
against the more advanced Republicans, this tumultuous crowd 
- of proletarians was to be launched into the streets. 


THE SACRED FIRE OF ISRAEL. 


Mark Twain in one of his books describes how he 
came upon an enthusiast who was quite convinced that 
Elijah performed his miracle on Mount Carmel by the 
aid of petroleum. Mr. F. H. Balkwill sets forth with 
considerable detail his reason for thinking that the fiery- 
clouded pillar which went before the Children of Israel 
in the Wilderness was a contrivance for bearing naphtha, 
and that it was an explosion of this naphtha that occurred 
when fire came out and destroyed Nadab and Abihu, 
sons of Aaron. He also credits Elijah with its use in 
the famous trial on Mount Carmel. He says :— 

The evidence is circumstantial, cumulative, positive, and, one 
would think, sufficient to prove that the prophets and priests 
of Israel used a highly inflammable fluid, probably a preparation 
of refined petroleum, to bring down fire from heaven, at least 
occasionally ; and although not acceptable to conservative 
theologians, to others, I am sure, must be a great relief. 


THE LABOUR MEMBERS AND THEIR READING. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock, in an essay on the Political 
Powers of Labour, exhorts the Labour members not to 
think more highly of themselves than they ought to 
think, and incidentally he refers to the article published 
in the RevIEW OF REVIEWS on the books which influ- 
enced them. He says :— 

In this very illuminating document they mention the more 
important of the books which have appealed to them and influ- 
enced their lives, guiding their thoughts and energies into the 
channels most congenial to their characters. 

Now, we may pause here to note briefly in passing that none 
of these writers, to whom the ‘‘direct”’ representatives of labour 
tell us that they owe so much, no one, with the exception of 
Bunyan, was in any sense a representative of manual labour 
himself, 
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members themselves—that the special kind of activity represented 


by the labouring classes requires for their own sake to be sup- 


plemented by the activities of other classes, numerically small 
and exerting themselves in a different way. 

But the fact to which I mainly desire to call the reader’s atten- 
tion is one far more precise than this. It is not the fact that 
the books by which the Labour members have been chiefly in- 
fluenced are not the books of men who were themselves labourers, 
It is the fact that of all these books, uo single one has any bear- 
ing whatsozver on the practical processes of production. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE AUSTRALIAN BLACK FELLOWS, 


Mr. E. Vance Palmer, writing on the Australian Cor- 

roboree, says that when a boy in West Queensland he 
read in the school books— 
That ‘the natives of New Holland are the lowest race on 
earth.” It was hard for us as children to reconcile the state- 
ment with the intelligence shown by our black playmates. We 
found them merry companions, full of fun and good humour. 
Our games of ‘‘ purru-purru,” a sport somewhat akin to Rugby 
football, and swinging the ‘‘ bujaram,” were learnt from them, 
In keenness of perception and general alacrity we were their 
inferiors, and in a certain quality of cheery sportsmanship they 
were models to all. 

He then goes on to describe their corroboree, and 
says :— 

It has been the custom to treat the corroboree as merely a wild 
native dance, but its significance is greater than this. As an art- 
form it is akin to the modern musical comedy, but it is generally 
infused with a crude spirit of poetry, which the latter lacks. 


It would.also seem that the Dramatic Revival Society 
might take a hint from the black fellows of Australia as 
to the careful way they preserve their folk-lore and per- 
form their simple dramas. Sometimes the corroboree 
will last for five or six nights. 


MR, CARNEGIE ON BRITISH SCAREMONGERS, 


It would be interesting to know what Mr. Morley 
thinks of Mr. Carnegie’s well-meant effort to instruct 
him as to the way in which he should govern India, In 
an article entitled “The Cry of ‘ Wolf’!” Mr, Carnegie 
tells Mr. Morley that as far as the British authorities in 
India are concerned, their policy as to India is worse 
than worthless. Lord Kitchener’s activity as to the 
strengthening of Britain’s position in India so ostenta- 
tiously is in the wrong direction. But Mr. Morley is not 
the only Minister to whom Mr. Carnegie has offered 
advice. Lord Tweedmouth will also find matter for 
reflection in Mr. Carnegie’s paper.’ He says that the 
real culprit in the way of armaments is Great Britain, 
who has started to build the Dreadnought, when what 
she ought to do is to call the attention of France and 
Germany to the declared policy of America, who has 
postponed her Dreadnoughts for a year, and should 
express a willingness to follow the American example. 
Mr, Carnegie concludes his paper by telling John Bull 
that no danger is to be apprehended from either the 
Russian “ wolf” or the German “ wolf,” even if his navy 
were much less powerful or his army were considerably 
reduced. 

Mr. A. S. Hurd, in a paper entitled “ The Kaiser’s 
Dreams of Sea Power,” reminds us that the origin of the 
German Navy can be traced to the’ time when Prince 
William ran about as a boy in Portsmouth Dockyard. 
The German fleet as it will ‘exist ten years. hence will 
be recognised as the most amazing achievement in state- 
craft ever accomplished by a single man, for the fleet 
will be literally the Emperor’s personal creation. 


The moral of all this is—and it is here pointed by the Labour 
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< THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Tue August number is chiefly notable for papers by 
Dr. Dillon, Canon Henson, and Colonel Maude, all of 
which, with Miss Loane’s studies of the poor, claim 
separate notice elsewhere. 

L.C.C. ARCHITECTURE. 


A pleasing paper on form and colour is contributed by 
Mr. L. March Phillips. Colour and emotion make up 
the East, he says ; intellect and form make up the West. 
The one notable feature about modern architecture is, 
according to him, its conscientiousness. Among the ugly 
buildings of London, he goes on, the “ ponderous illegi- 
bility ” of the new War Office will gain for it a high place, 

“the rigid, perfect construction of every part of it 
is even more noteworthy than its ugliness.” He then 
remarks in passing :— 

There could scarcely be a more remarkable testimony to the 
low ebb of the art among us, or proof of how entirely we have 
ceased to regard it as an interpretation of life, than the 
determination lately announced of the London County Council 
‘to erect on the new site in the Strand, cleared at so great an 
expense, a series of buildings in the style peculiar to the French 
aristocracy prior to the Revolution, a style, too, of which the 
gstentation and heartless arrogance reproduce to the life the 
character of the class for which it was designed. That the 
English democracy in the flush of its pride and power should 
turn to the ancien régime for inspiration and adorn itself com- 
placently in the cast-off trappings of Versailles is certainly the 
most ludicrous incident I can call to mind in the history of 
architecture. 

The emotional use of colour is, he declares, at its 
greatest when it holds in entire subjection the intellectual 
appeal of form, as in the Venetian masters and in the 
Cathedral of St. Mark. 

GOETHE’S ORIENTALISM. 


A paper with this heading, by A. Yusuf-Ali, traces the 
Oriental influences, beginning with the Hebrew prophets, 
that operated on Goethe’s mind, and _ illustrates, by 
parallel Eastern writing, how Oriental Goethe’s thought 
could be. His selections are, as might be expected, from 
the poet’s mystical and pantheistic side. He concludes 
with the hope :— 

Shall we not justly say that this same Goethe, master of the 

le of the East and of the West, can weave an invisible bond 

enchantment, uniting in thought and in their bright hopes the 
peoples of the East and of the West ? 
“ AFTER SIX MONTHS.” 

Mr. J. A. Spender, surveying the first six months’ work 
of the new Parliament, pronounces it to be very good :— 

Whatever other crimes may be imputed to them by political 
Opponents, no one can suggest that the Government have failed 
in industry. A mass of work, much of it unsensational, but 
most of it requiring industry, research and practical good sense, 
has been undertaken by Ministers in their various Departments 
or by Committees and Commissions, and will bear fruit in the 
Statute-book before the end of the year. The Liberal Party in 
this Parliament has proved itself to be as practical and able as 

those who knew the quality’of the candidates expected it to be, 
and very seldom since the first Reform Bill has a Parliament 
assembled which rose to a higher level in debating ability or 
administrative capacity. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 






_ A somewhat novel departure from the traditions of 


Magazinedom appears with the reprint, occasionally con- 
‘densed, of the speeches of MM. Jaurés and Clemenceau 









‘mm their “ Parliamentary Duel” on Socialism in France. 


“The clash of argument between Individualism and 


‘Socialism is held to be of more than passing interest. 








Monsignor Barnes contributes a first paper on the evolu- 
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tion of the Lord’s Prayer—a somewhat elementary 
exercise in New Testament criticism. By comparing the 
shorter version in Luke with the longer version of St. 
Matthew in the light of general liturgical processes, he 
arrives at the conclusion that the version in Luke is the 
more original, 





THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


THE August number offers a substantial bill of fare, 

and most of the articles have claimed separate notice. 
THE GERMAN CIVIL CODE. 

Mr. F. W. Maitland tells the story of the making of 
the German Civil Code. He traces the stages from 1874, 
when a commission of eleven lawyers was appointed who 
spent thirteen years over their work. A second commis- 
sion was appointed in 1888, containing representatives 
not merely of law, but of commerce, industry and agri- 
culture. On this was based the third project, laid in 
1896 by the Federal Council before the Reichstag. Mr. 
Maitland is moved with admiration of the Parliamentary 
virtue which in six months passed a code of 2,385 sections. 
It came into force in 1900. He says :— 

Never, I should think, has so much first-rate brain power 
been put into an act of legislation ; and never, I should think, 
has a nation so thoroughly said its say about its system of law. 
Yet there was less talk in the Reichstag over a Civil Code of 
2,385 sections, than there will be talk in Parliament over this 
Education Bill. 

Even French lawyers admit the superiority of the 
German to the French Code, and Japan has largely 
followed, and borrowed from, the German Code. The 
writer observes sardonically that some time or other we 
may be able to borrow the Japanese Code—rational, 
coherent, modern—to replace our legal chaos. 





THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


THE July number contains an interesting contrast 
between the progress of railways in Great Britain, where 
they are protected and controlled by the State, and in 
the United States, where they are left free. The verdict 
of success is said to be very emphatically in favour of the 
American experiment. A strange blending of ideas not 
ordinarily associated appears in Mr. L. G. Leigh’s ethics 
of Sacramentalism. He finds in Sacramentalism the 
principle of fellowship which is the antidote of. the indi- 
vidualism with which we have been cursed, and an asser- 
tion of the true Hedonism or necessity of happiness. He 
reckons that to-day, at a low estimate, nine-tenths of the 
Christian world is Sacramentalist. Rev. L. Phillips 
observes that the depression in agriculture which the 
opening of new lands oversea had once spread over the 
face of Europe, is now only found in England. He 
traces its removal to education and co-operation, in pur- 
chase and in sale.. These ameliorative movements have 
owed much to clerical encouragement, and he suggests 
that, as in Belgium and in Ireland, so in England the 
clergy might help to restore prosperity to the agricultural 
districts. Miss Yonge tells the story of the Friendly 
Societies, and Mr, E. Powell shows what a potent factor 
alcoholism is in insanity and brain deterioration. Mr. 
H. W. Blunt urges the adoption of a middle way between 
the freedom of contract which results in the spoliation 
and practical bondage of the many, and the collectivism 
witch has yet to learn how to minimise waste and elimi- 
nate bureaucracy. He would appropriate to the com- 
munity its own share as founder, either in form of control 
or in the form of dividends. 











‘THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

BEYOND Victor Marsden’s practical considerations 
concerning an Anglo-Russian extente, Mr. Gribble’s 
study of John Stuart Mill, and Mr. Russell’s paper on 
“Ritualists and the Royal Commission,” there are no 
articles of exceptional eminence in the August number. 


TO EXTEND THE COUNTY COURT. 


Judge Parry writes on the future of the County Court. 
Himself sympathising with Lord Brougham’s faith in free 
law, he contents himself with suggesting certain reforms in 
the County Court. He would abolish imprisonment for debt 
for a sum less than 4os. It would injure no one, he says, 
but traders who deliberately give credit to the working 
classes, with sanction of imprisonment for debt. He 
would let the Post Office work a great deal of the pure 
debt-collecting business in connection with the County 
Court. He would increase the jurisdiction from £100 to 
£500. He would use the registrars for cases dealing with 
45 or £10. He would extend the County Courts in the 
shape of District Courts or branches of the High Court. 
He maintains that the County Court is the only growing 
and popular tribunal favoured by the business man of the 
country, 

A TILT AGAINST MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Mr. John Holt Schooling takes up again his polemic 
against the conduct of our local finance. Until the war 
period, he says that local expenditure was rapidly gaining 
on national expenditure. Of 1,060 municipal reproductive 
concerns, with a capital of 121 million pounds, he finds 
that the net profit works out at the rate of 6s. 3d. per 
£100 per annum ; that the amount set aside for depre- 
ciation is 3s. 2d. yearly per £100, which is, he says, 
grotesquely inadequate. Were 5 per cent. written off for 
depreciation, there would be an average yearly loss of 
52 millions. 593 of the 1,060 are worked at a confessed 
loss; 467 at an alleged profit. The local spending 
authorities are, he maintains, incompetent and untrust- 
worthy stewards. 

IS BELGIUM SAFE? 

A writer signing himself “ Y ” inquires how far Belgium 
is ready to justify our guarantee of her territory. He 
says, “ Both in France and Belgium it is held that, in 
view of the military advantages to be derived from it, 
Germany will not hesitate to violate the neutrality of 
Belgium on the outbreak of war.” The twenty-one forts 
around Liége and Namur are allowed to be formidable 
and strong, admirably constructed and well-equipped ; 
but is the Belgian army equal to the task of defence? 
He suggests that the war strength of Belgium should be 
increased to 200,000 men. He hopes that the British 
Government, with a view to, maintaining greater cor- 
diality between the two peoples, will not be too hard on 
Belgium for its Congo administration, His own hope is 
the military co-operation of Holland and Belgium. 


THE HIGHER TEACHING OF WORKING MEN, 


Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, in reckoning the influences that 
make for the higher education of working men, gives first 
place to the co-operative movement, and second place to 
Ruskin College, which provides a training in subjects 
which are essential for working-class leadership, but are 
not direct avenues to anything beyond it. He also men- 
tions the’ Workers’ Educational Association, founded 
three years ago and now counting 280 societies and 2,500 
members, the aim of which is to co-ordinate existing and 
devise fresh means to raise working people of all degrees 
of education, He describes as grotesquely exaggerated the 
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statement that the University Extension movement has 








failed amongst the working-classes. THE | 
OTHER ARTICLES. althoug 

Mr, W. S. Lilly offers an interesting, if not very pro- 
found, comparison between Kant and the Buddha, The 

ointing out the resemblances and differences. Perhaps eclipse 

r. Lilly might find a greater similarity between Fichte What 
and Buddha. Miss D. G. McChesney treats of Dora Randolp 
Greenwell. She finds in all her poems a strangely- shown i 
blended passion of protest and affirmation, of revolt and public. 
acceptance. Most at home in the mystical sphere, she smage 
could respond also to the heroic note. Mr. M. Geroth- eine: ; 
wohl, finding that Pierre Corneille’s betrothal and mar- these 
riage entirely interrupted the flow of his amorous poetry, -odh ft 
suggests the hypothesis that the dramatist was in love Winstor 
with his sister-in-law. Sir Oliver Lodge curtly disposes which I 
of Mr. Mallock’s critique in a previous: number ; he co-opers 
regrets to say that he fails to find in it criticism ; he per- nates, a1 
ceives nothing to which he can usefully and briefly reply, his char 

giana courage, 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. a. 

No one who wishes to keep posted in the latest omg oie 
development of religious thought can afford to ignore the Randol} 
Hibbert Fournal. It is full of free but reverent specula- for him 
tions concerning all the fundamentals of religious faith, a great : 
There has been nothing like it since the palmy days of 
the Fortnightly, the Contemporary, and the Nineteenth Th 
Century. Each of these reviews was in turn the arena in gag 
which the leading thinkers of the day debated the burn- 1 fos 
ing questions of the time. What they were the Hzbdert eal 
is. The current number is full of thought-compelling =. dela t 
matter. I notice elsewhere Sir Oliver Lodge’s audacious }. assignec 
attempt to formulate a new Christian creed, and Pro- Oliphar 
fessor Smith’s still more audacious suggestion that Japan Archde 
should construct a new world religion out of the Christian pale be 
and Buddhist religions, suggest: 

THE SIN OF CREEDS, — 

Still more radical is Mr, Garnett’s protest against any THE L 
affirmation of belief :— Ina 

Under the sanction of the Church, belief is treated as some- the re 
thing that can be expressed in a given form of words, at stated liaison 
moments, or as a verbal assent to certain truths. In opposition They 
to this, I hold that the belief demanded by Christ cannot pos- body ; 
sibly be affirmed in words. Man’s whole life is the only true ever be 
expression of his belief. The Church cannot, without the of irrey 
gravest risk, permit her members to make an unqualified affirma- —a pas 
tion of belief in God. survive 

WANTED—A REAL GOD, surrend 

Another article in a very opposite sense, but one full who in 

: . » : the oth 
of serious earnest thought, is Dr. Forsyth’s paper urging f 
that the doctrine of Grace may serve as a rallying point x i om 
of the Free Churches. At present, he says :— cowry 

The whole economy of Atoning Grace, while not denied, is brief te 
only kept as in some houses you find the old spinning-wheel life wa 
kept in the warm drawing-room. It is not a more ideal God compa: 
we need, but a more real God, actual in and over life, We mine t 
want a God real, not only to our thought, our piety, our shore, 
devotion, but to our life’s action, private and social, industrial the mc 
and national. Our first want is not a real religion but a real print. 
God as the practical moral power in life and society, whom survive 
to know is the solution of life and the consummation {of the brough 
race. We do possess sincerity in our faith ; it is reality we need. on, his 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Canon Knox Little’s paper on Denominationalism and The 
Undenominationalism calls neither for comment nor of Ort 
quotation. Mr. Macgregor’s “ Great Fallacy of Idealism”  sketcl 
defies condensation. Professor Henry Jones discourses [ “ Mer 
on the coming of Socialism. i 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THE Edinburgh Review is very literary this quarter, 

although it opens with a political review. 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

The reviewer thinks Mr. Winston Churchill may 
eclipse his father :— 

Whatever judgment men may pass on the career of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, no one can dispute the great literary talent 
shown by his son in the brilliant biography he has given to the 

ublic. 
4 Courage, originality, brilliant wit, united with infinite pains- 
taking, never fail to win the ear of the British people, and this 
alone suffices to some extent to make a man a power in the land. 
In these respects the son has trodden in his father’s footsteps ; 
and if in addition to the great gifts which he has inherited Mr. 
Winston Churchill proves that he possesses certain qualities in 
which Lord Randolph was lacking—the capacity to work and 


co-operate with other men even when they are not his subordi- , 


nates, and the power of inspiring the public with confidence in 
his character as well as with admiration for his cleverness and 
courage, it is not easy to set limits to the height to which that 
son’s abilities may yet raise him. A man of moods, without 
fixed principles, cannot be expected to give steady guidance to 
the State. To excel in the party game will not suffice. Lord 
Randolph Churchill was greatly gifted, but it was not possible 
for him to play the part, or leave behind him the reputation, of 
a great statesman. 
MARION CRAWFORD’S PLACE IN FICTION. 

The £dinburgh reviewer says that— 

To attempt any definite assessment of a living writer is 
always a folly as well as an impertinence. We shouid, 
however, all agree that Mr. Crawford’s place v.ould never be 
above that class which falls short of the highest—to which are 
assigned writers such as Trollope and Mrs. Oliphant. Mrs. 
Oliphant is nearer his mark than the creator of Mrs. Proudie and 
Archdeacon Grantly ; any of Mr. Crawford’s characters will 
pale beside these robust Britons, Perhaps the comparison 
suggests that what Mr. Crawford lacks most is what Trollope 
possesses most—homeliness. 

THE LOVE AFFAIR OF DE MUSSET AND GEORGE SAND, 

In an essay on the life and poems of Alfred de Musset, 
the reviewer thus describes the end of the famous 
liaison :— 

They had outwearied the utmost possibilities of soul and 
body ; nor peace, nor love, nor any sanity of affection could 
ever be theirs, and the final rupture came darkened with the sense 
of irreparable loss and the heartbreak of an invincible passion 
—a passion whose tenacity was that of a monomania—which had 
survived all disillusion. The parting was merely the ultimate 
surrender to a foregone conclusion. It was left to partisans, 
who in disparagement of one sought to extenuate the offences of 
the other, to sow the seeds of strife and hostility, and in a mass 
of contemporary or posthumous publications to degrade the 
melancholy story into a series of scandals, The connection had 
lasted from June, 1833, to March, 1835. Mme. Sand, after a 
brief term of acute suffering, outweathered the tempest. Her 
life was cast on broad lines, her interests were of wide emotional 
compass. No one downfall of hope or affection could under- 
mine the robust fabric of her temperament. She reached the 
shore, to re-embark on many and many another venture. It was 
the more fragile nature, the finer clay, that took the stronger 
print. Ina certain sense, for Musset, life was over. His genius 
survived for six years; then ‘‘ premature physical exhaustion 
brought intellectual exhaustion in its train,” and, though he lived 
on, his genius was paralysed. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The other essays include a paper on the great Marquis 
of Ormonde, Descartes, and Marino Falier. There is a 
sketch of Viterbo and a somewhat slight review of 
“Memoirs of the Whig Party.” 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE July number is rich in historic articles. Reference 
has been made elsewhere to Mr. Dunlop’s account of 
Irish origins, and to a survey of the legislation conceived 
in the interests of children. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROBLEMS. 

Mr. R. S, Rait laments that we have still to wait for 
dispassionate discussion of the real value of the Knoxian 
Reformation and of Knox’s share in bringing it about. 
And was it necessary, he asks, that it should be of so 
extreme a character? He also regrets that recent writers 
have not done justice to “the genuine humility of the 
man, which stands in striking contrast to the arrogance 
of the prophet.” A thoughtful writer discusses the 
origin and historical basis of the Oxford Movement, and 
concludes with the suggestion that revelation is not 
“once for all,” but continuous and eternal. The appeal 
to origins must not ignore the needs and intelligence of 
the present. The Report of the Commission on Eccle- 
siastical Discipline is surveyed in another paper, which 
hopes that the recommendations will be carried out as 
they stand. The reform of the machinery must go side 
by side with the correcting of irregularities. “ On the 
other hand,” the writer adds, “we do not doubt that 
unless the irregularities are corrected and the rule of law 
is restored in the Church, revolutionary changes must 
inevitably ensue.” 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

The history of Northumberland, seven volumes of 
which are being brought out by a county committee, is 
surveyed with loving local patriotism. The writer 
says :— 

In no other part of England can the history of the past be so 
well read on the face of the country as in Northumberland. 
Few other counties have won, as it has done, the love of those 
who dwell in it. As its history carries us back to the sources 
of our civilisation, so do the character of its people, the subtle 
charm of its wild scenery, the life-giving freshness of its sweep- 
ing winds, seem to carry us back to the realities of things, to 
the consideration of the real forces of nature, of the real power 
oi man, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The first year of the Boer War is traced anew in the 
dry light of German criticism. Among many faults 
pressed home by the reviewer are the British generals’ 
want of experience of manceuvres on a large scale during 
time of peace, their unwillingness to make large sacri- 
fice of life in order to attain their ends, and the forgetful- 
ness of the fact that no amount of bravery will make up 
for lack of skill. The overwhelming success of the d/oc 
in the French general election is attributed largely to the 
enormous Official influence and popular programme of 
the Government. , The writer maintains that beneath all 
the apparent indifference “there are far more Catholics 
in France than the people think.” The naval progress 
of England in the Mediterranean is followed by another 
writer down to the acquisition of Gibraltar. There is 
a grouping of a number of subjective writings under the 
title of “ The Literature of Egotism,” and Mr. W. Lewis 
Jones explores the relations of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and the legend of Arthur. 





SWEEPING !—“ A distinguished Englishman told us 
the other day that there is scarcely an Englishman who 
believes in God. This is quite possible, for piety and the 
imperial instinct cannot grow together.” —AHindu Spiritual 
Magazine, June. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for July has several 
articles of more than average interest. I notice Mr. 
Howells’ appreciation of Henrik Ibsen elsewhere. 

WANTED—A FEDERAL DIVORCE LAW! 
_ Mr, W. Larremore, writing on American Divorce Law, 
pleads for an amendment of the Constitution in order to 
enable Congress to enact a uniform divorce law for the 
United States. Mr, Larremore says that— 

It would be a comparatively simple task to frame a divorce 
law for operation throughout the United States, which would 
conserve public morality and general happiness and be accept- 

, able to average sentiment. We need look no farther than 
Massachusetts for its model, if not, indeed, for its final form. 
Zts statutes prescribe, in addition to adultery, many other 
grounds for divorce—as, for example, cruel and abusive treat- 
ment ; utter desertion for three consecutive years next before 
the filing of the libel ; gross and confirmed habits of intoxica- 
tion caused by voluntary and excessive use of intoxicating 
liquor, opium or other drugs; on libel of the wife, that the 
husband, being able, grossly or wantonly and cruelly refuses or 
neglects to provide suitable maintenance for her; sentence to 
confinement at hard labour for life, or for five years or more. 
After a divorce for the last cause no pardon resteres conjugal 
rights. All divorces are absolute; either party may marry 
again, but the guilty party not within two years from the entry 
of the final decree. 

THE ALCHEMISTS VINDICATED. 

Mr. Joseph H. Coates points out that radium, the X 
and N rays, and other discoveries of the latter-day 
chemists, are going far to vindicate the alchemists, their 
theories and their methods :— 

The belief of a few centuries ago in elementals and demons, a 
crowd of living beings, invisible and impalpable under ordinary 
conditions, some of them actively malignant, ravening to do us 
injury, others as actively benevolent and guarding us against 
their ravages, others still merely impassive and indifferent—this 
speculation of those old and discredited philosophers, which has 
been looked upon as a crazy fancy, the microscope shows to be 
almost literally true. Instead of spiritual beings, demons, and 
guardian attendants, we call them microzoa. Some are bitterly 
dangerous ; some are protective, antagonising, and preying upon 
those hostile to us;.and somé are simply harmless. If the 
alchemist, or Hermetic philosopher, could have been equipped 
with a pair of spectacles of very high microscopic power, he 
might have actually seen very much what he did see by the eye 
of his spiritual vision. 

THE DECAY OF THINKING. 


That thinking is becoming a lost art in American col- 
leges appears to be feared by President Thwing. He 
says :— 

There is some reason to believe that college men are becoming, 
as a class, less eager to undertake and to carry forward con- 
stantly and earnestly the labour of thinking. The use and 
enjoyment of material elegancies, the habit of luxuriousness, are 
consumptive of intellectual force which otherwise might be 
devoted to scholastic affairs. The great interest of the under- 
graduates in athletic concerns tends to draw away their interest 
from concerns directly intellectual. 

The colleges are in peril of sacrificing the intellectual power 
of thinking to the intellectual power of gaining facts for the 
passing of examinations. 

THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF MOSLEM WOMEN, 

According to Justice Batcheller, of the International 
Court, Alexandria— 

The prevalent notion that Mohammedan women are very 
materially restricted in their property relations—that, in fact, 
they are little better than slaves, possessed of few rights which 
man is bound to respect—is quite erroneous. In general terms, 
*¢woman’s rights” in respect to property and material posses- 
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sions of pecuniary value exist in the largest sense among 
Mohammedan people, and have so prevailed for many centuries. 
In fact, Mohammedan women, whether single or married, are 
absolutely free in respect to property relations. 

A TRIBUTE TO C.-B, AND HIS CABINET, 

The writer of the Political Chronique says :— 

No Government within my recollection has ever done so much 
in so short a time as C,-B,’s, and I am wholly out of my reckon- 
ing if its record of performance is to be ascribed merely to the 
energy of,the new broom. If the Colonial policy of the Govern- 
ment stood as high as its foreign and domestic policies, all 
opposition except on the Education Bill would have practically 
died out. Even as it is, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
won for himself and his colleagues in a remarkably short time an 
assured position of mastery and trust. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

Mr. Ray Morris contributes to the July number of 
the Atlantic Monthly an article on British Railways 
from the American point of view. 

HEDGES AND THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

The characteristics which make British railways most 
unlike American railways are, he says, hedges and the 
Board of Trade :— 

Each of these terms is somewhat symbolic, as used. The 
hedges, perfectly trimmed and laid out like the boundaries of a 
model garden, suggest the neatness and careful exactitude that 
pervade the service. They may fairly be made to stand for the 
politeness of the employees, the ‘‘railway servants,” as well ; 
for one does not expect to find rude servants in an old-fashioned 
garden. : 

The traveller does not see the Board of Trade, but he is sur- 
rounded on all sides by its handiwork, and watched over by its 
inspectors. Specifically, the Board of Trade asa British railway 
characteristic stands for the broad masonry station platforms, 
the overhead bridges from the up-line to the down-line, the 
absence of grade crossings, the efficient system of block signal- 
ling, and the careful inspection and report that follow even the 
most insignificant accident. More broadly, it denotes the great 
British Public Opinion, that may be inefficient, but is always 
honest and courageous, 

REFORMING POWER OF THE PRESS. 

In another article, “ Some Aspects of Journalism,” Mr. 
Rollo Ogden points out that the responsibility for the 
crying evils of journalism must be divided between the 
press and its patrons. Advertisers and readers can pro- 
test against vulgarity or immorality, or anything else in a 
paper they are asked to patronise, for a newspaper can 
only live by public approvalor tolerance. Of the manner 
in which public sentiment speaks through the press Mr. 
Ogden writes :— 

When you have some powerful robbers to invoke the popular 
verdict upon, there is nothing like modern journalism for doing 
the job thoroughly. Those great names in our business and 
political firmament which lately have fallen like Lucifer, dreaded 
exposure in the press most of all. Courts and juries they could 
have faced with equanimity ; or, rather, their lawyers would 
have done it for them in the most beautiful illustration of the 
law’s delay. But the very clamour of newspaper publicity was 
like an embodied public conscience pronouncing condemnation 
—every headline an officer. I know of no other power on earth 
that could have stripped away from these rogues every shelter 
which their money could buy, and been to them such an advance 
section of the Day of Judgment. 








IN the Religuary for July Mr. J. Charles Wall has two 
articles on Lastingham Church, in Yorkshire, noteworthy 
for its pure Norman crypt, a perfect subterranean church, 
built by Stephen, Abbot of Whitby, for the body of St. 
Cedd. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


EVERY~page of the August number of Good House- 
keeping contains something of interest, and the whole 
magazine teems with useful hints and suggestions. This 
is the fourth number that has appeared, and each one 
helps to prove that, as mentioned in the sub-title, the 
magazine is conducted in the interests of the higher life 
of the household. Although the editor’s chief aim is to 
give useful and hélpful articles upon all sorts of subjects 
connected with the household, this particular number, 
appearing as it doesin the holiday month, contains more 
fiction than usual. The serial story, “ Treasure Cottage,” 


yets more interesting each month. Mrs. Frances 
Campbell contributes a charming story, “ Phyllis’s 
Matchmaking.” ‘Compliments of Wilson Wood” 
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The Little Sister. 

















Lilustratin. ** Compliments of Wilson Wool.” 


is perhaps one of the best told of the stories Mrs. Tomp- 
kins has yet put into the mouth of Mrs. Galusha. Fruit 
cookery, bottling fruit without sugar, and the chemistry of 
cooking, all deal with kitchen matters in August, and in 
addition many splendid menus are given. The “ Dis- 
coveries” form as usual perhaps the most useful section ; 

more than fifty practical hints are given this month. All 
have been carefully tested. Martha McCulloch-Williams 
deals w ith avery complicated subject in “‘ The Daughter’s 
Salary,” and has many sensible things tosay. Mr.G, W. 

Gamescontributes a most cleverly- written articledescribing 
his personal experience of “ House-Cleaning as Phy sical 
Culture.” A series of pictures called “The Bride’s 
Primer” begins with this number. Splendidly drawn, 

the illustrations contain many a kindly lesson for the 
homemaker. Mrs. Locke gives a remarkable experience 
of her childhood in “ The Runaway,” and the editor pro- 


vides an illustrated article upon Sand Castle Building. 
An able article upon the Garden in August is contributed 
by Mr. Sanders, of Amateur Gardening. A new field for 
Stencilling is described, and Mrs. Ward’s article upon 
Outdoor Portraits is as useful and readable as its pre- 
decessors in the series. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

IN the August number of Chambers’s Fournal Mr. 
R. A. Gatty, who writes on Holiday-making at the Sea- 
side, says the people who complain of being dull are so 
simply from a lack of interest within themselves. 

Visitors at the seaside are divided into two classes, the 
pier acting as the dividing line. On one side you find 
the band, the pierrots, the niggers, and the foolish crowd ; 
on the other, the few wise people among the rocks and 
cliffs seeking what is interesting and instructive. The 
writer laments that so much time at school is devoted to 
cricket and football, while other hobbies and interests are 
disregarded. On the seashore there are many relics of 
the past and objects of interest to be found. As an 
instance, the writer tells how he used to look for fire- 
stones, white quartzite pebbles, which he rubbed together 
to make a flash in the dark. This led him to refer the 
question of this peculiar property in the stones to a 
geologist. 

The Rev. J. Sharpe has a short article on Tibbie Shiels 
and the visitors to her cottage inn at St. Mary’s Loch at 
the head of the Vale of Yarrow. Among the literary men 
who have enjoyed the hospitality of her roof may be 
mentioned Sir Walter Scott, James Hogg, Professor 
Wilson, Lord Cockburn, Professor Aytoun, and many 
more. Edward Irving, the famous prez acher, once spent 
a night in the inn, and in the morning before he left 

‘invoked the Divine blessing on the members of her 
household.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

THE Century Magazine for August publishes articles 
on the recent catastrophes which have overtaken San 
Francisco and Italy. Louise Herrick Wall writes the 
story of the pluck and heroism of the people of the 
stricken city of San Francisco. 

HEROIC SAN FRANCISCO. 

Horror, panic, dread, terror, she says, are the words 
used by the Eastern press to describe the effect of the 
San Francisco disaster, whereas in truth despair was 
not to be seen on any face. Early in the morning of 
April 19th, twenty-four hours after the heaviest shocks, 
and while the fire was attacking the heart of the city, she 
walked the whole length of San Francisco and back 
again, and made a number of défours into the burning 
city, and she saw only four faces that showed the trace 
of tears. 

VESUVIUS IN FURY. 

Mr. William P. Andrews, writing on Vesuvius in Fury, 
discusses the causes and characteristics of the great 
eruption of April last. The cause of the eruption, accord- 
ing to Dr. Grahlavitz, was local and hydro-meteorological, 
due to the vapourisation of the sea-water coming in con- 
tact with the incandescent mass in the mountain. 





A PICTURESQUE account of Salonica, the metropolis of 
Macedonia, is given in the Sunday at Home by Mr. 
Frederick Moore. 











C. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE. 

Fry's Magazine is always an out-of-door number, and 
fitly falls in with the holiday season. A unique canoe 
trip across England ftom Kingston to the Severn, and 
back by the Avon and Kennet, is vividly described by Mr. 
R. K. Burt, and is set forth in a succession of twenty-five 
small photographs. Canoe trips of this order we hear of in 
Canada and on the Danube. It is pleasant to be reminded 
of what store of delight our own country can afford by 
means of the’ canoe. Baseball, of which we read so much 
in American prints, is interpreted by Mr. J. Sharp as being 
merely the scientific development of the old schoolboy 
pastime of rounders.’ Sculling for girls is given promi- 
nence by C. E. Thomas. He rightly advises ladies who 
wish to race in skiffs to visit their doctors first. He has, 
however, not known any serious harm come to any woman 
through scuiling. Mr. C. B, Fry describes with illumin- 
ative comments and action photographs certain feats in 
fielding. 





THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY. 


THE contents of the August number are very varied, 
breezy and readable. Five articles have claimed sepa- 
rate notice. Mr. Robert Cromie recounts the wonderful 
progress of the turbine, and gives a portrait of Mr. 
Parsons, the inventor. The return of the marble industry 
to our shore is described with illustrations by Mr. B. B. 
Chapman. The future of the British Navy is discussed 
by Mr. Fred T. Jane, who infers from the recent naval 
manoeuvres that the changes introduced by wireless 
telegraphy demand an enormously superior force to 
ensure success. He laughs at the idea of any reduction 
in our naval armaments. The uses of heather and 
of horses’ hair form the subject of two interesting 
articles. Mr. Percy Collins reveals the secrets of the 
manufacture of “ fakes,” or clever forgeries of the antique. 
Mr, J. E. Whitby tells how the dog in harness is used as 
a parcels postman in Holland and a most valuable 
helper to the Belgian peasant, and asks, are we not 
depriving ourselves of a willing servant ? 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

THE first place is given to an emphatic protest against 
any thought of reducing our naval preparations. Taking 
only the first-class battleships, the writer maintains 
that we are barely up to the two-power standard. The 
United States and Germany together make up a force 
of fifty-two ships, exactly equal to the number of ours. 
So far from any slackening off in the matter of new con- 
‘struction and strengthening of fleets, we would rather, 
so he urges, seem to be entering on a period of greater 
rivalry than ever. The writer closes with a gleam of hope 
by saying that.in the growth of German maritime trade he 
is giving high hostages for peace and would not be likely to 
hazard them in single-handed conflict with us. The ques- 
tion of abolishing grog in the Navy is discussed, and the 
suggestion is made that it should be given after supper, 
not after dinner, or if abolished the men should receive 
‘Id. a day in place of it. Mr. A. Keene defends the 
British soldier from certain disparagements indulged in 
by Ian Hamilton. “Acorn” pronounces the “curse of 
cosmopolitanism ” in a series of sermonic epigrams. He 
relies on the old-fashioned ideas of insularity and duty. 
Mr. Maguire gives an account of the campaigns of 
. Napoleon, with a map. A piquant interest attaches to a 
‘translation from the Russian Revue du Cercle Militaire 
on the general causes of the Russian defeats. They are 
summed up in the sentence, “the theoretic and scientific 
education of our officers is too superficial.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL. REVIEW. 

THE Architectural Review for July is. a. notable 
production. It contains sketches for the reconstruction 
of San Francisco by H. Scheffauer. These plans were a 
strange anticipation of the present opportunity. On 
January 15th, 1904, the Association for the Improve- 
ment and Adornment of San Francisco was formed. 
The object of this Association was the beautifying of the 
streets. It secured the honorary services of D. H. 
Burnham, who, in conjunction with others, prepared 
plans that were last September finally accepted by the 
mayor and the municipality. It is according to these 
plans that the new city is now to arise out of the ruins of 
the old, “without being extended over a long period of 
time in the usual manner of growth.” The general plan 


is an adaptation to the local geography of the principle of 


a number of concentric rings separated by boulevards 
A special correspondent describes the Milan Exhibition, 
with beautiful pictures of its buildings. The new Roya! 
Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is depicted at 
great length in a series of magnificently reproduced 
photographs occupying thirty-one large pages. The 
whole magazine forms an honourable monument of the 
constructive genius of the English-speaking race, and 
not least of the art of the British printer. 





THE WOMAN AT HOME. 

In the Woman at Home for August Helen Caxton 
traces the career of Mr. Emil Reich, who by the way is a 
Hungarian, and to his Hungarian parentage he owes, 
among other things, his gifts as an orator, and a certain 
warmth of temperament which pleases an English 
audience. He says: “It is not my ideas alone which 
people like, but my way of setting them out.” 

He is also a musician, and was one’of the pupils whom 
Liszt picked out for special tuition. In his boyhood his 
favourite books were “ Robinson Crusoe” and Lytton’s 
novels, especially “ Night and Morning,” “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” and “ Zanoni.” 

His great desire is to found the science of real psycho- 
logical history. History, he says, is as much a matter 
of the heart as of the intellect, and it is his travels which 
give him a leverage over the ordinary historical writer. 

Another biographical article gives us a picture of the 
home life of Sir Henry and Lady Campbell-Bannerman, 
Both Sir Henry and his wife speak French fluently and 
are well versed in French literature. The decoration of 
their castle at Belmont was carried out by French artists, 
and all went well till the decorators were asked to paint 
thistles on the walls of the staircase. 





THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 

THE August Windsor is just the sort of magazine to 
take with one on one’s holiday and read under the shade 
of the trees or by the sea. Most attractive of its contents 
is Mr. Trafford’s paper on the art of Mr. Marcus Stone, 
with sixteen superb reproductions of his pictures, Mr. 
B, J. Hyde tells the little-known story of the inspection 
by the Board of Trade on sailing day of the great liners 
that cross the Atlantic. Everything, from the life-buoys 
on deck to the propeller-shaft deep down below, is care- 
fully inspected. All the crew and the stewards are 
surveyed, and every precaution taken to see that all 
parts of the working of the ship are in excellent order. 
Mr. B. F, Robinson weaves together facsimiles in colour 
of pictures in Vanity Fair illustrative cf celebrities in 
rowing, games and athletics. The fiction and the en- 
gravings will help to make a summer day pass pleasantly 
away. 
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SCIENCE PROGRESS. 
A NEW quarterly appeared last month under the title 
Science Progress in the Twentieth Century. It is 
ublished by Mr. John Murray at 5s., and edited by 
r. N. H. Alcock and Mr. W. G. Freeman. The funda- 
mental idea of the editors is thus stated :— 


Specialisation and the multiplication of scientific and 
technical journals render it increasingly difficult, even for those 
actually engaged in scientific work, to keep abreast of the 
advance of knowledge and the trend of thought in more than 
that portion of their own subject to which their attention is 
especially directed. The difficulty is much greater for that 
larger public which, although not avowedly scientific, is inte- 
rested in science and desirous of obtaining reliable information 
in not too technical language regarding the results of recent 
research, the problems which are awaiting or are in course of 
solution, and the inter-relations between pure science and 
practice. It will be the main endeavour in the new journal, as 
mn the old, to present summaries, as far as possible of a non- 
technical character, of important recent work in any branch of 
science, to show the progress achieved, and .if possible to 
indicate something of the line along which further advance is 
to be made towards the desired end. 

“NOT TOO TECHNICAL LANGUAGE.” 

The aspiration after the statement of scientific results 
in “not too technical language” falls occasionally far 
short of realisation. Take, for instance, the following 
summing-up of recent investigations in crystallography :— 

The outcome of the writer’s investigations has thus been to 
demonstrate that the exterior geometrical, internal structural, 
optical and thermal properties of the crystals of each of these 
series of isomorphous salts exhibit progressive variations which 
follow the order of progression of the atomic weights of the 
alkali metals which the different salts contain, and that similar 
variations attend the replacement of sulphur by selenium in the 
acid radicle present. Further, the applicability of this rule to 
such widely different series as the rhombic anhydrous sulphates 
and selenates, and the monoclinic double sulphates and selenates 
containing six molecules of water of crystallisation, indicates its 
probable validity as a general law of nature. 

SOME SUBJECTS DEALT WITH. 

The range of articles in the first number is very wide. 
Insect-pests and their dissemination, the goldfields of 
Australia, recent experiments with chloroform, and the 
teaching of natural science in school, are only a few of 
the many subjects dealt with. The writer on Chloroform 
arrives at the following cheerful conclusion :—“ Unless 
the recent researches on chloroform anesthesia are 
entirely misleading, the administration of mixtures of 
low concentration should render cases of sudden heart 
failure the rarest of accidents.” Incidentally we learn 
that a rat breathes 211 times every minute, and a cat 
only twenty-five times. Science Progress would do well 
to offer Prince Krapotkin a leading position on its staff, 
and employ a man from the street to blue-pencil every 
passage in the articles sent in which is unintelligible to 
him and his brethren. 





The Forum. 


THE Forum is more of a quarterly newspaper than an 
ordinary review. Its surveys of American politics and of 
foreign affairs are a comprehensive and _ stimulating 
account of current progress. Finance, applied science, 
drama, literature and education are similarly treated. 
The one personal paper is that on Christian IX. of 
Denmark by Julius Moritzen. The interest is pre- 


dominantly, though not exclusively, American. The 
article on the womén of Japan asks for separate notice. 
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The Chureh Quarterly Review. 

THE July number opens with a paper entitled “ Back 
to the Land,” which urges the municipality to exercise a 
stringent control over the expansion of its borders, the 
encouragement of industries in rural or semi-rural 
districts, the application of co-operative methods to 
agriculture, better housing for the labourers, and com-. 
pulsory labour colonies for habitual vagrants. A review 
of Archbishop Temple’s Life describes his character as 
simple and strong. ‘“ Rugged, self-sacrificing, tender, 
true, he is a subject, in his massive grandeur, fit for the 
chisel of Michael Angelo.” Professor Margoliouth’s 
interpretation cf Muhammad is pronounced a failure, too 
much and too little being made of Muhammad, 
Muhammad was not as clever as the Professor suggests, 
but is declared to’ be much greater. “ Whatever 
Muhammad was or was not, he must have been real.” 
The story of James Redfern, who sprang from a poor 
Derbyshire stonemason’s son to be one of the most 
eminent Anglican sculptors, is pleasantly told. The 
other articles are chiefly of interest to the technical 
reader. ' 


The Arena, 

THE Arena for July is as brisk and strenuous as ever. 
Noticed elsewhere are the editor’s sketch of the judge 
who reforms drunkards, and Mr. French’s proposal 
for pensions for all at the beginning and end of life. 
Mr. L. F. C. Garvin presents as the alternative solutions 
of the Labour problem, State Socialism or Mr. Henry 
George’s single tax. He finds in favour of the latter. 
The editor sketches Mr. E. W. Redfield, “an artist of 
winter-locked nature,” who works as a gardener and 
carpenter in the summer, and paints winter scenes when 
the snow falls. Mr. Carl Vrooman, writing on his 
rambles in Switzerland, remarks on the fact that the 
Swiss territory is as free from beggars as Ireland from 
snakes, A friend on leaving a Swiss village handed the 
pastor fifty francs for his poor. The pastor replied, 
“We have no poor.” He expresses his surprise to find 
a prominent Socialist in the Chair of Political Economy 
in Geneva University. He applauds the system by 
which in sixty years from date of purchase the Swiss 
railways will be the property of the people, free and 
unencumbered. The rest of the papers are live and 
propulsive. 


The International Journal of Ethies. 

THE chief paper of current interest in the July number 
is that by James Oliphant on Moral Instruction, which 
has been quoted elsewhere. The longest paper is a 
criticism of Mr. Moore’s treatment of Hedonism by Miss 
E. E. C. Jones, Girton College. Rudimentary: survivals 
of earlier stages of morality are vigorously dealt with by 
Max Forrester Eastman, who exposes patriotism as a 
primitive ideal, to be made entirely subordinate ‘to the 
larger considerations of justice and humanity, and. by 
Mr. H. S. Salt, who, under the heading, “‘ The Sportsman 
at Bay,” riddles the arguments advanced in favour of 
sport. Mr. Stanton Coit urges that Positivists, instead 
of contenting themselves with saying that “humanity is 
the supreme being,” should say, what is implied, that 
“ humanity is God,” Charles F. Dole, Boston, vindicates 
the constructive. character of conscience,.the. urgency of 
which, he says, arises out of the depths of the greater 
Life. This Journal shows more and more how difficult 
it is for morality to exist save as “ touched with emotion.” 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE, 

RAQUENI, in the first July number of the Nozvelle 

Revue, writes of Italy and the Triple Alliance. 
ITALY AND THE CAUSE OF PEACE, 

No one in Italy, he says, desires war with Austria. 

Every politician regards Austria as a rampart against Pan- 

.Germanism and Pan-Slavism. An Italian statesman has 

said that if Austria did not exist, it would have to be 
invented. Whether Italy renews the Triple Alliance or 
not is of no consequence, from the French point of view. 
Since France has inaugurated a policy frankly republican 
and anti-clerical, and has severed diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, Italy is no longer haunted by a wild 
fear of the restoration of temporal power by France. 

Italian policy isan essential element of peace. It 
was to co-operate in the maintenance of peace that Italy 
came into the Alliance ; but, adds the writer, Italy would 
have co-operated more effectually in the maintenance of 
peace by pursuing a policy of friendship rather than a 
policy of alliances, It is a matter for rejoicing that Italy 
1s associated with the noble initiative of England, and 
it is to be hoped that France will be associated with it 
also. It would be nice to see the three great Liberal 
Powers of Europe as united at the next Hague Con- 
ference as they were at the Algeciras Conference. 
Germany will oppose the proposal of England, but that 
will be only one more proof that she is the cause of the 
formidable armaments which are the ruin of Europe. 
So long as democracy does not triumph on the other 
side of the Rhine, Europe will be condemned to an 
armed peace. Nothing but the reduction of military 
expenditure will make possible a solution of the grave 
social problems of to-day. 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS, FAILS, 

In the second July number Stanislas Rzewuski writes 
some personal souvenirs of Alexandre Dumas, fi/s. The 
yreat dramatist, he says, was not merely a genial man 
of the theatre, a profound and original. writer, whose 
work will survive all changes of taste. He was a most 
generous man under his apparent misanthropy, and he 
had a tender and charitable heart, and a noble and 
chivalrous nature, notwithstanding his somewhat brusque 
exterior. He inspired and commanded respect, deference 
and sympathy, 

LA REVUE. 

In the two July numbers of Za Revue, H. Pozzi-Escot 
gives an account of the French Penal Settlement in New 
Caledonia. 

A FRENCH PENAL SETTLEMENT. 

It was in 1864 that the first batch of prisoners, two 
hundred in number, arrived at Noumea on board the 
Iphigénie, and from that date convicts were regularly 
sent to the island till the year 1897, when M. Feillet, the 
governor, advised a provisional suspension of the 
transportation. The settlement is still inhabited, and 
will probably continue to be occupied till the death or 
the release of the last convict. Meanwhile the colonists 
and miners in the island have been appealing for the 
restoration of the settlement, and in all probability their 
request will be granted. It is a terrible picture which 
the writer gives of the life in the settlement, and on its 
threshold might well be written “ All hope abandon ye 
who. enter here.” The convicts have to sleep without 
mosquito nets. The filth and the vermin and the 
pestilential atmosphere of the sleeping quarters defy 
description, while no words can convey any real concep- 
tion of the horrible messes called food. 


> 


Tur Review 


OF REVIEWS. 


IBSEN AND THE DRAMA. 

Nicolas Ségur, in the first July number, writes of Ibsen 
as a reformer of the drama. Ibsen, he says, was not an 
inventor of symbolism, for symbolism is as old as art and 
thought. Brand and Borkman are not more symbolical 
than the “ Prometheus” of Aschylus or the “ Tasso” of 
Goethe. But Ibsen enlarged and re-created this sym- 
bolism ; he perfected it, and made it the essence of all 
his dramatic work. All contemporary drama has profited 
by the profound communion with destiny, which we call 
symbolism, and in respect of this Ibsen is probably the 
greatest retormer of the modern theatre. 

FRANCE AND RUSSIA AFTER THE LOAN, 

The second July number of La Revue opens with 
another article on France and Russia by a friend of the 
Alliance. A short time ago, the author, writing in Za 
Revue, prophesied that the new loan to Russia would only 
encourage the desperate resistance of the bureaucracy, 
and in the present article he shows how his prophecy has 
been realised. With reference to the loan, he writes :— 

The great financiers announced positively that the loan would 
be covered twenty, thirty, or fifty times, and speculators 
subscribed sums far exceeding their fortunes, Nevertheless 
the enlightened opinion of the minority knew well the extent 
of the intrigues which ended in the authorisation of the loan. 

Experience has shown that there is no institution powerful 
enough to fight against the reality of events, and if the Russian 
autocracy continues its heroic exploits for a few more months 
we defy certain of our great banks, and among others the 
Crédit Lyonnais itself, to go on deceiving the public without 
risking their own existence. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 

THE August number of Cassell’s Magazine opens with 
an article by Mr. Everard Digby, on Royal Automobilists. 
No royal personage in Europe, he says, has done more 
for the motor industry than King Edward. The King of 
Italy and the Kaiser are also very enthusiastic about the 
motor industries of their countries. 

Mr. W. T. Stead writes a personal confession with 
some practical advice which he entitles “‘ My System.” 
His system, or no-system, Mr. Stead says, consists in 
doing with all his might “the plain unavoidable duty 
which speaks with the imperious authority of a Divine 
call.” He believes there is an Invisible Power concerned 
in making the best of us “if we combine the mental 
attitude of absolute readiness to obey the word of com- 
mand with a passionate determination to do whatever is 
given to us to do with our uttermost strength and skill.” 

One of the useful pieces of advice given runs :— 

Never put more fire to your boiler than is necessary to 
generate the maximum head of steam needed for getting the 
most out of your engine. What I mean by steam is energy, 
and the fire that generates it may be ambition, discontent, 
religion, philanthropy, or any other motive. 

Some people keep stoking up their fire till it burns the bottom 
out of their boiler. They keep thinking so much about what 
they wish to attain or they wish to escape that it becomes worn, 
and will in the end destroy the energy which it was intended to 
generate. 





THE origin of the mariner’s compass in China is dis- 
cussed in the Monzs¢t by Friedrich Hirth. He assumes 
that the magnetic needle was seen by Arab traders on 
the coast of China in the hands of geomancers, but it 
was applied by them to navigation and was then brought 
back to China as the mariner’s compass. There is a 
legend of “ south-pointing chariots ” reaching back 2,500 
years before Jesus Christ. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


WRITING on the Tabah incident, the editor of the 
Revue de Paris, Victor Bérard, summarises the history 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula from early times down to the 
evacuation of Tabah on May 11th last. 


THE FRIEND OF THE SULTAN. 


The recent action of Turkey on the Egyptian frontier, 
he says, is not an isolated incident. During the last year 
the policy of Abdul Hamid has been one of aggression 
towards all his neighbours, in fact he has not a single 
neighbour in Europe, Asia, or Africa that he has failed 
to provoke. 

In reference to the evacuation, the writer wonders 
whether the Sultan only succumbed when he had tangible 
proof of the defection of the Kaiser, “the friend of the 
three hundred millions of Mussulmans.” Germ any 13 
accused of having a hand in the incident, but it may be 
that the Sultan was too full of admiration for the Kaiser 
to note that with his friend prudence of action invariably 
belies boldness of speech. 

The real cause of the incident, thinks the writer, was 
probably connected with the question of the construction 
of a railway to Medina and Mecca, and perhaps the Sultan 
imagined a Turkish railway to Tabah would be the best 
means to prevent the English from making a railway 
across Arabia. At all events, when England imputes the 
responsibility of the affair to German “diplomacy alone, 
sufficient allowance is not made for the morbid imagina- 
tion, alternating between depressing terror and wild fancy, 
which determines the conduct of Abdul Hamid. 


THE TOURING INDUSTRY. 


Every summer we have articles on touring and the 
organisation of travel. In the second July number of the 
Revue de Paris Raoul Fabens deals with the Touring 
Club of France and other organisations. To-day, he 
writes, travel is the favourite pleasure of all nations and 
all classes, and it has, therefore, become a very important 
industry, having its producers in the form of companies 
of transport, makers of automobiles, cycles, etc., hotel- 
keepers and others, and_ its consumers—namely, the 
tourists. To realise this fact we need but consider for a 
moment what touring means to Switzerland and Italy. 

Switzerland was one of the first countries to discover 
that beautiful scenery represents considerable capital, 
provided some trouble is taken to put such a natural 
advantage to account. France has been slow to organise 
travel in her country. The Alpine Club, founded in 1874, 
was perhaps the first organisation, now it counts over 
6,000 members. The Touring Club of France, founded 
about 1890, is less limited in its aims. <A copy of the 
English Cyclists’ Touring Club, it had, in 1891, 557 
members ; to-day it numbers 100,009 Técéhstes, as the 
members are called. It has gradually extended its aims, 
and includes not only cyclists but all categories of 
tourists. 

The T.C.F., however, is an association of consumers 
only. Inthe Syndicats d’Initiative we have unions of 
producers or industrials. Every picturesque region has 
its syndicate to develop touring in its own locality, and 
it is proposed to create, in addition, touring centres on 
behalf of motorists. The benefits of travel, concludes the 
writer, are not confined to finance. The people who 
travel are generally the educated classes of their country, 
They bring with them habits of politeness and hygiene, 
and, while stimulating native energy, they cannot help 
doing something to refine native manners. 


THE CORRESPONDANT. 


THE Correspondant of July 1oth publishes an article 
on * President Castro and the Franco-Venezuelan Con- 
flict,” by the Marquis de Barral-M ontferrat. 

The writer gives biographical details of Castro, and 
recalls the previous interruptions of diplomatic relations 
between France and Venezuela. He explains the causes 
of the present rupture, and, in conclusion, says the use of 
force would be a mistake in the present dilemma. A war 
of tariffs would only injure producers, merchants, and 
workers, who are the victims and not the accomplices of 
the Dictator. The French in Venezuela would probably 
suffer more than the Venezuelans. 

As to President Castro, the writer says that there is no 
man in any part of America who can be compared to him. 
He consumes daily an enormous quantity of brandy, but 
never shows any sign of inebriety, except in his sudden 
furies when anyone ventures to differ from him. He is 
not afraid to undertake the most perilous adventures. 
Nothing stops him, and nothing disconcerts him. He 
has a blind faith in his star, and he gives ‘himself up to 
his fate with the calm assurance that he will never be 
betrayed by Fortune. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


CONTINUING his study of Machiavellism in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Charles Benoist deals with Catherine 
Sforza and Cesar Borgia in the first July number. 

Catherine Sforza, who is taken first by the writer, is 
described as a virago, in courage the most virile of women, 
end yet she was the most feminine in grace and beauty. 
She was a Raphaelite before Raphael and a Machiavellist 
before Machiavelli. 

THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONFLICT. 

René Pinon, who writes on the Tabah incident, re- 
capitulates the events relating to the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
and studies the present question in connection with the 
efforts of Germany to establish economic and political 
power in the entire Empire of the Sultan. England, ever 
concerned with the defence of India, now sees a danger 
in Arabia, especially in the light of the Mussulman 
policy of Germany. The writer thinks that Germany 
has too much interest in the East not to realise that in 
the Tabah incident her future in the Ottoman Empire 
was in question, and that England as master of Egypt, 
and with a formidable navy, might easily become master 
of the Turkish Empire in Asia and the land routes 
between Constantinople and the Persian Gulf. 


COAL FROM A NAVAL POINT OF VIEW. 


Commandant Davin, in the second July number, 
discusses the problem of coal from a naval point of view. 
As a producer of coal, cspecially when the quality is 
considered, England, he says, occupies the first place. 
He would like to see a number of French coaling stations 
established at convenient points in the great oceans, and 
thinks they should answer to the following conditions :— 


Not to be too near the sea so that the enemy may not be 
able to capture the coal. 

To be sufficiently fortified for self-defence. 

To be connected with a railway, to facilitate the supply of 
the coal. 

To have means to preserve the coa! adapted to the climate. 

To be provided with means of embarkation which will 
permit of several vessels taking in supplies at the same time. 

To have a considerable stock of coal always on hand. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE most noteworthy contribution to the Rassegna 
Nazionale, as throwing a vivid light on intellectual and 
religious difficulties in Italy to-day, is an open letter on 
the present position of the Catholic laity, addressed by a 
well-known layman, F. T. Gallarati Scotti, to Don Romolo 
Murri, whose organ, the Cu/tura Sociale, has just ceased 
to exist, owing to high ecclesiastical disapproval. The 
letter lias already created a sensation in Italy and France, 
for it deplores openly “‘the reactionary attitude, recalling 
the times of Pius IX., adopted by the Roman Curia since 
the death of Leo XIII.,” and declares that suppression of 
intellectual liberty can only result in widespread religious 
indifference. 

“We are to-day in Italy,” says the writer, “ very many 
who, with a profound faith, cannot submit to a politico- 
clerical direction which seriously threatens that intel- 
lectual Catholic progress for which we desire to labour 
energetically. And, therefore, it has seemed to me that 
it might be useful to co-operate with a group of young 
men whose sole pre-occupation would be to remain at 
all costs in perfect harmony with the ideal world.” 

He urges on his friends not to create a new party, nor 
to adopt an attitude of mere revolt, but to labour on 
broad independent lines, untrammelled by ecclesiastical 
supervision, for the moral, social and intellectual welfare 
of their country.. A second article, inspired by some- 
what similar ideas, denounces the antiquated procedure 
of the Congregation of the Index. Under the title ‘ The 
Last Phase of German Protestantism,” Don E. Vereesi 
sketches very ably the development of an undogmatic 
Christianity among German Protestants from Luther 
to Harnack. Two articles deal sympathetically with 
Feminism, one’ of them being a moderate and sensible 
plea for the vote by a woman, Marianna S. de Franken- 
stein, who points out that at different periods in Venice, 
Tuscany, and Lombardy women enjoyed political rights. 

The Rivista d'Italia urges the imperative need of an 
organised State scheme for combating the malarial fever 
that renders so many districts of Italy almost uninhabit- 
able. The free distribution of quinine is one of the 
methods proposed. E. Bertani expounds and criticises 
Arturo Graf’s latest volume of verse, ‘“‘ Rhymes from the 
Forest,” and declares that in spite of Professor Grat’s 
recent adherence to Christian ideals, he remains, as a 
poet, as profoundly pessimistic as before. 

Attention will doubtless be arrested by an article in the 
Nuova Antologia, by Antonio Fogazzaro, on “ Truth and 
Action.” It is an encomium on the nobility of scientific 
thought. and investigation, and deplores the narrow 
pietism that'would regard it'as a danger to faith. Writing 
on “ Anti-Jesuit Libels in the Eighteenth Century,” A. 
Gabrielli describes how, from the days of Pascal to those 
of Eugene Sue and Gioberti, anti-Jesuit pamphlets have 
formed an important department of literature in all Latin 
countries. He admits, however, that as a rule it has 
triumphed by quantity rather than. by literary quality, 
and its most marked characteristic was its audacious 
mendacity. A pleasantly written travel article describes 
the towns of Rothenburg and Nuremberg. aA 





IN an article on Rembrandt and his Etchings, which 
Mary Caroline Crawford has contributed to the July issue 
of the New York Bookman, we have some interesting 
particulars of the artist’s wife, Saskia. To Rembrandt 
Saskia was what Laura was to Petrarch and Beatrice to 
Dante. She was not only part of his life, she pervaded 
his work, and nothing delighted him so much as painting 
her features, -: : 





OF REVIEWS. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

THE celebration of the tercentenary of Rembrandt’s 
birth has produced a multitude of essays and lectures on 
the great master, his life and his work, and there are 
consequently several articles on Rembrandt in the 
current Dutch reviews, Z/sevier gives us one with many 
good illustrations, reproductions of his works. 

Onze Eeuw also has an illustrated article on Rem- 
brandt ; it is quite exceptional to find illustrations in 
this review. Rembrandt’s life at Leyden is here dealt 
with, what he did, his masters and how they influenced 
him, together with other interesting facts. Lastman 
influenced him so far as Biblical subjects were con- 
cerned. Two reproductions are given for comparison. 
They are of pictures by Lastman and Rembrandt on the 
same subject. 

De Gids contains two contributions about the painter ; 
the one by Josef Israels, whose name is a guarantee that 
it is well worth reading, is of general interest ; the second 
concerns the financial troubles of the artist. Like most 
men of genius, he had a struggle with poverty, and the 
writer wonders how he managed to work so well under 
the circumstances. Figures are given to show the prices 
paid to Rembrandt, and there is, reason to believe that 
some of his smaller sketches and drawings fetched sums 
only equal to twenty shillings of our present currency. 

The same review contains a sketch of the economic and 
social development of Amsterdam during’ the sixteenth 
and the first quarter of the seventeenth century. It is a 
review of a recently published book, and gives many read- 
able details of the capital of Holland. The history of 
Amsterdam has been much in evidence lately in the litera- 
ture of the country. 

The essay on Greek beliefs, old and new, leads to the 
conclusion that the myths of antiquity still largely influence 
the lives and doings of the Greeks. In some places the 
Christian elements have gone just below the surface, no 
deeper. 

Onze Eeuw has a contribution on Mozart. We are 

neglecting Mozart, which is unfair to him and to our- 
selves. “Everything is Wagner nowadays; Mozcart is 
nobody!” remarks the writer mournfully, and he tells us 
a great deal about Mozart and his music, probably in 
the hope of re-awakening popular interest. “The 
Struggle for the Duma” is really a brief history of the 
fight for constitutional freedom in Russia, and the author 
goes a long way back in history—three centuries at 
least. 
_ Elsevier's description of the excavations at Argos, 
illustrated by pictures of vases, statues, examples of 
decorative work and other things found there, is to be 
recommended for perusal. 

Vragen des Tijds has a lengthy account of a journey 
through the ever-famous North-West Passage which 
has just been accomplished by a Norwegian named 
Amundsen in a small ship of 48 tons, the Gyoa, poorly 
equipped. It seems incredible that Amundsen should 
have navigated the North-West Passage in this way ; but 
Amundsen is still exploring, and we shall hear more 
about him one of these days. 





“GAMES in New Testament Times” is the subject of a 
curious,paper in the Suxday Strand by Mr. E. G. Harmer. 
Among the rest he mentions the game of “ Guessing the 
Smiter,” which he says is one of the oldest diversions of 
mankind. It is depicted on ancient monuments in 
Egypt and Greece, and is played by modern Russians 
as it was in the trial of the Nazarene. 
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LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 


——a————— 


N international language is now so generally recognised as a necessity that it is very rarely needful to 
A defend the idea itself; but English-speaking people so frequently declare that all the world realises that 
English must be the needed medium, that it has occurred to me that our readers would like to see in 
juxtaposition the ideas of French and English on this point.. The argument for English is taken from M/unsey’s 
Magazine, and is by Brander Matthews, the well-known American /i¢térateur ; that for French from Concordia, 
written by M. de la Grasserie, not presumably as his own conviction, but as the opinion he is accustomed to 
hear expressed. Oddly enough, both writers consider it as an established fact that this world-tongue must replace 
the mother-tongues of the various peoples and be universal; in this coinciding with some of the objectors to 
Esperanto, who consider that it is so easy to acquire that people will prefer it to their own language ; surely 
an absurd idea, for while the world remains, from a geographical point of view, as it is at present constituted, 
the people of differing nations will remain different and retain their own tongue, for a language is a part of and 


characteristic of a nationality. 

Mr. MATTHEWS, after telling of the need of a language 
familiar to all men, and expressing his opinion that 
“nothing can be more certain than that the majority of 
mankind can never be made to learn an artificial 
language,” continues : 

“French held the foremost place until the sunset of 
Waterloo: and then its chance of establishing itself 
finally as a world-language departed for ever .., History 
shows us that it is not by reason of its own excellence 
that a language spreads abroad and is spoken by increas- 
ing millions .. . it must be the native speech of a master- 
ful race, reaching out to the corners of the earth... If there 
is to be a world-language in the future, it will be English. 
That much is certain... If not English, then there will 
not be a world-language ... If our own speech is to become 
the world-language of the future, this will not be due to 
its own merits but to the vitality and to the energy of the 
peoples that speak it. Yet asa matter of fact, English 
is, on the whole, better fitted for this honour than any 
of the rival tongues. It is 4 language of surpassing rich- 
ness, it has a marvellous power of absorbing needed 
words from every other language, dead or alive. It has 
the gift of refreshing itself, of keeping itself ever fit for all 
the varied uses of a race at once intensely practical 
and fundamentally imaginative. Above all, it is the 
most advanced language in its structure, is far nearer 
the goal of simplicity than any of its rivals, and therefore 
zs easy to learn by ear, by word of mouth. On the Con- 
tinent of Europe English seems to be slowly taking the 
place of French as that second language without which 
a man cannot consider himself educated. It is our spell- 
ing which is the chief obstacle to the adoption of English.” 


M. DE LA GRASSERIE thinks that an artificial lan- 
guage must be perfect and entirely logical, the faithful 
mirror of thought and things, but as thought and things 
change it would have to be modified, would soon lose 
its perfection, and, besides, it would not be human ; the 
language must be national. Not English, for though a 
sublime jargon, with a simple grammar, its pronuncia- 
tion and extraordinary irregularities in the position of its 
accents make it the despair of strangers because it exacts 
such long practice before it can be acquired. French is, 
on account of its literature, the queen of the world—it 
has its faults—but its brilliant qualities compensate, 
quality of language, quality of expression, and _ style. 
Article ; subject; complements direct, indirect, and 
circumstantial; in an order always the same, 
fixed and of astonishing clearness. It is analytic 
to excess,and thus in the full line of progress, its 
qualities suffice to assure to French the first place. 
Its title to this besides is historical; in England for 
centuries French was the sole language of the governing 
classes. Everywhere the language of Courts, it has always 
been understood as and will long remain the language of 
diplomacy. French, therefore, may well become the 
language not only international . . . but universal, that is 
to say, substituting all others. This is not an Utopia, 
though the idea may be premature. But there remains 
a grave objection : national pride. Will a German ever 
resign himself to abandon his own tongue, and in future 
speak French only? Would it not seem to him to be 
abandoning his nationality itself? ... Perhaps the future 
will answer. We believe French will impose itself, when 
the choice comes to be made. 


Here are two opposite opinions, to which may be added the fact that the most cultivated French people say that 


the spelling of English is its good quality, because it is international, but the Aronunciation must be radically 
reformed. One must also remember that Esperantists claim every good quality of both languages, including style, 
simplicity, and power of absorbing all needed new words, whilst its use would not hurt the amour-propre of any 
country whatsoever. 

I have vainly sought for any German expression of opinion that their language will become the world-tongue. 
They were disappointed over Volapuk, and think, apparently, that a common international tongue is impracticable 
because of that disappointment, and. because to a German, English or French ‘as a world-tongue is unthinkable. 
Meanwhile new groups are being rapidly added to the German Esperanto Association, and Frankfort petitions 


that the Congress of 1907 may be held there. 
PROGRESS. 

The list of passes of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce shows that of the 130 candidates who appeared 
for the ‘Esperanto examination 82 passed—a much 
larger percentage than for either of the other languages. 

According to the Zimes and the Morning Post 
Esperanto has been placed upon the curriculum of the 
National Union of Teachers. 

A full set of the first volume of the Esferantist, price 
6s., and of the British Esperantist, price 4s. (both now 
out of print and rarely obtainable), can be had at this office. 


NOTICES. 

Arrangements have been made for the journey to the 
Esperanto Congress at Geneva. The return fare to 
London is £3. 18s. 6d., second class throughout, but all 
the party must go by the same train, that leaving London 
on Saturday morning, August 25th. Sunday will be 
spent in Paris. The return journey can be made by any 
train within twenty-five days. Those who wish to have 
a practical demonstration of the fitness of Esperanto for 
international communication should certainly go. In- 
formation given by Mr. Kemp, the Embankment, Putney. 
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Books OF THE MOonrTH. 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S “CONISTON” AND OTHERS.* 


HY is it that two young men bearing the 
unusual name of Winston Churchill should 
simultameously achieve the highest distinc- 

- tion in two hemispheres in such diverse lines as states- 

manship and novel writing? The odds against such 
an extraordinary coincidence are some billions to 
one. Yet it has happened, as coincidences will. And 

a very inconvenient coincidence it is for the future 

historian. It is inevitable that posterity will confuse 

the two Winsions, and credit or debit the novelist 
with the actions of the statesman or the statesman 
with the books of the’novelist. Nor can we blame 
posterity when we remember how many of our con- 
temporaries are this day making the same mistakes. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, the Under Secretary for the 

Colonies, will see his popularity increase by virtue of 

the interest which will be excited naturally and pro- 

perly in the man who is supposed to have written his 
namesake’s novel. 

Mr. Winston Churchill of England, although he can 
do many things well and a few things supremely well, 
cannot write novels like Mr. Winston Churchill of 
America. This is not to say that he cannot write 
novels and write them well. But to write novels like 
Mr. Winston Churchill of America is to be at the top 
of the profession. His latest story ‘“ Coniston” 
secures him a foremost if not the foremost place 
among the novelists of our day. I make no invidious 
comparison between Mr. Winston Churchill and the 
veterans who still linger on the stage, the harvest of 
whose genius is already gathered. But comparing 
him to the present generation of novelists, I do not 
hesitate to place him among the first. There is no 
English or American novelist whose work is so 
human, so loving, so beautiful as his. ‘“ Coniston” is 
a better story than “ The Crisis.” It is a story of 
living interest, dealing with living issues of present- 
day politics as well as with the perennial interest of 
the loves of men and women. I heartily recommend 
it te all those of my readers who are wondering what 
story they shall take away with them on their holidays. 
‘I say unhesitatingly, “ Take ‘Coniston.’” If you do 
you will not only take it away with you; you will 
bring it back, and give it a permanent place in your 
library of the best fiction. 

It is a curious story in its construction. For it 
gives us the love story of two generations. It is a 
double-decker of a romance. We have the love affair 
of the mother in the first story—the love affair of the 
daughter in the second. Mr. Winston Churchill is 
innocent of any trace of psychic imaginings, but read- 
ing his story immediately after the novel of “The 








* (rt) ‘*Coniston.” By Winston Churchill. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
(2) ** The Twice Born.” (Philip Wellby. 3s. 6d.) 
(3) “ The Fie'd of Glory.” By H. Sienkiewicz. (John Lane. 6s.) 


’ Egerias. 


Twice Born,” it is impossible not to be struck by the 
support which “ Coniston” gives to the theory of the 
English novelist—of which I shall have more to say 
anon. For Cynthia, the mother, loved Jethro Bass 
in her inmost heart—innocently as a maiden might— 
although she afterwards wedded another man and bore 
to him a daughter, also named Cynthia, who when he: 
parents die is instantly adopted by Jethro Bass as 
his own. According to the theory of the “ Twice Born,” 
Cynthia the Second was first born on the astral plane 
as the child of the loves of Jethro and her mother, and 
afterwards incarnated in mortal flesh and blood as 
the child of her mother and the man she married. 
Cynthia the Second bears many of the distinctive marks 
attributed to the “twice born,” and her instant recog- 
nition by and devotion to Jethro remind me of the 
way in which Reggie and Stella recognise the authors 
of their being before their rebirth on the physical 
plane. 

I see that one critic discovers in Mr. Winston 
Churchill an American Thackeray. There isa certain 
justification for this comparison. But he reminds me 
more of the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Jethro 
Bass in his relation to Cynthia recalls irresistibly the 
picture of Uncle Tom and Eva. Jethro is higher in 
the intellectual scale than Uncle Tom, but morally he 
is lower than his black prototype. Eva was more 
angelical than Cynthia, but both girls stand in the 
same relation to the elder man. They are to these 
men as goddesses, teachers, inspirers ; and the chief 
interest of both stories lies in the delineation of the 
ascendency which young and beautiful girls pos- 
sess over men old enough to be their fathers, 
but who, through ignorance in the one case and 
politics in the other, are below the level of their young 
The scene of “ Coniston” is laid in New 
England, but this also recalls not “Uncle Tom,” 
indeed, which was a tale of the South, but its 
authoress, who in her “ Minister's Wooing” intro- 
duced us to the same New England as that in which 
Mr. Winston Churchill has placed his characters. The 
same New England geographically, but oh, how 
different morally !. Mrs. Stowe painted the New Eng- 
land of her ancestors, which still bore in every feature 
the lineaments of the men of the Mayflower, and 
whose intense, earnest soul wrestled not with flesh 
and blood, but with principalities and powers, with 
spiritual wickedness in high places, who spent sleep- 
less nights over the mysteries of predestination and 
freewill, who were more concerned about the origin 
of sin than about the present day manifestations. Mr. 
Winston Churchill paints us the New England of 
modern times, where the great-grandsons and great- 
granddaughters of the generation that grew up under 
the teaching of Jonathan Edwards are revealed to us, 
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no longer as transcendental theologians, but as 
materialised politicians. The meeting-house has 
ceased to be the hub of the system. In place of the 
Minister of the Divine Mysteries of Grace we have 
the Boss, the dispenser of the carnal favours of the 
Caucus. 

But although the spiritual superstructure is abased, 
and a sordid society of wire-pullers and politicians 
has superseded the austere idealists who aspired to 
found the Kingdom of Heaven in a new and holier 
England, the primeval source of inspiration remains 
imperishable in their midst. For in ‘‘ Coniston” we 
feel in almost every page as Byron felt as he wandered 
in the “ land of lost gods and godlike men.” 

** Ait, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair.” 


“The mountains look upon Marathon, and Mara- 
thon looks on the sea,” and the glory of the Coniston 
mountain is the same to-day as it was before the 
Mayflower sailed. 

**There’s one power I always wished I had,” says 

Jethro, the hero of Mr, Churchill’s story— 
“the power to make folks see some things as I see’em. I was 
acrost the Water to-night, on my hill farm, when the sun set, 
and the sky up thar above the mountain was all golden bars, 
and the river all a-flamin’ purple, just as if it had been dyed by 
some of them Greek’ gods you’re readin’ about. Now, if I 
could put them things on paper, I wouldn’t care a haycock to 
be President—no, sir !” 

The eternal message of the sun and the stars, of the 
sky and the sea, of the hills and of the plain, fail not. 
Nor does the more articulate message wherein the 
Divine reveals itself to the heart of man in the love 
of woman, of the mother and the child. Of all which 
messages we find copious transcripts in the pages of 
** Coniston.” 

The story of “Coniston” will be read by most 
people as a love story, a double-barrelled love story, 
and it will be appreciated, or the reverse, chiefly by 
the response which it arouses in the heart of its 
readers. But it has another interest which appeals 
directly to the head. It is a sympathetic picture ‘of 
the evolution and the regeneration of a political 
Boss. Mr. Winston Churchill has rendered us all good 
service in thus delineating one of the sovereigns of the 
new Republic, who are often spoken of and written 
about as if they were as inhuman as the Thirty 
Tyrants. The American Boss is no monster—no 
hideous saurian reared in slime. He is a very human 
man, and very often a much more lovable man than 
those who abuse him. When I studied the City 
Government of America in the slums of the City of 
Chicago I realised the great truth of the goodness of 
the badness of the Boss system, and the essential 
services which the corrupt political organisations of 
America were rendering to the Commonwealth. | It 
has always seemed to me one of the little ironies of 
fate that a book which proclaimed aloud this much- 
ignored truth should have been mistaken, especially 
by those whose functions it did so much to vindicate, 
asa mere attack upon the evils of a system which 
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everyone assails but which few take the trouble to 
understand. 

In “ Coniston” we have a study of the evolution of 
the country political boss in the days following the 
great Civil War. His methods are primitive in their 
simplicity. Jethro Bass was a tanner of no education 
but of great strength of character, who from humble 
beginnings made himself Boss of a New England 
State. The foundation of his power was the mort- 
gage. He made money and saved it, then he lent 
it out on mortgage to his neighbours, and so secured 
an informal but very real lien upon their votes. 
Despite the delusive protection of the ballot, the 
mortgagee knew that if he did not vote straight his 
mortgage would be foreclosed. Upon the money- 
lender’s capacity to deal out ruin to his debtors, Mr. 
Winston Churchill would have us believe the power 
of the rural Boss is built up. It is the money power 
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Cynthia and Judge Jethro. 


“ Their progress along Broadway.”—p. 254. 
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in its simplest elements invading and subduing the 
power of the democracy. Yet the money power is 
but the sceptre in the hands of a real man and a 
born ruler of men. » Such a man was Richard Croker, 
who lived in the odour of sanctity as an English 
country squire at Wantage after having reigned as 
Boss in New York’; and such a man is Jethro Bass, to 
whom we are introduced in the pages of “ Coniston.” 
Of him we feel like Lem, the stage driver :— 

** Well,” said Lem, ‘‘ I hain’t afeared of him, that’s so. For 
the life of me, I can’t help likin’ him, though he does things 
that I wouldn’t do for all the powers in Christendom.”-—(P. 112.) 

Jethro Bass, when the story begins, is but a youth 
of no standing, but his capacity had already impressed 
the discerning :— 

‘* Jethro Bass,” said Jock, who by reason of his capability was 
a privileged character. ‘* Mark my words, Cynthia, Jethro 
Bass is an all-fired sight smarter than folks in this town think he 
be. They don’t take notice of him because he don’t say much, 
and stutters. He hain’t be’n eddicated a great deal, but I 
wouldn’t be afeared to warrant he’d make a racket in the world 
some of these days.”—(P. 4.) 

Jock was right. Jethro never said much, and he 
stuttered to the end of the chapter, but power in 
America does not depend upon the “ gift of the gab,” 
and many of the greatest Bosses have been almost as 
inarticulate as General Grant. Cynthia the first was 
the minister’s daughter. . Jethro fell in love with her. 
She lent him a Life of Napoleon, whose achieve- 
ments fired the ambition of the country tanner. He 
spelled out the story with difficulty. What fascinated 
him was the fact that the Bonapartes were country 
folks who came from not a big place. Napoleon 
was a smart man, who had one thing that helped him : 
“he got a smart woman for his.wife—a smart 
woman.” And. Jethro with these ideas brooding in 
his head conceived the idea of making Cynthia his 
wife. Alas for him, his passion and his politics soon 
came into collision. This village Napoleon, having 
by his mortgages secured strong hold upon the rural 
electors, conceived the idea of being elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Selectmen. His design was well 
masked. Cynthia, however, divined what he was 
after, and went to ask him to abandon it. Before 
she could explain the object of her visit, Jethro had 
made a passionate“declaration of love :— 

He caught her, struggling wildly, terror-stricken, in his arms, 
beat down her hands, flung back her hood, and kissed her 
forehead—her hair, blown by the wind—her lips. In that 
moment she felt the mystery of heaven and hell, of all kinds of 
power. In that moment she was like a seed flying in the storm 
above the mountain spruces—whither, she knew not, cared not. 
There was one thought that drifted across the chaos like a blue 
light of the spirit: Could she control the storm? Could she 
say whither the winds might blow, where the seed might be 
planted? Then she found herself listening, struggling no 
longer, for he held’ her. powerless. Strangest of all—most 
hopeful of all—his own mind was working, though’his soul 
rocked with passion.—(P. 64.) 

He pressed her to marry him. She demanded that 
if he loved her he should prevent the election of his 
own nominee. Jethro was stricken dumb. “ That 
wind which he himself had loosed which was to topple 
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over institutions was rising, and he could no more 
have stopped it then than he could have hushed the 
storm.” She did not understand that, and she 
departed in wrath: “ You must never speak to me 
again.” But although they parted, he to be elected 
as he had planned, and she to marry a weak but 
affectionate husband, they never ceased to cherish 
each for the other a deep, unquenchable love, of 
which Cynthia made no secret to the man whom she 
married as a nurse rather than as a wife. Jethro 
Bass found such consolation as he might in the 
triumph of his political ambitions. Cynthia had 
departed, but the mortgaged electors voted for him, 
and he became a ruler in the land :— 

Jethro Bass, Chairman of the Board of Selectmen, in th 
honoured place of Deacon Moses Hatch! Bourbon Royalist 
never looked with greater abhorrence on the Corsican adven- 
turer and usurper of the throne than did the orthodox of Coniston 
on this tanner. . . . From this time forth that chair became « 
seat of power, and of dominion over a State.—(P. 60.) 


Years pass. Cynthia, after having given birth to 
a daughter, who is named after her, dies, and the 
widowed father and little Cynthia find themselves 
once more in Coniston. There Jethro meets the 
child of his first and only love. He had become 
the master of the State. His word was law. 
From the throne room in the capital he issued 
orders which were obeyed. ‘This stuttering, taciturn 
man, who made his pile by levying blackmail upon 
his neighbours, and who used his ill-gotten wealth 
still further to extend the yoke of his mortgages, is 
painted in vivid colours. The story of how he carried 
the Truro Railway Bill through the legislature is 
capitally told, and the portraits of the various actors 
in the drama of corruption are painted to the life and 
apparently from the life. Mr. Winston Churchill 
deserves our congratulations upon the skill with which 
he makes the political life of America live and breathe 
and palpitate before us. Over and above all his 
compeers towers the figure of Jethro Bass—Ruler by 
right of eminent domain, King by virtue of his own 
intrinsic sovereign character. A Russian friend once 
said to me that when he saw “ Ivan the Terrible” 
played on the Moscow stage, he felt that, cruel tyrant 
though Ivan was, there was not another man on the 
stage for whom he would have been so willing to die. 
So it is with Jethro. He is the heaven-sent Tsar, 
the Boss by natural right divine; and as we read we un- 
derstand why men obey him as one whose word is law. 

Cynthia II. comes before us first as a little girl, to 
whom Jethro gives an illustrated ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and for whose sake he buys up her father’s mortgage 
to save him from foreclosure. After her father’s 
death Jethro adopts her as his own child, and as she 
grows to womanhood under his sheltering care, he 
shudders at the thought of the coming of the day 
when she must discover the arts by which he rose 
and the corruption by which he flourished. 

Cynthia meets and falls in love with Bob Worthing- 
ton, the son of Jethro’s chief political opponent, and 
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the complications thus arising give interest to the 
latter half of the book. Worthington, who is himself 
as corrupt, but by no means as able, as Jethro, opens 
a newspaper attack upon the Boss. . A scathing ex- 
posure of the Boss’s methods falls into Cynthia’s 
hands. Horror-stricken at the disclosure, she hastens 
to Coniston in order to learn the truth. The scene 
that ensues is full of tragic force. 

**T would believe no one,” she said, ‘‘I will believe no one 
until—unless you tell me. Uncle Jethro,” she cried in agony, 
** Uncle Jethro, tell me that those things are not true !” 

Curious to relate, though his heart was breaking, his voice 
was steady—steady as it always had been. ‘‘I—I’ve seen it 
comin’, Cynthy,” he said. ‘*I never knowed anything I was 
afraid of before—but I was afraid of this. I knowed what 
your notions of right and wrong was—your—your mother had 
them. They’re the principles of good people. I—I knowed 
the day would come when you’d ask, but I wanted to be happy 
as long as I could. I hain’t been happy, Cynthy. But you 
was right when you said I’d tell you the truth. S—so I will. 
I guess them things which you speak about are true—the way I 
got where I am, and the way I made my livin’. They—they 
hain’t put just as they’d ought to be, perhaps, but that’s the 
way I done it in the main.” 

When he had finished speaking, she stole silently to his side 
and slipped her hand in his. He trembled violently at her 
touch. 

‘* Uncle Jethro,” she said in a low tone, ‘‘I love you.” At 
the words he trembled more violently still. ‘‘ No, no, Cynthy,” 
he answered thickly, ‘‘ don’t say that—I—I don’t expect it, 
Cynthy, I know you can’t—’t’wouldn’t be right, Cynthy. I 
hain’t fit for it.” 

“Uncle Jethro,” she said, ‘‘I love you better than I have 
ever loved you in my life.”-—(Pp. 392-3.) 

But she will no longer live on the proceeds of his 
politics. She insists upon earning her own living as 
schoolmistress. Under her influence Jethro abdicates, 
to the consternation of his supporters. Deaf to all 
entreaties, he refuses to secure his re-election as Chair- 
man of the Board of Selectmen, and Worthington 
triumphs. But love, which often plays the mischief 
with politicians, interfered. Bob Worthington insists 
upon declaring his love for Cynthia. His father dis- 
inherits him and demands the dismissal of Cynthia 
from her school. This attack upon Cynthia brought 
Jethro back into politics with the spring of an angry 
tiger. ‘To avenge himself on Cynthia’s adversary he 
resumes his old position as Boss in the throne room, 
and by a brilliant campaign reduces Worthington to 
extremities. At the last moment, when Worthington’s 
plans tremble on the verge of ruin, the Boss sends for 
his enemy and offers to “let up on him” if he will 
consent to the marriage of Cynthia to his son. After 
a struggle of despair Worthington consents. Jethro 
throws over his allies, acquiesces in his defeat, and 
retires from politics content to have secured the 
happiness of his adored child. 

Mr. Winston Churchill reyels in the raptures of the 
lovers. I have quoted above how Jethro Bass seized 
and kissed Cynthia I. Cynthia II. was seized and 
kissed with aimost equa: violence by Bob Worthing- 
ton. Mr. Churchill’s ladies evidently liked to be 
hugged. Here is kiss No. 1. :— 

He seized ‘her, roughly, indeed, in his arms, but his very 
roughness was a proof of the intensity of his love. For an 
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instant she lay palpitating against him, and as long as he lives 
he will remember the first exquisite touch of her firm but supple 
figure, and the marvellous communion of her lips. A current 
from the great store that was in her pent up and, all unknown, 
ran through him, and then she had struggled out of his arms and 
fled, leaving him standing alone in the parlor. 

With that “marvellous communion of the lips” 
Love came to Cynthia, and burned out for a while all 
reason. Cynthia, however, was marvellously well 
controlled, and despite her devotion to her lover she 
denied him another kiss until her father’s consent had 
been given to their marriage. Then 

He came quickly into the room and stopped again, quivering 
from head to foot with the passion, which the sight of her never 
failed to unloose within him. Still she did not speak, but her 
lips trembled, and the love leaping in his eyes kindled a yearn- 
ing in hers—a yearning she was powerless to resist. 

He could not say whether this woman, whom he had seized 
by force before, had shown a like vitality in her surrender. He 
only knew that her arms were woven about his neck, and that 
the kiss of which he had dreamed was again on his lips, and 
that he felt once more her wonderful, supple body pressed 
against his, and her heart beating, and her breast heaving. And 
he knew that the strength of the love in her which he had gained 
was beyond estimation..... 

Thus for a time they swung together in ethereal space, breath- 
less with the motion of their flight. The duration of such 
moments is—in words—limitless. Now he held her against 
him, and again he held her away that his eyes might feast upon 
hers until she dropped her lashes and the crimson tide flooded 
into her face, and she hid it again in the refuge she had longed 
for—murmuring his name. 

Despite these ecstasies and excursions into ethereal 
space Mr. Winston Churchill has a very fine gift of 
subtle humour, and it is only occasionally that he lets 
himself go in this fashion. 

I now come to “The Twice Born,” a strange, 
mystical romance, which is published by Mr. Wellby. 
It is dedicated without permission to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and is written by a former member of the Psychical 
Research Society. Although cast in the form of a 
story, it is in reality a mystical treatise, designed to 
set forth the possibility of the birth of souls on the 
astral plane as the result of intense affection between 
two people who never came together as man 
and wife. Souls so born may be—so the doctrine 
goes—incarnated on earth in bodies born of the 
conjugal life of another couple. Such children are 
twice-born and have four parents—two on the astral 
and two on the physical plane. In the story the 
parents on the astral are a married couple who 
deliberately elected to limit their union to the spiritual 
plane. There they had two children, Reggie and 
Stella, whom they meet at nightindream. Afterwards 
these two souls are incarnated under other names as 
the children of another couple. They recognise their 
spiritual parents, and as their earthly progenitors are 
happily removed by an earthquake they are adopted 
by their original parents, and all ends happily. If 
there had been no earthquake it is easy to foresee the 
difficulties that would have arisen when two children 
were to be shared between four parents. The doctrine 
of the Twice Born is based upon the teaching of the 
mystic Boehme. The spiritual body described by 














St. Paul is held to be existing within the physical 
body, and to be capable of independent function as 
in dream, clairvoyance, etc. 

But the physical senses of hearing, seeing, touching, etc., 
which appear to us so marvellous in design, are in reality the 
prison bars—the grif/e through which alone we can look out 
upon the physical werld. The psychic body has also its 
definite form and its definite organs, but these organs are 
windows for the spirit, and not bars for the prisoner.—(P. 23.) 


Everyone knows something of the clairvoyant capa- 
cities of this psychic body. But says the author :— 


Some, of whom I can only speak tentatively, have penetrated 
even further than this. To them has been granted the knowledge 
that this inner body can not only function, as we know, with 
regard to finer perceptions of vibrations of sound and light. It 
can function also with the same superiority of range and. inten- 
sity in those fields of experience where lies hidden the Key to 
this world’s most sacred mystery, and probably to the secret of 
all existence. . I need not say that I refer to the sacred union, 
so often terribly abused and misunderstood when it reaches 
physical expression, that union which mystics in all ages and in 
all lands have traced to its divine Fountain, and have there 
called the union of the Soul with the Source.—(P. 26.) 


In other words, the mysterious union of the spiritual 
bodies takes place like that of the physical body, with 
the same results in spiritual offspring :— 


Where the invisible, but not less real, psychic body functions, 
the children would also be invisible, but not less real, and not 
even invisible to those amongst us who can already see and hear 
on the next plane of vibration to our own. . . They would 
represent the higher faculties and ideas of the parents free from 
the coarser vibrations of lower physical life. . . These children, 
conceived and born under specially favourable conditions, have 
a great work before them in the Redemption of the Race—or the 
Evolution of the Race—whichever you choose to call it. 

So these little ones must come into physical incarnation some 
day through ordinary physical channels; to bear up, each 
according to his capacity, the heavy weight of our Earth- 
dragging limitations. But these children of the Sun have taken 
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on no clogging heredity from their earthly parents when this 
descent into matter occurs. Their heredity is from the higher 
elements of their True parents, who whilst yet in the flesh con- 
ceived them through these finer conditions, 

This doctrine of “true parentage” would fit 
Cynthia’s case and Jethro Bass. But it is easy to 
see what serious complications such a possibility 
might occasion. 

After this excursion into dim and mysterious realms 
some readers will rejoice to revel once more in the 
familiar borderland of old romance. Sienkiewicz’s 
latest story, “The Field of Glory,” is full of the 
elements which give perennial charm to the romances 
of Scott and Dumas. In “The Field of Glory” the 
novelist transports us to the heroic days when Poland, 
under John Sobieski, rode forth to save Christendom 
from the Infidel, who but for the Poles would have 
captured Vienna. “The Field of Glory” gives us a 
vivid picture of the bloodshed and turmoil of the 
seventeenth century in the territories which formed 
the rampart of Christendom, It enables us of the 
West to understand why the Poles think so much of 
themselves, and how bitterly they resent their present 
position. The Pole, in his own estimation, at least, 
and in that of the Turks, was in those days the finest 
fighting man in Europe. ‘The borderland of Christian 


and Paynim was the natural seed-plot for deeds of 
“The Field of Glory” reminds us of 


derring-do. 
“ Ivanhoe ” and “ ‘The Talisman,” and the three burly 
brothers are an Eastern somewhat brutalised variant 
upon the three musketeers of Dumas’s immortal 
romance. Thenames are somewhat uncouth, and 
Panna as a substitute for Countess is unfamiliar to our 
ears. But despite these drawbacks, “The Field of 
Glory” is a good stirting romance of Polish chivalry. 
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- The Review’s Bookshop. 


August Ist, 1906. 

A FEW novels are not out of place during the holiday 
month of the year. They help to pass the time should 
the weather prove unpropitious, and are not unwelcome 
for desultory reading on sea-beach or country lawn, 
Few during August will find either time or inclination 
for more serious reading, and the weightier volumes 
noticed this month may well be placed on one side for 
perusal at a later date. 


FOR A SUMMER’S DAY. 


Marie Corelli writes to be read, and her latest novel, 
The Treasure of Heaven (Constable. 6s.), a romance of 
riches, appeared opportunely on the very eve of the 
annual exodus from town. Miss Corelli is wise in her 
day and generation and avoids the congestion of the 
autumn publishing season. In your bundle of holiday 
reading you should certainly also include Winston 
Churchill’s Coniston (Macmillan. 6s.) az.1 Sienkiewicz’s 
Field of Glory (Lane. 6s.), both noticed at length as books 
of the month. G. Nesbit’s Wan and Maid (Unwin. 6s.) 
will repay you for the additional weight it may add to 
your luggage. It is a collection of love stories full of 
the humour that has made her tales for children so 
deservedly popular. There is an attraction too about 
Barry Pain’s Wilhelmina in London (Long. 6s.) which 
makes the adventures of his heroine pleasant reading for 
an idle hour. Joseph Hocking’s Zhe Man that Rose 
Again (Hodder. 6s.) is a well told tale, that holds the 
attention of the reader without effort, of a young poli- 
tician who disappears, to reappear again as another 
character under a different name. Nor will a story of the 
virile life of the western American prairies come amiss, 
more especially when it is from the pen of so practised 
a story-teller as Mr. Harold Bindloss. His Cattle Baron’s 
Daughter (Long. 6s.) is a healthy story describing the 
settling of the small farmers on the lands hitherto occu- 
pied by the cattle kings. A Girl of Resource, by Eyre 
Hussey (Longmans. 6s.), while in no way remarkable, 
is a pleasant story of the exploits of a vivacious young 
woman happily gifted with a sense of humour. Mr. 
Randal Charlton’s ave (Methuen. 6s.), although 
clever and not without charm, is perhaps too horrible 
for holiday reading. I include two historical novels for 
those who have a taste for fiction of that order—Suzanne 
(Murray. 6s.), by Valentina Hawtrey, a pathetic re- 
presentation of the lot of a peasant in Plantagenet times 
and of the often bitter suffering endured by nobly-born 
women in those so-called chivalrous days, and 7raitor 
and True (Long. 6s.), by John Bloundelle-Burton, a well- 
written story, the scene of which is laid in the time of 
Louis XIV. of France, and the theme a plot against his 
life. For younger readers with a relish for stories of the 
type of Jules Verne’s scientific romances, I must find a 
place in this holiday bundle for John Master’s Stolen 
Planet (Wellby. 3s. 6d.), the record of a wonderful 
balloon expedition to Venus and the worlds beyond. 


A WELL-WRITTEN “ ILL-WRITTEN ” NOVEL, 


A novel of the month that you will find among the 
best worth reading is Mr. William de Morgan’s Foseph 
Vance (Heinemann. 6s.). It has been said of Charles 
Dickens that the attractive power of his books consists 
in the extraordinary sympathy and insight with which he 


imagined them, and the living strength with which he 
endowed them. It is precisely these qualities that 
give charm to what Mr. de Morgan calls an “ ill-written 
autobiography.” The ill writing is in truth consummate 
art. Of how many novels containing over 500 closely 
printed pages can it be said that skipping is impossible ? 
The form of the novel is open to criticism, the opening 
pages are not attractive, and it is tantalising to find the 
clue to the story buried in a page three parts through the 
volume. But the “ people” are there from the beginning, 
and it is these real living human beings who fascinate. 
The story is no more embarrassed with a plot than is 
“David Copperfield,” and there are nearly as many 
characters. Joseph’s education, his clever and humorous 
father, his mother, Pheener the maid, Dr. Thorpe his 
benefactor—all have the charm of a reality that is 
human, natural, and uplifting. 


THE OUTSKIRTS OF CIVILISATION : (1) LIBERIA, 


Monumental is the only word that fittingly describes 
Sir Harry Johnston’s encyclopedic work on the Negro 
Republic of Zzderia (Hutchinson. 2 vols. 1,182 pp. 
42s.). Few States can boast of so complete a record of 
their life, history, and activity, and what makes the 
narrative the more marvellous is that it is the work of a 
single man. The Republic of Liberia he describes as an 
attempt and an atonement, and he regards the experi- 
ment with a far more favourable eye than many less able 
observers. He claims another half-century of trial for 
the tiny Republic, soon to be the only truly independent 
African State in the great black continent, before decisive 
judgment is pronounced. Every phase of life is described 
with a skill and completeness that we have come to 
expect as a matter of course from Sir Harry Johnston. 
The fauna and flora are most carefully investigated, and, 
finally, the volumes are sumptuously and profusely illus- 
trated. There is no manner of doubt as to the handsome 
nature of Sir Harry’s personal share in the atonement 
which the white races owe the black for the wrong-doing 
of the slave trade. 

(2) AFGHANISTAN. 

Mr. Angus Hamilton has produced an instructive and 
informing volume on Afghanistan (Heinemann. 562 pp. 
25s. net), marred, however, by a serious defect that 
detracts greatly from its value. Mr. Hamilton is, with- 
out disguise, a convinced Russophobe and Germanophobe, 
and being possessed of these twin devils of uncharitable- 
ness it would be unreasonable to expect impartiality from 
him. Fortunately his bias is so obvious that it will 
hardly do much harm to any reader who wishes for facts 
and not opinions, Mr. Hamilton approaches Afghanistan 
from the north, and devotes the first portion of his book 
to a description of the country and its people as he 
travels southward. He then, in three useful chapters, 
gives some account of the administration of the country, 
its trade and its army. A detailed survey of Anglo- 
Afghan relations concludes with a statement as to the 
gravity of the present position of affairs which the cynical 
might be tempted to say was a somewhat cruel com- 
mentary upon the government of Lord Curzon, to “the 
splendour of whose gifts and the wisdom of whose rule” 
the book is dedicated. The volume is admirably illus- 
trated, and contains several useful appendices. It will 
supersede all oldcr books on Afghanistan, and would 
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deserve to do so, had Mr, Hamilton ¢onfined himself to 
description and not been led away by his prejudices into 
the by-paths of racial animosity. 


(3) THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mrs, Campbell Dauncey has written a highly vivacious 
account of her stay in the Philippines. Her book—Ax 
Englishwoman in the Philippines (Murray. 350 pp. 
12s. net)—is very entertaining reading, and at the same 
time conveys a good idea of everyday conditions of life 
in the islands. Her comments are frequently naive and 
her standpoint insular, but her record of her experiences 
and observations 
is perhaps | all 
the more attrac- 
tive on that 
account. Her 
readers can enjoy 
her vehemence 
without sharing 
it, for it undoubt- 
edly serves to 
enliven her nar- 
rative, TAS 
Americans ap- 
pear to have been 
an even greater 
puzzle to her than 
the Filipinos, and 
she frankly gives 
up the attempt to 
understand what 
she calls “the 
American ideal,” 

“‘ America,” she 
says, “with this 
funny little pos- 
session of hers is 
like a ~ mother 
with her _ first 
child, who has 
never noticed 
anyone else’s 
children, and 
thinks her own 
bantling entirely ~ 
without — parallel 
or precedent ; 
quotes it as a 
miracle ‘when it 
shows: the most 
elementary symp- 
toms of existence, 
and tries to bring 
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war break out. The moral of it all would seem to be well 
summed up in Lord Lansdowne’s recent aphorism that 
“the moment may come when the people of this country 
will prefer to eat their daily bread in fear rather than 
starve in security.” The writer, who conceals his identity 
under the zom de gucrre of ‘‘ General Staff,” at any rat: 
does his best to create that feeling of fear by constructing 
a terrifying bogey which he hopes may frighten us into con 
scription. In what he calls “‘ a sandwich of facts and fic 
tion” he describes: how Germany in 1908 invaded England 
and occupied London. It is a modern variant upon th« 
Battle of Dorking, and bears the disquieting title of Ze 
Writing on the 


: ai Wall (Heine 
Rnomledge putteth the ganment 6k dak ak, 
4. of Contzition upon Everyman. engaging can 


dour he explains 
in his preface 
that the bogey so 
carefully paraded 
is really quite 
harmless. It i: 
all based on 

supposition, 
which he admit 
to be “most im 
probable.” Her 
is his array of 
reasons why we 
should attempt 
the impossibl 
task of main- 
taining both a 
supremely strong 
navy and army— 
(a) the “ most im- 
probable” possi- 
bility of an enemy 
obtaining supre- 
macy at sea for 
ten days, (4) be- 
cause it is the 
unexpected which 
happens, (c) be- 
cause the sea and 
the weather are 
factors with which 
it is impossible 
to reckon, (d) be- 
cause the twen- 
tieth century is 
the age of inven- 
tions. How con- 
clusive and how 





it up on some'fad 
of her own be- 
cause it is so 
much more pre- 
cious and more wonderful than any other child anyone 
‘else ever had.” This is certainly the most pleasantly 
readable book of travel of the month, and it would be 
ungracious to accept it in a too critical spirit. 


“ DEFENCELESS. ENGLAND.” 


Two alarmist writers did their best last month to maze 
John Bull-quake with fear over his “‘defenceless” con- 
dition. They proved to their own complete satisfaction 
that he is in’a very bad way indeed. Not only is he in 
danger of invasion, but he will inevitably starve should 





Illustration from “ Everyman: A Morality Play.” 


convincing! No 
doubt a _panic- 
stricken public 
will wildly clamour for conscription as their only 
hope of salvation, Mr. L. Cope Cornford is equally 
inapt in his preface, which consists of one of 
Ruskin’s least happy passages in praise of war. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Cornford his whole object is to 
demonstrate that war for us would inevitably mean 


‘starvation, and he fails to explain how we are to practise 
‘the great virtues engendered by armed conflict on an 


empty stomach. His book is a popularised version of 
the minority report of the Royal Commission on Supply 
of Food and Raw Material in Time of War. It 
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amounts to this that we are really defenceless, no matter 
how mueh we spend on armaments. It should be an 
admirable weapon in the hands of the economists who 
would drastically cut down our naval and army expendi- 
ture. Logic evidently is not the strong point of 
alarmists. (Richards. 240 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


IMPERIAL STRATEGY, 


It is a relief to turn from these crude productions to 
the 7%mes military correspondent’s volume on /mperial 
Strategy (Murray. 369 pp. 21s. net). Here at least we 
have the advantage of clear statements, logical arguments, 
and full information. The book is a collection of many 
papers written and published during the past six years, 
and deals with all sorts of subjects connected with 
Imperial defence and Army administration. The writer 
belongs to the Kitchener school, and his wide knowledge 
combined with his practical experience make him a 
very efficient critic. Neither he nor any critic is in- 
fallible, and in some matters, notably in regard to the 
right policy to pursue towards Afghanistan, he is hardly 
consistent with his own principles. The besetting sin 
of the soldier is to see everything through military 
glasses, and the 77mes correspondent is not entirely free 
from this failing. But he has fully grasped the funda- 
mental principle that must underlie all our schemes of 
national defence. This principle has seldom been 
more clearly or ably stated than in the following 
sentences :— 

No nation on earth is sufficiently rich or powerful to pretend 
to dominate both the sea and the land, and nothing is more 
certain than that a Power which commits itself to the futile 
pursuit of this chimera will find itself inferior on each element 
in turn, after beggaring itself in the quest. There is no doubt 
—there can be none—which element we should elect to rule ; 
and this being so, our policy, both in the broadest diplomatic 
sense and in every detail of statecraft, should be framed to 
correspond with this leading principle, that our future lies on 
the sea, and that it is there alone we can hope to be supreme. 


TWO HISTORIES OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 


The history of the war in South Africa is being slowly 
and laboriously compiled by historians, official and other. 
The “ Times” History of the War, planned on a scale 
that would have met with the approbation of Mr. King- 
lake, has at length reached its fourth volume. A process 
of delegation has hastened its appearance. In some 600 
pages the story of Lord Roberts’ campaign, from the occu- 
pation of Bloemfontein to the close of his command, is nar- 
rated and illustrated by many maps and portraits. There 
is also a record of the sieges of Kimberley and Mafeking, 
and of the end of the siege of Ladysmith (Low. 2!s. net). 
The official history of the war has been even slower in 
making its appearance. Volume onehas, however, at length 
been published. It is written by Sir Frederick Maurice, 
to whom the task was entrusted on the death of Colonel 
Henderson, who had planned a history in the great style. 
The present record is on a more modest scale. It is 
confined to the narrative of facts, and criticisms and 
opinions are rigidly avoided. The story is carried down 
to Lord Roberts’s preparations for his march on Bloem- 
fontein, The opening chapters describing the fruitless 
attempts of the military authorities at home to induce 
the Government to see to it that their military prepara- 
tions kept pace with their diplomacy are the most 
instructive. The maps and elevation sketches which 
accompany the volume are admirable. « (Hurst. 17s, 6d. 
net.) : 
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THE PARENT INDUSTRY OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. Jesse Collings is still faithful to his old love of 
land reform. In a bulky volume published last month 
he set forth his own proposals for the establishment of a 
peasant proprietary and the promotion of agricultural 
education in elementary schools which he believes would 
make England “ merrie England” once again. He looks 
upon agriculture as the parent industry of the world, 
of which trade and commerce are but the offspring and 
handmaids, and he mournfully regards the present con- 
dition of England with its depopulated countryside 
and untilled fields. We are in the foolish position, 
he declares, of spending vast sums to strengthen 
and guard the fortress, and omitting to victual the 
garrison inside. But he relieves our despondence by 
assuring us that if the proposals outlined in his 
boc were adopted it would be possible to largely 
increase, even to double, the present produce of the soil, 
and at the same time to provide a vast amount of good 
and continuous employment for the people. Upon these 
original proposals he has grafted Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
nostrums, thereby considerably weakening the confidence 
of the reader in his previous arguments. Mr. Collings 
is discursive, and ranges over a very wide field. He 
describes, among other «things, the growth of the English 
land system, and says a true and manful word in defence 
of Wat Tyler, John Ball, Jack Cade, and other peasant 
leaders. The killing of Tyler was, he hotly declares, “a 
treacherous and cowardly murder,” and Walworth a 
“time-serving caitiff.”. He does justice to the public 
spirit of these leaders of the democracy, and adds that 
“in none of the renowned battlefields of those times were 
the qualities of dogged courage, patient endurance, and 
defiance of odds more often shown than in these so- 
called peasant rebellions.” Mr. Collings’s fiscal and Irish 
heresies have not, I am glad to find, altogether destroyed 
his Liberal instincts. (Longmans. 452 pp. I2s. 6d. net.) 


WOMAN’S WORK AND WAGES, 


All interested in social work or the condition of the 
people should not fail to study a most useful volume, 
prepared by Mr. Edward Cadbury, Miss Matheson, and 
Mr. George Shann, on Woman’s Work and Wages 
(Unwin. 368 pp. 6s.). It is as far as possible a com- 
plete survey of the conditions under which women are 
earning their livelihood at the opening of the twentieth 
century. Birmingham was selected as the field of investi- 
gation, and after three and a half years.of careful inquiry 
the results obtained have been published. Some idea of 
the thoroughness of the manner in which the work has 
been performed may be gained from the fact that the 
investigators had personal interviews with upwards of six 
thousand working women. The section devoted to the 
description of women’s work brings out the interesting 
fact that on the whole women and men are not competi- 
tors in the industrial world. As a rule they do different 
work. A second section is filled with carefully verified 
information regarding the factory life of women workers, 
and a third discusses improvements present and possible. 
The book adds much to our knowledge of an important 
phase of our industrial life, and deserves to be valued 
accordingly. 

THE CITIZEN OF TO-MORROW. 


Three ideals are sketched out for the inspiration and 
guidance of the citizen of to-day in as many volumes that 
have come into my hands during the month. The Socialist, 
the Individualist, and the Churchman, each in turn points 
out the strait and narrow path that leads away from the 
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City cf Destruction. Mr. John Spargo, whose admirable 
book, “ The Bitter Cry of the Children,” I noticed a short 
time ago, states in popular language what he conceives 
Socialism really means and what it does not mean. He 
writes as one who has spent many years in the propaganda 
of Socialism on two continents. It is a clear and helpful 
account of the principles of Socialism, their origin and 
growth. Not the least interesting chapter is that in which 
he sketches the outlines of a Socialist State. (Macmillan. 
257-pp. 5s. net.) The individualistic gospel is ably set 
furth in four lectures by Dr. C. W. Saleeby on /udivi- 
dualism and Collectivism (Williams. 154 pp. 2s.) deal- 
ing with the relations to the State of the child, the parent, 
the family and the individual.. It is an uncompromising 
assertion of the importance of the individual conscious- 
ness and the absolute nonentity of the interests of the 
State, save in so far as they are the interests of the 
individual. The third point of view—that of evangelical 
social Christianity—is stated by a number of social 
idealists and reformers who are also members of the 
Methodist Church. They have collaborated to produce a 
handbook on social questions under the title of Zhe 
Citizen of To-morrow (Kelly. 312 pp. 2s. net.), and 
inspired ,by the motto “See and Serve.” ‘It is a book 
for the young “in substance elementary and in spirit 
idealistic.” It is divided into three parts, historical and 
general, labour and poverty, citizenship and service, and I 
am specially pleased to note the brief bibliographies 
appended to each chapter in which, as is too seldom the 
case, the price of the books is stated. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE BIBLE. 


Mr. Macallister has written a fascinating volume on 
the discoveries made by the excavators of the ancient 
city of Gezer in the land of the Philistines, and the light 
they throw on biblical events (Hodder. 232 pp. 5s.) The 
book is fully illustrated with photographs of the excava- 
tions and of the various objects discovered. The reader 
obtains a vivid idea of what a city was like in Bible 
times, with its unsubstantial houses and formidable defen- 
sive walls. Actual buildings mentioned in the Bible 
narrative have been brought to light, and much informa- 
tion obtained as to the manners and customs, the furni- 
ture and utensils of the peoples of those early days. Mr. 
Macallister reconstructs by the aid of his discoveries the 
story of Rebekah, and explains how it was possible for 
Samson to pull down the temple on the heads of the lords 
of the Philistines. Another book which you will find it 
worth while glancing at in this connection is the late John 
Wilhelm: Rowntree’s Palestine Notes (Headley. 276 pp. 
2s. 6d. net), giving a simple but graphic account of his 
travels in the Holy Land. 


TWO VIEWS OF CHRIST. 


Two volumes deal with the life of Christ and His teach- 
ings from very different points of view. Dr. Charles van 
Norden has written a remarkable sketch of the life of 
what he calls “ the commonplace Jesus,” the man of the 
fields, the village, and the shop. It is the result of 
thirty-five years of study and reflection, and is written 
from the point of view that no estimate of Christ’s 
nature, and no history of His career, can be anything but 
romance which does not start out from the human, the 
daily, and the limited in His story (Funk. 295 pp. 5s. net). 
Professor G. Henslow writes from a very different stand- 
point. He endeavours to emphasise the spiritual lessons 
that may be learned from the principal events in Christ’s 
ministry. He believes that most of our eccles:astical 
doctrines require to be restated because they were framed 
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in an unscientific age, and he does not hesitate to point 
out wherein they seem to be devoid of a sound basis. 
(Williams. 252 pp. 5s. net.) 

BOOKS OF EXPOSITION AND COUNSEL, 

From among the large number of books of exposition 
and counsel I find on my shelves I pick out the following 
as being likely to be of assistance to some at least of my 
readers. Mr. W. E. Addis has written for the benefit of 
the general reader a helpful and clear statement of th« 
history of the Hebrew religion down to the establishment 
of the “ priestly order” under Ezra in the middle of the 
fifth century B.C. (Williams. 316 pp. 5s.) ; and Professor 
James H. Ropes, also writing for a popular audience, 
deals with the Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern 
Criticism (Hodder. 327 pp. 6s. net) He desires 
to impress upon his readers a stronger sense of 
the human historical reality which modern critical 
study finds in the men and events of that stirring period 
of the world’s history. It is a rapid survey, covering, 
however, all the more important points and ranging them 
in their proper perspective. Two books are devoted to 
studies of the Epistle to the Hebrews, each designed to 
assist the reader and student to a fuller and clearer realisa- 
tion of the message of the epistle. The Rev. J. G. Hoare 
attempts to make plain the foundation-stone of Christian 
faith as it isto be found in the epistle (Marshall. 232 pp 
3s. 6d.), while Mr. J. B. Rotherham confines himself to 
offering help where he believes assistance to be most 
needed (Allenson. 188 pp. Is. 6d. net). The Rev. C. L. 
I)rawbridge is also concerned with the foundations of belief. 
In a book entitled /s Religion Undermined? (Long: 
mans, 238 pp. 3s. 6d. net) he examines the justification 
for the frequently expressed opinion that modern investi- 
gation has undermined religion, and in doing so he 
touches on the fundamental factors which “ unite saints 
into one vast brotherhood.” Mr. W. S. Palmer’s Ax 
Agnostic’s Progress (Longmans. 169 pp. 3s. 6d. net) 
is an ably written book, the conclusion of which is 
summed up in the sentence: “ In order, in law, and in 
power I find the Christian faith at the centre of things 
expanding to include all else.” . And I must not omit to 
mention a series of frank talks concerning some of the 
common relationships of life and what the New Testa- 
ment has to say about them, by the Rev. Silvester Horne 
(Allenson. 156 pp. Is. 6d. net), They are addressed 
particularly to young people, and deal with the problems 
suggested by the relations existing between parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, lovers, husbands and wives, 
masters and servants, friends and acquaintances, etc. 

CHILDREN’S HEROES. 

It was a happy idea that induced Messrs. Jack to 
begin the publication of an illustrated series of little 
books devoted to the lives of children’s heroes. The 
tales are told by various writers in simple language, 
printed in good, clear type, so that the children 
themselves can both read .and understand the stories. 
Several of these little volumes have collected on my 
shelves, and I am glad to commend them to parents 
who may have young families growing up around them. 
Most appropriately the first volume of the series is the 
Story of Foan of Arc, told by Mr. Andrew Lang, who 
describes the heroic maid as perhaps the most wonderful 
person who ever lived in the world. Other volumes tell 
the life-stories of Nelson and General Gordon, and relate 
the voyages and adventures of Captain Cook. They are 
pleasant to handle and pleasant to read, while the 
coloured illustrations add to their attractive appearance. 
The price of the books is only Is, 6d. net each. 
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A FEW BIOGRAPHIES, 

The. most handsome biography published during the 
month was the finely illustrated volume appropriately 
issued in celebration of the tercentenary of the birth of 
Rembrandt. The study of the master’s work is from the 
pen of M. Emile Michel, but the real value of the volume 
lies in the reproduction in photogravure and colour of the 
great Dutch painter's best paintings. The volume is an 
exceedingly attractive memorial of the painter, which will 
be highly appreciated by all those who cannot afford the 
more expensive reproductions of his works. The seventy 
photogravures and coloured prints are excellently exe- 
cuted (Heinemann, 30s. net). To jump to the other 
extreme in size I may mention as well worth reading the 
little portrait biography of Sir Henry Irving which Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes has written and illustrated with several 
coloured sketches he made of the great actor (Black. 
50 pp. 2s. net), It contains some fine descriptions of 
Sir Henry’s appearance and facial expression, some 
interesting scraps of conversation and several anecdotes, 
together with the opinions of Miss Ellen Terry on Sir 
Henry’s character and career. The sketches show a 
very striking series of expression. The indefatigable 
Mr. Lang has written a book on the authentic portraits 
of Mary Stuart, and by the reproductions which accom- 
pany his text we are enabled to realise more vividly the 
fascination she was able to exercise over the men of her 
time. (MacLehose. 107 pp. 8s. 6d.) A book of lively 
legal reminiscence is Mr. John George Witt’s Life in the 
Law (Laurie. 219 pp. 6s.). It contains not a few good 
stories and personal anecdotes of eminent legal person- 
ages whose names are well known to the public. A/y 

Life and Sacred Songs, by Ira D. Sankey, contains a short 
autobiographical sketch of the great revivalist singer, 
but the greater portion of the volume is occupied by a 
collection of anecdotes and other interesting matter 
regarding his most popular hymns (Hodder. 306 pp. 5s.). 

OLD MORALITY PLAYS. 

Mr. Arnold Fairbairns is rendering the general public 
a service in publishing several of the old morality plays 
in such a form as to be readily accessible, and at a price 
that places them within the means of all. veryman 
is, of course, one ofthe number. It appears in a finely 
illustrated volume, from which I reproduce on a pre- 
vious page one of Mr. Ambrose Dudley’s drawings 
(3s. 6d. net). A less well-known and even quainter 
miracle play is The Shepherd's Offering (1s. net), one of the 
series of Chester plays, dating back to 1328. These plays 
were acted by twenty-four of the craft guilds, and were 
performed upon a movable stage drawn on six wheels 
through the streets of the city. The Shepherd's Offering 


was acted by the painters and glaziers, and is a most 
quaint and naive rendering of the Bible story as inter- 
preted by the craftsmen of the Middle Ages, 


USEFUL HANDBOOKS, 

Among the useful handbooks on my shelves this 
month I may mention two or three. Messrs, Macmillan 
have added to their unique series of volumes illustrating 
the various sports to which Englishmen are addicted a 
book on Great Bowlers and Fielders (547 pp. 21s. net). 
Their methods are shown at a glance by some 464 
action-photographs, so that it is possible to follow their 
characteristic movements from start to finish, ‘The 
Science of Fly-fishing, by Fred G. Shaw, is a practical 
guide which explains in simple language, and with the 
assistance of diagrams and photographs, the science of 
casting and fishing with the trout fly. It should enable 
the reader to acquire at small trouble a thorough 
knowledge of a delightful accomplishment (Bradbury. 
142 pp.). The law of copyright is about as intricate as 
the perverse ingenuity of man can make it, and we owe a 
debt of gratitude to anyone who attempts to lead us 
through the labyrinth. This is what Mr. E. J. Mac- 
gillevray endeavours to do in his Digest of the Law of 
Copyright (Butterworth), In some seventy pages he 
has set forth a clear statement of the law in all its 
branches, which should be of great value to those 
interested in this complex question. Librarians will 
find many useful hints and practical suggestions in 
Mr. E. A. Savage’s Manual of Descriptive Annotation 
for Library Catalogues (Library Supply Co. 155 pp. 
5s. net), with its code of rules for the actual application 
of the methods advocated and described. Mr. C. R. 
Buxton and J. C. Haig’s Fiectioneering up to Date 
(Griffiths. go pp. 2s.) will be of interest to others than 
those who have taken a practical share in election work. 
Its object is to draw attention to practices which, though 
they are tolerated, make elections unreal, foster dis- 
honesty, and degrade the standard of public life. 
Various amendments of the existing law are also 
suggested, 





NOTE.—I shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except in the case of net 
books, when the amount of postage should also be sent. 
Any information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of the current month 
or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to supply. All com- 
munications must be addressed to “‘The Keeper of the 
Review Bookshop” at the Office of the ** Review of Reviews,” 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 
Socialism and Politics. C. R. Ashbee «. Seetan (Brimley Johnson) net 3/6 
Confessions of an Anarchist. W.C. Hart .........-.+.+. Richards) 
The Fundamental Fallacies of Free Trade. L. S. Amery 
Nattonal Review Office) 
Economic and Statistical Studies, 1840-1890, J. T. Dorenet 
Jnwin) net 21/o 
Women’ s Work and Wages, E. Cadbury, Cécile Matheson, and 
OE ID <n ainie k e  ced sles tehennaeeannnlignseemneeliienl | Unwin 6/o 
Building Societies. Sir E. Brabrook .. ...(King) net 1/o 
wansoreal Government in Liverpool. R. Muir and Edith M. 
(Williams and Norgate) net 21/o 
-(Routledge) 








Pla 
The Salvation Army and the Public. J. Manson... 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Art and Ireland. R. Elliott. -.-.-s.s---+ssesessrees (S 
Cottages and Little Houses. . Ashbee. 
The Small House. Arthur Mar ly amaasieeee 


ealy, Dublin) net 5/o 
-(Batsford) net 12/6 
(Rivers) net 2/o 









music. 


English Music. (160° nh SALE ARESTRL ESSER Be eRe Scott) net 3/6 
Sullivan v. Critic. H. A. "tine IBD dnchsheemseiscedvesideedacshat Simpkin) 
LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, CRITICISM, ETC. 
E:says and Verses. Millicent Wedmore ............-.. Masters) net 2/6 
The Opal Sea. J.C. Van D yke ciddinnnenindnnenndaas ..««« Laurie) net 6/o 
Tales from the Talmud. R. Montague .........---\ Blackwood) 6/o 
Subject-Classification. J. lll Disease ctececece net 15/o 
Sir Henry Irving. Mortimer Menpes ......-....0c-++-eeeee Black) net 2/o 
POEMS, DRAMAS. 


Drake. (Poem.) Alfred Noyes .. | 
Poems of War and Peace. EF. y ; ..(Putnams) net 3/6 
E Tenebris Lux. (Poems.) R. Glynn Vivian . .«««(Moring) net 5/o 
A Sonnet Chronicle, 1900-1906. Canon H. D. Rawnsley. 
MacLehose, Glasgow) net 2/6 





Blackwood) net 6/o 








elidag and Other Poems, John Davidson ......... Richards) net 3/6 
Poems. F. Atkinson ...... Srcsvveccnnedensocevcosnecescscscoaes Longmans) net 4/6 
Aeschylus in English Verse. A. S. Way .....- Macmillan) net 3/6 
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THE WASTE OF CHILD LIFE. 


HOW IT MAY BE PREVENTED. 
A SuBSTITUTE FOR MILK. 
J OHN BULL, lethargic and drowsy for so many years, 





is at last waking up to a realisation of the reckless 

waste of child-life that is caused by ignorance and 
neglec:. For years he has been calmly indifferent to this 
cruel and wanton squandering of the lives of the nation’s 
children in whose: tiny hands lies the destiny of the race. 
Year after year thousands of children perish who might 
otherwise grow up to be useful members of the com- 
munity, simply on account of the carelessness and ignor- 
ance of the parents. 

It is a startling fact, but a true one, that every year 
120,000 children die in England and Wales before they 
have attained their first birthday. They are cut off on 
the very threshold of life. Beside this annual slaughter 
of the innocents, the massacre which made King Herod 
infamous pales into insignificance. Think of it! One 
hundred and twenty thousand infant lives sacrificed every 
year to neglect and ignorance! Out of every 100,000 
infants born, 17,139 do not live to see their first birthday, 
and nearly 25,000 succumb before their fifth ; while of the 
total of 500,000 annual deaths, one quarter are of children 
whe have lived ‘‘ but a handful of days.” 

GIVE THE CHILD A FAIR’ CHANCE, 

This isno mere matter of statistics ; it is.a question 
that comes home to every household in the country. 
Mr. John Burns did well the other day in insisting 
that the terrible fact of infants dying before their 
time is an appeal to action that no ‘one can resist. 
It is an appeal that has been too long neglected. 
Parents have been greatly to blame, municipalities and 
public bodies have much to answer for. We are the 
more indebted, therefore, to those private individuals who 
have set themselves to find a practical remedy that might 
at least do something to mitigate the evil. England has 
never been without her pioneers, who, by their energy 
and enterprise, have led the way when others hesitated. 
Among them the firm of Allen and Hanburys occupies 
a high place; for they have always been in the forefront 
of any attempt to alleviate human suffering. To their 
record of good works may justly be added what they have 
done in the matter of providing the children of the 
country with a food which will give them a fair start in 
life, saving them from the many dangers which surround 
the early days of childhood. 

It is universally recognised that infant mortality 
depends more upon infant rearing than upon any other 
single agency. Mr. Newman, medical officer of health 
for Finsbury, expresses the truth bluntly when he declares 


‘that itis the ignorance and carelessness of mothers that 


directly cause a large proportion of the deaths. She who 
rocks the cradle may rule the world, but in her ignorance 
This ignorance 
reveals itself in many ways, but principally in methods 
of feeding and uncleanliness. These causes alone are 
Sufficient to account for the enormous mortality from 


‘and as free from noxious germs and infection. 


diarrhoea, amounting to two-thirds of the total number 
cf deaths, The true remedy, of course, is that a mother 
should be a real mother and nurse her own offspring, for 
no food can possibly equal the milk of a healthy mother. 
In it the constituents are'so proportioned that the infant 
digestion is exercised without being overtaxed or 
impaired, That, however, is unfortunately a counsel of 
perfection which, under present industrial conditions, it 
is impossible to adopt. Many mothers are unable or 
unwilling to furnish a natural supply of milk for their 
children. In the very large number of cases in which 
the mother is also compelled to be the breadwinner of 
the family it is impracticable for her to do so. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR HUMAN MILK. 

This being the case, it is necessary to find some 
substitute for human milk which shall be as nourishing 
This is 
what Messrs, Allen and Hanburys have successfully 
attempted to produce in the “ Allenburys ” Foods, which 
provide sustenance for an infant during the first critical 
year of its life. These foods are not only absolutely free 
from harmful bacteria, but are so prepared as to 
approximate as closely as. may be to the actual con- 
stituents of human milk. Cow’s milk, even when pure, 
differs in some material respects from natural milk. It 
contains three times as much casein, or curd, so that it 
is frequently “too strong” for infant digestion. But its 
principal danger lies in its liability to convey disease. 
It is notorious that without an adequate system of 
inspection and control, it is impossible to guarantee the 
purity of the milk. As supplied in towns, especially in 
summer time, it generally swarms with bacteria, and is 
a fruitful source of diarrhoea and other digestive troubles. 
A pint of apparently good milk may contain millions of 
microbes, and these germs multiply with great rapidity 
under ordinary conditions. Nor is sterilisation a com- 
pletely satisfactory remedy. It cannot make bad milk 
good, nor dirty milk clean, although it minimises its 
danger. Dr. Barton, Chairman of the Public Health 
Committee of the London County Council, recently 
pointed out that 2 per cent. of the 4,000,000 cows of the 
country were suffering from tuberculous udders, and that 
this meant an annual consumption of 32,000,000 gallons 
of tuberculous milk. Another popular substitute, 
especially with the working classes, is condensed milk. 
It is cheap, readily obtained, and easily prepared. But 
medical experience goes to prove that it is a highly 
objectionable form of food for infants, and that children 
fed on condensed milk show the highest rate of 
mortality. 

IDEAL METHODS OF MANUFACTURE, 

The “ Allenburys” Foods not only avoid all danger of 
infection, but they contain the exact constituents suitable 
for infant digestion, and are manufactured under ideal 
conditions, as anyone who has visited the factories at 
Ware, in Hertfordshire, can testify. They stand on the 
outskirts of an old and picturesque town in the heart of 
the country, although only twenty-two miles from London. 
The estate on which the factories are built covers an area 
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of seventeen acres, through which runs the River Lea, 
The approach along the river bank, with its quaint 
maltings running down to the stream-side, gives the 
neighbourhood something of the aspect of Dutch scenery. 
On every side stretch the meadows which provide pas- 
turage for herds that supply milk to the factory. The 
portion devoted to the preparation of the foods is situated 
on an island some six acres in extent in the centre of the 
river. Thus the slightest danger of contamination from 
drainage, foul air, or infectious disease is altogether 
avoided. Cleanliness in the production of manufactured 
articles is an absolute essential of their purity. The 
utmost pains have been taken to secure it. The build- 
ings are designed on hygienic principles, they are 
admirably ventilated, and every precaution has been 
taken to make the workrooms light and airy. The walls 
are of glazed brick, and the motive power is largely 
electricity, several of the dynamos being driven by the 
water of the River Lea. Bright sunshine, pure air, 
absolute cleanliness, combined with delightful country 
surroundings, all contribute to the pleasure with which 
the factories are viewed. Even the romantic element is 
not lacking, for from the factory windows the red-tiled 
roof of an old 
priory house may - 
still be seen 
through the trees. 
Quite as im- 
portant as the 
hygienic features 
of the factory it- 
self is the fact 
that it has been 
located in‘ the im- 
mediate neigh- 
bourhood of the 
pastures where 
the milk is pro- 
duced. The treat- 
ment of stale 
milk is not at all 
the same thing as 
its treatment 
when fresh from 
the cow. In order to ensure the best possible results the 
milk is dealt with at the factories at Ware immediately 
after milking. The herds of cows producing the milk are 
pastured by large land-owners in the vicinity. There is 
thus no deterioration or risk of infection in transit. The 
milk, after cooling, is conveyed to the factory and imme- 
diately treated before any acid reaction due to bacteria 
has had time to occur. The receptacles and cans are all 
specially cleansed and sterilised under strict supervision. 
Thus every precaution is taken to secure a pure, rich, and 
fresh milk. 
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MILK IN POWDER. 


Thousands of gallons of this milk are delivered every 
morning at the factory by the contractors. Each man’s 
supply is daily tested by a trained chemist to ascertain 
whether it is of the requisite purity. Any falling off is at 
once noted, and immediate steps taken to prevent its 
recurrence. The same scrupulous cleanliness and care 
characterises the process through which the milk then 
goes before the final product is reduced to a fine, dry 
powder ready for packing. It is first passed through 
separators, and the cream is temporarily removed. The 
excess of casein is extracted, and the deficiencies of fat 
and milk-sugar are made good by the addition of the 





quantity of milk-sugar and cream needed to make the 
composition correspond with human milk. The milk is 
now ready to undergo the process of reduction to a 
powder. This is done by evaporating it in vacuo. By 
removing the pressure of the air the milk boils furiously 
at little more than half the usual temperature. One ot 
the most interesting sights of the factory is to look 
through the small glass window on the top of the pans 
and see the boiling milk below, and yet be able to place 
one’s hand with comfort on the copper surface. A per- 
fectly pure dry powder is finally obtained, absolutely free 
from all contamination with germs, and, when mixed 
with the right amount of water, resembling as closely as 
is possible natural human milk. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FIRM. 

Messrs, Allen and Hanburys, who have thus made so 
successful a contribution to the solution of the problem 
of infant mortality, have been established in the City of 
London since 1715, and have numbered several remark- 
able men among those who have presided over the 
fortunes of the firm. Members of the firm have stood 
high on the records of the Royal Society, and have been 
also associated with and taken part in many of the great 
social and philan- 
thropic reforms 
that marked the 
progress of the 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury. One of its 
most celebrated 
members was 
William Allen, a 
close friend of 
Wilberforce and 
the glorious band 
of reformers who 
secured the abo- 
fition of slavery. 
He was a scientist 
of high standing, 
the founder of the 
Askesian Society, 


Allen ani Hanbury’s Factory at Ware. a. Fellow of the 


Royal and Lina- 
nzan Societies, and a lecturer at Guy’s and the Royal 
Institution. He was the originator of saving banks, 
and the trusted and confidential adviser of the Duke 
of Kent. Concurrently with the expansion of busi- 
ness, the members of the firm have always been 
diligent in their attention to schemes for the public 
benefit. They were closely connected with the various 
efforts to improve education and reform the criminal 
law, Others have been noted pharmacologists, 
botanists, and entomologists, these belonging for the 
most part to the Hanbury family. Altogether, they are 
a remarkable firm, whose members have held a high 
place in the social and scientific history of the country. 
Not the least remarkable was old Mrs, Hanbury—a 
friend and co-worker with Mrs. Fry—who recently died 
at the age of 108} years, having enjoyed the extra- 
ordinary experience of living throughout the entire 
nineteenth century, and of having seen three centuries, 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth. Surely an 
absolutely unique experience! She could remember the 
days when, as a child, she was taken to the site of 
Finsbury Circus to see the cows milked in Moorfields, 
and when the village of Islington was reached by 
country paths, ' 

Under the influence of such a record, and guided by 
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the principles that moulded their predecessors, it is not 
surprising that the present firm carries out with scrupu- 
lous care every detail, scientific and practical, affecting 
the manufacture of articles so delicate and so important 
as foods for infants. In thus doing they are incidentally 
aiding in the solution of the pressing problem of providing 
means whereby the wastage of infant life that is draining 
the vitality of our nation may be stayed. 





HOW TO PUSH BUSINESS IN RUSSIA. 

Mr. VicTOR E. MARSDEN, the Standard correspon- 
dent at Moscow, contributes to the Fortnightly Review 
an interesting paper on an Anglo-Russian enfente. The 
title is somewhat misleading. The article is not So much 
a discussion of an ex~ente between the two nations as a 
statement of the conditions under which it is possible for 
Englishmen to develop British trade in Russia. 


AN IMMENSE NEW MARKET. 


Mr. Marsden, after describing how the Germans are 
cutting us out of the Russian market, says :— 

If the English would once be persuaded to look upon every- 
thing in Russia east of a line drawn from Riga to Warsaw as 
non-European, as a terra incognita yet oper to intelligent 
exploration, they would find a rich reward in the not far 
distant future in a market which is going to be one of the largest 
inthe world. 

There can be no question, I should imagine, about the advan- 
tage of adding the New Russia to Great Britain’s markets. The 
people, the vast silent masses, of Russia, are changing with a 
rapidity which has been equalled once befure in the world’s 
history, in the case of Japan. Their wants will increase year by 
year. Their country possesses enough natural, but neglected, 
wealth to support the population at a level of civilisation fully 
equal to that of Europe. Capital: will be needed, enormous 
capital, to build, in the first place, railroads for commercial 
purposes, then metalled ‘roads to feed the railways all the year 
round, then more capital to finance the working of Russia’s 
‘naturai wealth, both above and below the surface. 

HOW IT SHOULD BE OPENED. 

After describing how not to do it—which is the way in 
which we are doing it to-day—Mr. Marsden recommends 
the following modus operandi to British capitalists :— 

A syndicate of wealthy men would fit out an exploration party 
of qualified persons to traverse the country, first.assuring them- 
selves of the perfect good-will and co-operation of the authori- 
ties—both old and new—at St. Petersburg. A British Bank 
would ‘be’established at Moscow, prepared to sow its seed now 
and wait for the harvest of a great future. A number of pro- 
mising young men of the better classes, not much if at all under 
twenty-five years of age, well-educated and speaking at least 
German as well as English, would be sent to take up subordi- 
nate positions in existing commercial houses in Russia, to learn 
the language and acquaint themselves with the peculiar manners 
and customs of Russian business. The latter idea would repay 
working even on a small scale by individual firms, or a few non- 
competing firms might join. In due course of time these firms 
might combine to secure a proper representation of their 

roducts in Russia, sharing expenses. The joint concern would 

placed in charge of one of the above supposed enterprising 
young men after he had qualified to take it up. This plan 
deserves a trial if only from the number of failures that have 
been made: by attempting to utilise local men. 
THE REWARD OF ENTERPRISE. 

‘Tere are few products of the earth which are not to be found 
in abundance somewhere in. the wide dominions of Russia. 
Under the existing 7égime the cost of working swallows up far 
too much of the legitimate profits. But the Néw Russia will 
change all that. Iron, copper, lead, platinum, gold and silver 
are found in paying quantities in many regions of European 
Russia ; copper and iron in the Caucasus and the Urals are 
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abundantly rich—but there are no roads, -Precious and semi- 
precious stones in quantities sufficient to vulgarise many gems : 


marbles of many kinds, lithographic stones ; the fruits of sub- 
tropical climes in rich profusion, growing wild, throughout 
Transcaucasia and Central Asia—-but there are no roads, 
Timber in fabulous quantity, both North and South: every 
species of bread-stuff: cotton in Central Asia and tea in the 
Caucasus—but no roads anywhere. Russia’s tropical fruits are 
within steam transit of Marseilles, and therefore of London; 
petroleum is found in most parts of Russia, and besides the 
known’ fields already largely worked by British capital, is 
obtained as far north as the Province of Archangel. Were 
Russia esteemed a virgin land, some new-discovered continent 
ten thousand miles away, British enterprise would long ago have 
realised its value. Under the existing régime the obstacles to 
be overcome are so unfamiliar, often so absurdly vexatious, and 
the resultant cost of working so unfairly great, that Russia really 
remains, to all intents and purposes, a virgin land, 


Mr. Marsden knows what he is writing about. He 
exaggerates the non-European character of the Russian, 
but he does not exaggerate the enormous natura! 
resources of the Muscovite Empire. 


NOVEL WAY OF EXTIRPATING RABBITS. 

Tue Australian rabbit pest is the theme of a paper 
by Mr. Frank S. Smith in the Empire Review. It is 
rather interesting to observe that the “pest” is a 
somewhat lucrative one for some of the States. 
Victoria alone in 1894 exported nearly nine million 
frozen rabbits. This utilisation of the rabbit is, 
however, only possible by the sea-coast. In the 
interior extirpation is a costly and difficult process. 
Mr. Smith mentions a rather curious incident in the 
war of extermination :— 


One of the most novel schemes for putting an end to the pest 
is the discovery of Mr. Rodier, a Riverina station-owner, who 
claims that he has solved the question on his own run, which 
is, of course, wire-netted, by trapping and killing only the 
does, By thus upsetting the balance of nature, he declares, the 
does become sterile, the abnormally-numerous bucks destroy 
the young rabbits, and eventually the whole breed dies out. 
On his own station, so Mr. Rodier affirms—and the results are 
not questioned—the rabbits have been reduced to a surprising 
minimum, It may be explained that the trap used is a humane 
one, invented by Mr. Rodier himself. 


Mr. Smith rightly says that the only permanently 
efficacious way of keeping down the multiplication of 
rabbits is to multiply human beings and fill up the 
vacant continent. 





THE Workers’ Educational Association, which wa* 
founded in August, 1903, to promote the higher education 
of working people, primarily by the extension of Univer- 
sity teaching, reports increasing progress, and the 
secretary anticipates a remarkabie revival of interest 
alike in the Universities and trade organisations. The 
Rochdale Education Guild is one of its branches, which 
arose on noting that the University Extension lec- 
tures in Rochdale, while otherwise successful, had not 
attracted the working people. The Guild has got into 
touch with trade organisations, and has very largely 
increased the attendance of working people at the Uni- 
versity Extersion lectures, has developed Shakespeare, 
Ruskin, and other classes, formed reading circles, founded 
Saturday evening lectures, and developed visits to art 
galleries, museums, and places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR JULY. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

July 1.—Dominion of Canada enters on its fortieth year of 
federated existence. 

July 2.—Russian Duma passes a Bill abolishing capital 

unishment ... Fighting in Natal results in 600 natives being 

illed ... French Commission on external affairs elects M. Paui 
Deschanel as president ... Report of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Discipline is issued. 

July 3.—Archbishop of London issues a letter to Convocation 
on the Report of the Commission on Ritual and Rubric in the 
Church of England ... Deputations to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Postmaster-General on penny postage between 
Gréat Britain and America .., Criminal Appeal Bill is con- 
sidered by the House of Lords Standing Committee, and 
ordered to be xeported with Amendments ... Lord St. Aldwyn 
opens the W. H. Smith Memoria! Hall and Club erected near 
Kingsway. 

July 4.—Crown Princess of Germany gives birth to ason ... 
House of Lords Committee passes the Bills of the London 
County Council for tramways over Westminster and Blackfriars 
Bridges ... Independence Day is celebrated in London by a 
banquet, at. which the American Ambassador and Mr. W. 
Bryanspeak ... Miss Kenney, Mrs. Knight and Mrs. Sparborough, 
women suffragists, go to prison for six weeks on refusing to pay a 
fine for a breach of the peace. 

July 5.—Celebration of Independence Day in America is 
responsible for the death of 38 and the injury of 3,000 persons 
from careless throwing of fireworks and reckless firing of 
revolvers ... A member of the Duma being violently assaulted by 
police causes great irritation in the Duma ... Glasgow Cor- 
poration sells its municipal telephone system to the Post Office 
for £305,000. 

July 6.—A deputation, from Convocation on Street Betting is 
received at the Home Office ... The House of Lords Com- 
mittee on Life Insurances holds its first public meeting ; the 
Presidents of the Equitable and Mutual Insurance Offices of New 
York give evidence. 

July 7.—Mr. Chamberlain’s seventieth birthday is celebrated 
in Birmingham with great enthusiasm ,.. Boer leaders open a 
campaign in view of the coming election The revised 
Geneva Convention is signed at Geneva .... New protocol 
between Abyssinia, France and Great Britain is initialed in 
London ... The German Emperor arrives in Norway on a visit 
to King Haakon. 

July 8.—Woman’s Suffrage demonstration in Hyde Park. 

July 9.—Sanitary Institute Annual Congress at Bristol ... 
British Empire League meeting at the Mansion House ... Bisley 
Rifle Meeting opens.... A London Laymen’s demonstration 
against’ the Education Bill is held in the Albert Hall ... The 
Lady Inspectors’ report for 1905 concerning food factories is 
published, 

July 10.—The King formally opens the new high level bridge 
erected over the Tyne at Newcastle ... Congress of the 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire is opened in London . 
Canadian Parliament authorises the construction of twenty-two 
branch railways subsidiary to the Grand Trunk Pacific ... Trial 
of Admiral Rozhdestvensky and his subordinate officers for the 
surrender of a torpedo-boat to the Japanese is concluded. The 
admiral is acquitted ; the subordinates are sentenced to death ... 
French Chamber adjourns for the summer recess, after passing a 
Bill for a weekly day of rest for employés and workmen, and 
fixing Sunday as the rest-day. 

July 11.—Admiral Chukhuin, commander of the Russian 
Black Sea fleet, is attacked and wounded by a sailor ... £2,209 
is stolen from the Russian Admiralty at St. Petersburg ... 
French Chamber of Deputies votes an Amnesty Bill ... The 
King opens the Armstrong College, and unveils a statue of Queen 
Victoria at Newcastle-on-Tyne ... The Judge of the United 
States District Court at Chicago sentences the Chicago and 
Alton Railway Company to pay a fine of £4,000 on each of 
two counts, and two officials £2,000 each ... At a meeting at 


the Mansion House it is decided to promote a Franco-British 
Exhibition, to be held in 1908. 

July 12,—The verdict of the Rennes court-martial against 
Captain Dreyfus is quashed by the Court of Cassation in Paris . 
A shocking accident to a Vanguard motor-bus occurs near 
Crawley, on the Brighton road ; ten passengers are killed and 
twenty-six injured The Marconi Company inaugurates 
wireless telegraphy between Victoria and Tasmania. 

July 13.—The French Chamber of Deputies by overwhelm- 
ing majorities pass a Bill introduced by the Government 
promoting Captain Dreyfus and Colonel Picquart to the 
respective ranks of Major and Brigadier-General ... A Bill for 
removing the remains of M. Zola to the Pantheon is passed by 
344 votes to 210 by the French Chamber ... At Bisley the 
Elcho Shield is won by the English team with a total of 1,658. 

July 14.—Sir West Ridgeway and his Committee arrive in 
London from South Africa .... Rembrandt’s Tercentenary is 
celebrated in Holland ... General Koyloff is shot while walking 
in the Park at Peterhof ... The National Féte is celebrated in 
Paris. . 

July 15.—Demonstration in Trafalgar Square in favour of 
secular education ... Women’s Suffrage demonstratien near 
Manchester. 

July 16.—The King announces with deep regret that he 
cannot accept the invitation of the Canadian Parliament to visit 
Canada ... Mr. Birrell receives at the Board of Education a 
medical deputation who advocate compulsory medical inspection 
of public elementary schools ... Major Dreyfus is pcs:ed to an 
artillery regiment ... The Russian Duma appoints six delegates 





(Z. H. Mills. 
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to the Peace Conference in London ... There is fighting in 
Central America; Mr. Roosevelt offers mediation ... In the 
inquest on the bodies of those killed in the railway accident at 
alistury, the jury find “that a certain amount of blame 
attaches to the company as well as the driver.” Gis 

July 17.—The International Conference of Socialist and 
Labour M.P.’s of nearly all the countries of Europe holds its 
first meeting in London .... A Conference of Members of the 
Church of England favourable to compromise on the Education 
Bill is held in London .,. General Picquart is further promoted 
to command a division of the French Army ... The Tsar signs 
the Duma Bill authorising the expenditure of £1,500,000 for 
famine purposes ... An Anti-Trust Bill is passed by the 
Australian Federal. House of Representatives ... Peace is 
concluded in Central America on the friendly intervention of 
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Major Dreyfus lays a beautiful wreath of flowers on M. Zola’s 
grave near Paris. 

July 20.—At Bisley the National Trophy is won by Scotland 
... Some particulars of Mr. Alfred Beit’s will are published. 
Mr. Beit left nearly £2,000,000-for various public objects in 
the British Empire ... Surrender of large numbers of native 
rebels is reported from Natal ... Reinforcements from Krasnce 
Selo are poured into St. Petersburg ... The Odessa strike ends, 
the employers agreeing to most of the men’s demands ... The 
Greek Chamber adjourns. 

July 21.—Hainault Forest is formally dedicated to public 
use by Lord Carrington ... The King’s Prize at Bisley is won 
by Captain R. Ff. Davies, 1st Middlesex V.R.C., with a total 
of 324 points ... By Imperial Ukase the Tsar dissolves the 
Duma, relieves M. Goremykin of the Premiership, and appoints 
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The Motor ’Bus Disaster on Handcross Hill, in which ten men were killed. 


Presidents Roosevelt and Diaz ... Royal Commission on the 
Metropolitan Police holds its first sitting ... The Chiefs 
Mesini and Ndhlovukatimuni are convicted of treason by Court 
Martial at Durban. 

July 18.—The King confers a Knighthood on Dr. Perkin, 
F.R.S., of the coal-tar industry .... The Ameer of Afghanistan 
announces that henceforth education will be the sole path to 
State employment .., Demonstration in Hyde Park to express 
sympathy with the Russian Revolution An attempt is 
made on the life.of Count Todleben, the Tsar’s aide-de- 
camp. 

July 19.—The Government publishes a letter from the 
Bishop of Zululand’ on the alleged ill-treatment.of natives by 
Colonel Royston’s column ... Funeral of Mr. Alfred Beit ... 
Posters announcing the judgment of the Court of Cassation on 
the innocence of Major Dreyfus are placarded over .France. 


M. Stolypin in his place. Troops continue pouring into St. 
Petersburg ... Major Dreyfus is presented in the Ecole Militaire 
before the assembled troops with the insignia of the rank of 
Chevalier in the Legion of Honour. 

July 22.—Hundreds of delegates arrive from many lands to 
take part in the Peace Conference in London, 

July 23.—The Inter-Parliamentary Peace Conference opens 
at Westminster ... The Bishop of Zululand. demands a civil 
inquiry into the alleged shooting of rebels at Rorke’s Drift ... 
The Zulu Chief Sigananda dies at the age of 104 ... The 
members of the Russian Duma, having assembled at Vyborg in 
Finland, publish a manifesto to the people of Russia. 

July 24.—Severe repressive measures continue in St. Peters- 
burg ... The Duma representatives return from Viburg to 
St. Petersburg ... There is a heavy fall on the Russian Bourse 
... The Interparliamentary Conference at Westminster passes a 
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resolution to enlarge the scope of agreements among nations in 
favour of-arbitration ... An inquiry into the mental condition 
of the Marquis Townshend begins before Mr. Justice Bucknill 
... The Natal Government’s proposal to establish a permanent 
Native military force is rejected in the Assembly ... The Pan- 
American Congress opens at Rio de Janeiro. 

July 25.—The Interparliamentary Conference concludes its 
sittings ; various resolutions are carried. The members attend a 
lunch in Westminster Hall, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, 
and afterwards visit Windsor Castle ... The case of Dr. 
Gerothwohl and M. Lavalette is heard before the Metropolitan 
Police Commission ... The Natal Government orders an inde- 
pendent inquiry into the Bishop of Zululand’s charges respecting 
the alleged shooting of native prisoners. 
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sentence is passed on the Sevastopol mutineers ; four are con- 
demned to death and eighty-three to various terms of imprison- 
ment ... The King inspects, at Buckingham Palace, the 3rd 
Battalion of Scots Guards, about to be disbanded. 

July 30.—General Booth commences another ‘ Salvation 
crusade” by motor-car, which is to cover a distance of 1,700 
miles. **M. and Mad. D’Angeley” fail to appear before 
the Police Commission, and sensational evidence as to their life 
in Paris is given by the police ... The Labour and Social 
Democratic Parties in the Duma issue a passionate appeal to 
the Russian Army and Navy ... Gen. Oku appointed Chief of 
the Staff of the Japanese Army ... The House of Lords decided 
that De Beers Consolidated Mines must pay income tax on the 
whole of their profits, 
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The Railway Disaster at Salisbury, in which twenty-eight Americans were killed. 


July 26.—The King receives a deputation from the Interpar- 
liamentary Conference at Buckingham Palace ... The inquiry 
into the administration of the Poor Law in Poplar is concluded 
... The unemployed men of Triangle Camp, Plaistow, refuse 
to obey the order of the West Ham Corporation’s envoy to 
move from the land which they had seized. 


July 27.—The King grants an audience to Mr. W. J. Bryan , 


on the work of the Interparliamentary Peace Congress ... Ex- 
traordinary revelations of the waste of public money in the pro- 
duction of Blue-books and other Government documents are 
made by a Select Committee of the House of Commons ... A 
special meeting of the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions is held in London ... Six members of the Russian 
Imperial Council resign. 

July 28.—A memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, erected in 
Hawarden Parish Church by Mr. H. N. Gladstone, is unveiled 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph ... Colonel M‘Kenzie returns to 
Durban ; he states that in the suppression of the rising 2,000 
natives have been killed and 3,000 taken prisoner ... In Russia 


BY-ELECTIONS. 
July 24.—At Bodmin, owing to the unseating of Mr. Agar 
Roberts (L) ; result :— 





Mr. F. Freeman Thomas (L) ... . 4969 
Mr. G. J. Sandys (U) ... ae Ue w+ 3,876 
Liberal majority per 1,093 


uly 25.—In East Tyrone, owing to the death of Mr. Duggan 
(N) y a y € g 
N) ; result :— 





Mr. T. M. Kettle (N) .. 3,019 
Mr. W. J. MacCaw (U) 3,000 
Nationalist majority... es ved as 19 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 
July 2.—Turkish Customs Duties ; speech by Lord Lansdowne. 
July 3.—Ground Game Bill ; second reading ... The Congo 
State ; speeches by Lord Fitzmaurice and Lord Lansdowne. 
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July 6.—Chinese labour ; statement by Lord Elgin. 

July 9.—London County Council (Money) Bill is read a 
second time. 

July 10.—Armed Forces ; speeches by Lord Roberts, Lord 
Portsmouth, Lord Milner.and Lord Lansdowne. 

July 12.—Criminal Appeal Bill is passed. 

July 13.—Dissemination of War News; speech by Lord 
Tweedmouth. 

July 16.—Lord Fitzmaurice intimates that in view of the 
political situation in Russia the Russian Government pre- 
ferred that foreign ships should not visit the Baltic at. the 
present time ; the visit of the British fleet would therefore be 
postponed. 

July 17.—Tobacco growing in Ireland; statement by Lord 
Denman. 

July 19.—Greece and Macedonia ; statement by Lord Fitz- 
maurice. 

July 20.—Dangers of motor-omnibuses discussed. 

Jaly 23.—Royal Commission on Congestion in Ireland ; 
speeches by Lord Crewe and Lord Lansdowne. 

July 24.—The new Army Proposals; debate on Mr. Hal- 
dane’s plans. 

July 26.—Religious instruction in provided schools ; speech 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

July 27.—Native Labour in South Africa; Lerd Elgin 
explains the situation ... Factory Acts and the regulation of 
laundries ; speech by Lord T “ton, 

July 30.—Discussion c.. ue Government’s shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. 

House of Commons. 

July 2.—Education Bill (Clause 6) ; speeches by Mr. Birrell, 
Sir W. Anson, Sir J. M. Robertson, and Mr. Balfour. For 
Mr. Walter’s amendment 283 votes to 267. For the Clause to 
stand part of the Bill, 294 votes to 247. 

July 3.—Education Bilt (Clause 7); speeches by Mr. Birrell 
and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Hicks Beach’s amendment is rejected. 
Lord R. Cecil withdraws his amendment. The Clause is 
carried by 364 to 183. The report stage of the financial resolu- 
tion relating to the Bill is also carried. 

July 4.—Education Bill (Clause 8); Mr. Birrell states that 
three Commissioners are to be appointed to frame schemes 
under this Clause—¢.e., Sir Arthur Wilson, Sir Hugh Owen, 
Mr. Worsley-Taylor, K.C, All the amendments are rejected, 
and progress reported, 

July 5.—The Denshawi execution ; speeches by Mr. Dillon 
and Sir E. Grey ..« Visit of the Fleet to Cronstad ; statement 
by Sir E. Grey. 

July 6.—Yarmouth Petition and Mr. Justice Grantham ; 
speéches by the Attorney-General, Mr. Balfour and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, 

July 9.—Education Bill (Clause 8); the Clause, after some 
. trifling amendments, is passed by a large majority. 

July 10.—Education Bill (Clause 9) ; the clause is agreed to ; 
Clauses 12 and 13 are afterwards passed. Part II. of the Bill is 
deleted, and progress reported. 

July 11.—Education Bill (Clause 26); long discussion ; Mr. 
Birrell adopts Mr. Adkins’ amendment; he proposes to 
combine it with Clause 26 of the Bill. Clauses 27 to 33 are 
passed with Mr. Birrell’s amendments, and progress reported. 

July. 12.--Army Estimates (Supply)—important statement by 
Mr. Haldane. 

July 13.—Business of the House; speeches by the Prime 
Minister and Mr, Balfour. . Agriculture and railway rates are 
discussed. ; 

July. 16.—Education Bill (Clause 35): Mr. Birrell makes 
some important concessions on the subiec. of medical inspection 
of children; speeches by Mr. H. Tennant, Mr. Balfour, 
Sir W. Collins, and Dr. Macnamara. Scholarships for children 
between 12 to 15 approved ; the clause is agreed to. Clause 36 
is also passed. ae , 

July 17.—Education Bill: Clause 37, Part IV., which provides 
for the establishment, by. Order in Council, of a central educa- 
tion authority for Wales, is carried by'a majority of 288. 

July 18.—Education Bill :. Clauses 38, 39, and 40 are all 
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passed. There is some discussion on Clause 3, Part I. ; this 
clause, after a few amendments by Mr. Birrell, is passed by 365 
votes against 95 ; the Bill then passes through Committee by 303 
votes to 141. 

July 19.—Supply : Vote for the Local Government Board. 
The Unemployed Workmen’s Act; Mr. Burns explains the 
Government’s plan to deal with the problem ... The Government 
and the Army; speeches by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Arnold Forster, and Major Seeley. 

July 20.—The Indian Budget : statement by Mr. Morley. 

July 23.—Education Bill: Report stage. Education in Wales ; 
speech by Mr. Lloyd-George. An effort is made by the Opposi- 
tion to secure the re-committal of Clauses 4 and 25, but they 
are outvoted. 

July 24.—Education Bill on report: (Clause 2) Mr. Cox’s 
amendment is negatived ; (Clause 3) all amendments are rejected. 

July 25.—Education Bill on report : (Clause 4) Sir W. Anson 
and Lord E. Cecil propose amendments, which are defeated by 
large majorities ; the Bill is ordered for third reading, 

July 26.—Irish Estimates ; speeches by Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Long ; the vote carried. 

July 27.—Supply ; Shipbuilding Vote; statement by Mr. 
E. Robertson announcing a saving of 2} millions on the Esti- 
mates, The vote agreed to. 

July 28.—Special sitting for Scottish business; speech by 
Mr. Sinclair on small holdings. 

July 30.—The Education Bill is read a third time and sent to 
the Lords. 

SPEECHES. 


July 7.—Mr. Lloyd-George, at Durham, on antiquated Parlia- 
mentary machinery ... Mr. Churchill on the Government’s 
policy in South Africa, 

July 11.—Mr. Haldane, in London, on the welfare of soldiers 
and sailors, 

July 18.—M. Anikine, a member of the Duma, in London, 
on the revolution in Russia. 

July 19.—Mr. Birrell, in London, on physical education. 

July 22.—Mr. Burns, at Battersea, on municipal progress 
during the last eighteen years ... Mr. Keir Hardie, in Man- 
chester, on woman’s suffrage ... Mr. Haldane, at Guildford, 
on his hope for a National army. 

July 23.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman on the progress of 
the movement for International peace, welcoming, in the King’s 
name, the delegates to the Inter-Parliamentary Conference at 
Westminster. 

July 25.—Mr. W. J. Bryan, in London, on the unity and 
brotherhood of the human race ... Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, in London, on the limitation of armaments ... Count 
Albert Apponyi, in London, on the progress of the movement 
for International peace. 

July 27.—Mr. Balfour, in London, criticises the Education 
Bill, and all the Government’s policy. 


OBITUARY. 


July 1.--Sir Wilfrid Lawson, '76 ... Mr. Manuel Garcia 
(inventor of the laryngoscope), 101. 

July 4.—Lady Althorp, 38. 

July 6.—M. Jules Breton (famous French artist) ... Professor 
H. A. Ward, 72 ... General Sir John Forbes, G.C.B., 89. 

July 7.—Rev. L. F. Blake, F.G.S. (geologist), 67. 

July 9.—Canon T. S. Nelson, 84. 

July 13.—Dr. Karl Sattler (Berlin), 57. 

July 16.—Mr. Alfred Beit, 53. 
| July 18.—Lady Curzon of Kedleston. 

July 20.—Mr. Nobel Smith, F.R.C.S., 59. 

July 21.—The Bishop of Truro, 75 ... Sir Walter L. Buller, 
K.C.M.G. ... Mr. W. Chunder Bannerjee, 61. 

July 22.—Mr. Russell Sage (New York), 89. 

July 23.—Viscount Kodama (Japan), 51 ... Professor Brou- 
ardel (Paris). 

July 25.—F. von Saar (Austrian poet), 73 ... Dr. von Goltz 
(Berlin), 70. 

July 26.—M. de Vind (Danish Minister in Berlin). 

July 30.—Mr. J. L. Toole (comedian), 76. 
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List. oF THE LEADING ConTENTS OF CuRRENT PERIODICALS. 





N.B.—The Editor of the Review OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 
Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. The following Table includes only 
the leading articles of the Per‘odicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


merican Historical Review.—Macmittan, 3s. 6d. July. 
The Ecole des Chartes, J. ‘I’. Shotwell. 
‘the England of Our Forefathers. E, P. Cheyney. 
‘rhe Later American Policy of George Cannin H, W. V. Temperley. 
‘rhe Origin and Growth of the Southern Black Belts. U. B. Phillips. 
Gaps in the Published Records of United Le ong Jiamy: Jj. F. Jameson. 
Letters of Gideon J. Pillow to James K. Polk, 1844. 
Apolinario Mabini on the Failure of the Filipino Revolution. 


American Illustrated we 8 Firtu Avenve, New York. 
1octs. July 

Attorney-General wag of s Successful Attempt to make Standard Oil obey 

the Law. Illus. S. Morse. 

Forestry ; ag Where We have not sown. Illus. vi; W. Helburn. 

The Confessions of a Life Insurance Solicitor. W. McMahon. 

The Single Woman’s Problem. 

The San Francisco That survived. Illus. J. W. Helburn. 

The Cotton Problem in the Southern States. Illus. H. K. Webster. 


Annals of the American Academy of Folttion! and Social 
Science.—Kinc. 1dol. July 

Book-Publishing. J. Bertram Lippincott. 

Accountancy. J. E. Sterrett. 

Business and Science. J. T. Young. 

Journalism. G.W. Ochs. 

College Men in Business. H. J. Hapgood. 

The Lif: Insurance Profession. L. G. Fouse. 

‘The Study of Insurance in American Universities. S. Huebner. 

Education for Business. Harlow S. Person. 

Higher Education for Business Pursuits and Manufacturing. John H. 

Converse. 

The Desirability of a College nn ag for Railroad Work. A. J. County. 

Railway Professionaj Education. . M. Acworth. 

Publicity and Reform in Business, bt al Clews. 


Annals of Psychical Science.—110, Str. Martin’s LANE. 1s. 


uly 15. 
Czsar Lombroso and Supernormal Psychology. Ernest Bozzano. 
Ether the Medium of the Subliminal Self. Dr. Henry A. Fotherby. 
The Storage of the'JExteriorised Nervous Force in Various Bodies. Illus. 
Dr. Paul Joire. 
The Hypothesis of Gabriel von Max concerning the Clothing of ‘‘ Bien- 
Boa.” Illus. Symposium. 


Antiquary.—Srocx. 6d. Aug 
The Battle of Danesmoor, July 26, 1469. Illus. J. “s ‘Chgham. 
The Norman Origin of Irish Mottes. Mrs. E. Armitage. 
A Pembrokeshire ‘‘ Cromlech” and a Caution. Illus. James G. Wood. 
Ulster Fairies, Danes and Pechts. Eliz. Andrews. 


Arehitectural Record.—14, Vesey Streer, New York. 25 cts. 


uly. 
The New Custom House at New York. Illus. M. Schuyler. 
Early Business Buildings at San Francisco. Illus. Agnes Foster 
Doshenna, 
Roman Art. Contd. Illus. Jean Schopfer. 
Mr. E, A. Mathews’s Work in San Francisco. Illus. H. Croly. 


Architectural Review.—9, Great New Srreet, Ferrer Lane. 1s. 
ugust. 

Some Famous Swedish Castles. illus. George Brochner. 

Lead Garden Statues. Illus. Lawrence Weaver. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture. Contd. Illus. A.C. Champneys. 

San Francisco rebuilt. Illus. Concl. Herman Scheffauer. 

The Milan Exhibition. Contd. Illus. Robert W. Carden. 


Arena.—Gay Anp Biro. 25 a, July. 

Solving the Labour + eam Lucius F. C. Garvii 
judge V. J. Pollar 

idward W. Redfield, Artist. Illus. B. O. Flower. 
Rambles in Switzerland. Illus. Carl $. Vrooman. 
Pome choer, Compulsory Education, and Race-Suicide. William 

rench. 

Governor Alber: B. Cummins. Lewis W. Smith. 
British Egypt. Contd. Ernest Crosby. 
A Primer of Direct Legislation. Symposium. 


Art Journal.—Virtve. ts. 6d. August. 
The ‘ Voltaire” of Houdon. Illus. Claude Phillips. 
The National Gallery under Two Directors. Illus. 
Wilson Steer. Illus. Hugh Blaker. 
The Whistlerian “gs at Suffolk Street. Contd. Illus. A. Ludovici. 
Italian Bookplates. H. M. Vaughan. 
Supplement : “‘ Frensham Great Pond” after Percy Robertson. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Constance. 1s. July. F 
The ponnere of a Southerner since the Civil War. ‘‘ Nicholas 


Some he cts of Journalism. Rollo Ogden. 

Ibsen. Edmund Gosse. 

The Ignominy of Being Grown-Up. Samuel McChord Crothers. 
The Short Stories of Alice Brown. Charles Miner Thompson. 
An American View of British Railways. Ray Morris. 

A Hull House Play. Madge C. Jenison, 

Henry Sidgwick. William F-verett. 

The Grading of Sinners. Edward Alsworth Ross. 

Napoleon as a Book-Lover. James Westfall Thompson. 

Our Unelastic Currency, George von L. Meyer. 


Badminton Ma: ine.—8, cre ax Srreer. 1s. August. 
Mr. R. H. Rimington-Wilson, Illus. +A. E. T. Watson. 
Summer Sport on Exmoor. _ Illus. Maud V. Wynter. 
To Popularise Cricket. Home oa 
Coaching in New Zealand. Illus. N. 
The Towneley Moors. Illus. Sir John” *Pharsb 
Torres Straits Pearls and Pearlers. Illus. Hedley Vicars Crossfield. 
An Indian Golf Links. Illus. W. P. Pechey 
Experiences of a Gentleman Gamekeeper. iilus, One of Them. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—Kecan Paut. 75c. July. 
The History and Religion of the Samaritans. —_ Son of Aaron, 
Authority of the Holy Spirit. Archibald E. Thomson. 
Outlook in the Orient. Ernest B. Allen. 
The Powers of Darkness. Contd. Edward Merrins. 
The Kentucky Mountaineer. A. S. Elliott. 
Have We Noah’s Log-Book? S. E. Bishop. 
Chrysostom the Preacher. H. C. Sperbeck. 
Is Bernard Shaw among the Prophets? Winifred C. Rhoades. 
The Relation of the Miracle to Nature. W. B. Greene, Jun. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—B.iacxwoop. as. 6d. August. 
Land for Military Training. “Colonel G. K, Scott Moncrieff. 
Folk, Fish, and Flowers in Montenegro. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
“The Times ” History of the War in South Africa. Contd. 
On Heather-Burning. Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Smith. 
Crofters, Past and Present. 
The Military Obligations of Empi 
The Church of England, the Schools, and the Lords. 


Bookman.—Hopper. 6d. July rs. 
William Hazlitt. Illus. J. Churton Collins. 
Japanese Poetry. Arthur Ransome. 
Bookman (America).—Dopp anp Meap, New York. 25 cts. July. 
Rembrandt and His Etchings. Illus. Mary C. Crawiord. 
The American Diplomatic Service. Contd. G. B. Baker. 
Jane Austen’s Snobs. E. W. Harter. 


Burlington Magazine.—17, Berners Street. 2s. 6d. August. 
Samuel Cooper, Miniaturist. Illus. Sir R. R. Holmes. 
Architectural Leadwork. Contd. Illus. L. Weaver. 
Rembrandt as an Etcher. Contd. Illus. C. J. Holmes. 
Came Eggshell ‘4 3 Illus. Dr. S, W. Bushell. 
Giovanni ‘da Ponte. H. P. Horne. 
Supplements :—Miniatures after Samuel Cooper; ‘‘ The Annunciation ” 
after the Maitre de Moulins. 


C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. August. 
A'Day in the Life of Pretty 4% ‘ye B. Parsens. 
Feats in Fielding. Illus. C. B. 
Sculling for Girls. Illus. C. E. «cal 
Across England in a Canoe. Illus. R. K. Burt. 


Canadian Magadine,—Owranw Posse Co., Toronto. 25¢cts. 
uly: 

Climbing the Chamonix Aiguilles. Illus. G. D. Abraham. 

Prof. G. M. Wrong. With Portrait. S. Calais. 

The Fascination of the Uttermost South. C. R. Ford. 

A Fisherwoman in the Rockies. Illus. Julia W. Henshaw. 

In the Geyser-Land of New Zealand. Beatrice Grimshaw. 

When the Dominion was young. J. E. B. McCready. 

Governor Lawrence a.:d the Acadians. Judge A. W. Savary. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassett. 6d. August. 

Royal Automobilists. Illus. Everard Digby. 

All-Round “‘ ee ” of To-day. — A. Wallis Myers. 

My System. With Portraits. W. T. Stead. 

A Philistine in Switzerland. Illus. > MeDo- vell. 
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Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street. 1s. August. 
The Manufacture of High Explosives, Illus. W. H. Booth. 
Alcohol and the Future of the Power Problem. Elihu Thomson. 
Smokeless Fuel for Cities. Hlus. C. G. Atwater. 
New Business for Electric Central Stations. John Craig Hammond. 
Wind Power. lllus. E. Lancaster Burne. 
Remedies for Electrolysis. Illus. A. A. Knudson. 
The Rationale of the Industrial Betterment. H. F. J. Porter. 
M king Nitric Acid by Explosive Combustion. Illus. F. E. Jung:. 
Master Mechanics and Master Car Builders. Illus. Geo. L. Fowler. 


Century Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. 4d. August. 
The Catching of the Cod. Illus. W. J. Henderson, 
French Cathedrals. Illus. Eliz. R. Fennell. 
Vesuvius in Fury. Illus. W. P. Andrews. 
Heroic San Francisco. Illus. Louise H. Wall. 
A Mass on the Matterhorn. Illus. 
Way Some Boys take to Farming. L. H. Bailey. 
‘The Future of San Francisco. With Plan. B. I. Wheeler. 


Chambers’s Journal. "Ringe yr sree 7d. August. 
Tibbiz Shiels of St. Mary’s Loch. Rev. J. Sharpe 
Some Exquisites of the pare. er ee 9 Melville. 
Cattle-Thieves in India. Capt. C. H. Buck. 
Ranching in Mexico. 
What to do at the Seaside. R. A. Gatty. 


Chautauquan ee Tern Ouro. 2 dols. per ann. 
uly. 


Tissot Pictures. Illus. 
Jamestown Tercentenary. Illus, E. H. Hall. 


Churchman, —E tor Srocx. 6d. August. 
Evangelicals and the Royal Commission. Canoa Barnes-Lawrence. 
Organ and Choirs. Bishop of Burnley. 
‘The Re-Arrangement of the Psalter. “Rev. S. C. Lowry. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Srorriswoove. 6s. July. 
ick to the Land. 
Archbishop Temple. 
The New Testament in Coptic. 
Mysticism and Discipline. 
James Redfern, Sculptor. 
Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, 
Liberal Theology. 
Education and Politics, 


Connoisseur.—9s5, Tempre CHAMBERS. 1s. August. 
Penshurst Place. Contd. Illus, L. Willoughby. 
‘Tea Caddies. Illus. Olive Milne Rae. 
Bell-Metal Mortars. Illus. D. Davison. 
A Primitive Italian Opera. Illus. W. J. Lawrence. 
The Chérémeteff Sévres Porcelain. Illus. 
Scarabs. Illus. P. Whiteway. 
Supplements :—‘‘ Miss Murray’ ” after Sir T. Lawrenc2 ; ‘‘Andrew Marvell ;” 
“* Princess Amelia” after Sir W. Beechy, etc. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHA.t. as. 6d. August. 
The First Six Months. J. A. Spender. 
Goethe’s Orientalism. Yusuf-Ali. 
The Parliamentary Duel between MM. Jaurés and Clemenceau. 
Economic Army Reform. Col. F. N. Maude. 
The Evolution of the Lord’s Prayer. eoneence Barnes. 
Culture among the Poor. Miss 
‘he Ecclesiastical Discipline Report. Canen Hensley Henson. 
Form and Colour, L. March-Phillips. 
Foreign Affairs. Dr. E., J. Dilion. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smitn, Evper. 1s. August. 
Objects of Polar Discovery. Sir Clements Markham. 
-temories of Church Restoration. Thomas Hardy. 
When the Herring come in. Stephen Gwynn. 
Links with the Past—Old Miniatures. Martin Haile. 
At Montmirail in 1814. Emma Marie Caillard. 
Ruskin in Venice. Count Alvise Zorzi. 


Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. July. 
Should George Eliot have married Herbert Spencer? Katharine A, 
Graham. 
Henrik Ibsen. William Archer. 
Ibsen’s Youth. Illus. C. L. Due. 
Ibsen and the Stage. Grace I. Colbron. 
“ The Burial of Sir John Moore.” H.N. Hall. 


Dublin Review. —Buaus AND OATES. 58. 6d. July. 
Our Latin Bible. Dr. N. Barry. 
Some Characteristics of Henry Sidgwick. Wilfrid Ward. 
Matilda of Tuscany. Viscount Llanda 
Crinagoras of Mitylene. Prof. J. S. Phiilimore. 
Catholic Social Effort in France. 
‘The Syrian Christians in India. 
The Plaint of the Kine; the Second “‘Gatha” of the Avesta. Bishop 
Casartelli. 
The Condemnation of Pope Honorius. Dom John Chapman. 
Denominationalism and the Education Bill. 


The East and the West.—19, Detanay SrreET, WESTMINSTER, 15. 
uly 15. 
The Opium Trade with eee Rev. F. L. Norris. 


Transmigration. Rev. T. E. Slater. 
and Western Education in Cairo. Rev. D. Thornton. 
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Medical Missions in India. Dr. James Macphail. 
The ‘Lhree Religions of China ‘and Their Influence on Character. Rev. J. 


L. Rees. 
Some Chinese Characteristics. Rev. A. E. Claxton. 
The Education Question in Rhodesia. 


Economie Review.—Rivinctons. 3s. July 15. 
The Community as Founder. H. W. Blunt. 
Railway Economics and the Free Trade Principle. W. W. Carile. 
The Ethics of Sacramentalism. J. G. Leigh. 
Friendly Societies. Miss C. F. Yonge. 
Alcoholism. E. Powell. 
The Clergy and Agriculture. Rev. L. Phillips. 


Edi aburgh Review.—Lonemans. 6s. July. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Illuminism and the French Revolution. 
The Novels of Mr. Marion Crawford. 
The First Duke of Ormonde ; an Illustrious Cavalier. 
Alfred de Musset. 
Memoirs of the Whig Party. 
Descartes ; a Representative_Philosopher. 
Viterbo. 
Rationalism and Apologetics. 
Marino Falier, 
‘The Political Situation in Asia. 
‘The New Parliament and the Educationu! Ccntroversy. 


Empire Review.—Macauran. 1s. Auzus*. 
The New Constitutions in South Africa. Sir C. Kinloch Cooxs. 
Islam in Fermentation. Edward Dicey. 
The Kaffiras a Worker. L. E. Neame. 
The Australian Rabbit Pest. Frank S. Smith. 
Farm-Life in Rhodesia. Gertrude Page. 
A Modern Maori Wedding. Mrs. Massy. 
Sea-Dyak Legends. Rev. Edwin H. Gomes. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. August. 

The Gas-Turbine. Dr. C. E. Lucke. 

The Application of Electric Motors to Agricultural Operations. lus. 
Franz Kolster. 

Mining and Milling by Electric Power Mac! inery. Illus. Charles V. Allen. 

‘The Working Magnesite Deposits of California. Illus. Frank L. Hess. 

Experiments on a Constant-Pressure Generator. C. M. Garland. 

High-Speed Steel in the Factory. Contd. ‘O. M. Becker. 

Primary Considerations in the Designing of Power Plants. A. E. Dixon. 

Chinese Labour. Barrett Smith. 


Engineering Review.—104, Hicu Horzorn. 6d. July 15. 

E a see Development in Canada from 1896 to 1306. Illus. Prof. R. J. 
Jurley 

Engineering Progress in Western Australia. Illus. Wm. Leslie. 

Engineefing i in / teoate ted Thomas Parker. 

Engineering in New Zealand. Illus. H. A. McGregor. 

The Progress and Present Position of Engineering in New South Wal s. 
Illus. J. W. Roberts. 

Engineering in Natal. Illus. 


English Historical Review.—Loncmans. 5s. July. 
Mote and Bretesche Building in Ireland. G. H. Uipen. 
The History of the Forest of Dean. J. Nisbet. 
The Northern Question in 1718. J. F. Chance. 
Charles the Great’s Passage of the Alps in 773. Rev. W. A B. Coolidge. 
aay vg of Labourers in the Fourteenth Century. Miss B. H. 
‘utn. 
The Early Career of Sir Martin Frobisher. R. G. Marsden. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—358, Srranp. 6d. August. 
San Sebastian; the Seaside Home of Queen Victoria of Spain. Kathari e 
Kimball. 
A Holiday by Caravan. Illus. Robert Aitken, 
Walmer Castle. Illus. 
A Canvey Pilgrimage. Illus. Owen Asche. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—Wittiams AND NoKGATE. 6d. 
July 16. 
Home and Sweated Industries, 
Women’s Suffrage in Italy. Emily Hill. 


Expositor.—Hopper anp SrovcuTon. 1s. August. 
The Beatitudes. Prof. J. H. Moulton. 
St. Paul’s Rule of Life. Rev. Arthur Carr. 
Nehemiah’s Jerusalem. Prof. G. A. Smith, 
Tarsus. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


' Fortnightly Review.—CuHarman Ann Hat. as. 6d. August. 
An, Anglo-Russian Entente: Some Practical Considerations. Victor 
Marsden. 
Kant and the Buddha. _W., S. Lilly. 
Charles Lever. Lewis Melville. 
The Higher Education of Working Men. J. A. R. Marriott. 
Dora Greenwell: Her Poems. Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
England, Bel ium, and Holland. Y. 
Ritualists and the Royal Commission. H. P. Russell. 
The Future of the County Court. Judge Parry. 
Pierre Corneille :.a Domestic Enigma. pooh’ 1d Gerothwohl. 
The English Stage in the Eighteenth Century. Contd. H. B. Irving. 
Local Finance. John Holt Schooling. 
John Stuart Mill. Francis Gribble. 
— cialisation of Literature” and the Literary Agent. One of 
em 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Forum.—45, East Forty- oocene STREET. socts. July. 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Dynasts.” Prof. W. P. Trent. 
Types of Recent Biography. Prof. W. T. Brewster. 
Educational Outlook. O. H. Lang. 
Christian IX. of Denmark. J. Morissen. 
Economics and Politics cf the Reclamation Service. F.H. Blackmar. 
The Women of Japan. Adachi Kinnosuke. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—4s5, Grear Russet Street. rs. July. 
Captain Coxon. 
Wayside Wisdom. 
New Light on ‘‘ Old Wedgwood.” 
Horace. 
General Wade’s Road. Illus. 
Dr. Johnson and Oxford. 


Geographical Journal.—Stanrorp. 2s. July 15. 

Address to the Royal Geographical Society, 1906. Sir C. T. Goldie. 

The Rhodope Balkans. With Maps and Illus.  Lieut.-Col. F. R. 
Maunsell. 

Recent Changes of Level in Alaska. With Map and Illus. Prof. R. S. 
Tars and Lawrence Martin. 

The Snow-Peaks of Ruwenzori. Lisut. T. T. Behrens. 

The Physical Features of the Transvaal. With Map and Illus. Txdor G. 


revor. 
Admiralty Surveys during the Year 1905. Rear-Adm. A. M. Field. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bovverie Street. 6d. August. 
Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch. Illus. Jeanie R. Brewer. 
A Girl’s Holiday in Norway. 


Girl’s Realm.—r2, PorruGat Street. 6d. August. 
The Lakes of London. C. J. L. Clarke. 
Mlle. Donalda on ‘‘ How She began.” With Portrait. 
Royal Ladies as Soldiers. Illus. A. B. Tucker. 
Trout-Fishing with the Wet Fly. Illus. Mary C. Fair. 
Girls Who wrote Famous Books. Illus. G, A. Wade. 
How to build Castles in Sand. Illus. W. Poynter Adams. 


Good Housekeeping.—14, Norrotk Street. 6d. August. 
The Daughter’s Salary. Illus. Martha McCulloch-Williams. 
House-Cleaning as Physical Culture. G, Wharton James. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Srreer. 6d. August. 
Louis N. Parker. With Portrait. Rowland Grey. 
John Milton. Contd. Illus. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
J. B. Kenyon. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
John Sterling. With Portrait. J. S. Robson. 
Sir W. B. Richmond; Interview. With Portrait. Rev. Isidore Harris. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALsemMARLE Srreer. 1s. August. 
The Sense of Newport. Illus. Henry James. 

On the Hostility to Certain Words. ‘thomas R, Somersbury. 

Legends of the City of Mexico, Contd. Illus. T. A. Janvier. 

The Cats of Piacenza. Illus. W. L. Alden. 

Some Rare Elements and Their Application. Illus. R.K. Duncan, 
Wealth and Democracy in American Colleges. Dr. A. T. Hadley. 


Hibbert Journal,—Wittiams anp Norcate. 2s, 6d. July. 

First Principles of Faith. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Denominationalism, Undenominationalism, and the Church of England. 
Canon Knox Little. 

A Layman’s Plain Plea for the Separation of the Creeds from Worship. 
H. A, Garnett. 

The ‘Teaching of the Christian Religion in Public Schools. Rev. H. B. 
Gray. 

The Comin of Socialism. Prof. H. Jones. 

The Great Fallacy ot Idealism. D. Macgregor. 

Japanes2 Character and Its Probable Influence Outside Japan. Prof. R. H. 
Smith. 

A Rallying Ground for the Free Churches. Rev. P. T. Forsyth. : 

Why not face the Facts? An Appeal to Protestants. Rev. K. C, 
Anderson. 

Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Miss C, E. Stephen. 

The Suffering of the Saints. Miss E. Gittens. 

Gospel Types in Primitive Tradition. Rev. B. H. Bacon. 


Home Counties Magazine.—44, Cuancery Lane. 1s. 6d, July. 
A Portrait of Thomas Fry of Kent. With Portrait. E. A. Fry. 
Stoke Poges: Gray’s Village. Illus. H. Hensman. 
The Place Names of Northwood and District. Contd. M.J. C. Meiklejohn. 
Some East Kent Parish History. P. de Sandwich. 
‘The Chronicle of Paul's Cross. Contd. Illus. W. P. Baildon. 
Old Pewter. Illus. H. M. Cooke. 
“*Tom Brown’s” Country. Illus. H. J. Daniell. 
Ralph Thoresby ia London, E. B. Lupton. 


Humane Review.—Ernest Bett. 1s. July. 
Pastcurism in India. Sir J. H. Thornton. 
Blake as Humanitarian, C. Heath. 
The te i Error of Humanitarianism ; Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s Mountain. 
—¥s B. Mont pa 
Some T oughts on 
Imprisonment for Debt. 
‘The Jewish System of Slaughter. Ernest Beil. 


Idler.—Cuattro ano Winvus. 6d. August. 
The Idler in Arcidy. ‘Illus. ‘Tickner Edwardes, 
Strand-on-the-Green. Illus. Richard Carver. 
Modern Homes. Illus. T. Raffles Davison. 
The ‘Tunnel Mystery. Illus. Kenneth Henderson. 
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Independent Review.—Unwin. 2s. 6d. August. 
The Native Disturbance in Natal. Frederic Mackarness. 
Sweated Home-Industries. _J; Ramsay and Mrs. MacDonald. 
‘The German Editors in England. Frau Lily Braun. 
Citizens of To-morrow. Margaret McMillan. 
Renan’s Early Note-Books. Alys Hallard. 
Schopeshaner, Pessimism and Art. F. Melian Stawell. 
The Making of the German Civil Cods. F. W. Maitland. 
The Judgment in the Field. J. B. Skitalitz. 


International Journal of Ethics.—Sonnenscuein. 2s. 6d. July. 
Moral Instruction. Pe. Oliphant. 

About Conscience. ‘C. F. Dale. 

Humanity and God. “De Stanton Coit. 

Mr. Moore on Hedonism. Miss E. E. C. Jones. 

Literature and the Moral Code. A. Schinz. 

Patriotism ; a Primitive Ideal. M. F. Eastman. 

The Sportsman at Bay. H. S. Salt. 


_. . , Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt, Dustin. 6d. August. 
Irish Saints in Irish Schools. Brother Finbarr. 


Jewish Quarterly.—Macmittan. 3s. 6d. July. 
Studies in the Jewish Liturgy. Dr. I. Elbogen. 
‘The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizal at Cambridge. Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 
The Breslau Rabbinical Conference. Dr. D. Philipson. 
The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela. Concl. Illus. Marcus N. Adler. 
Geonic Responsa. Prof. Louis Ginsberg. 
Ashtoreth, the Goddess of the Zidonians. G. H. Skipwith. 
Notes on Old Testament History. Contd. Stanley A. Cook. 


Journal of the African Society.—Macmitan. 64. July. 

The Basuto of Basutoland. Contd. H. E. Mabille. 

Tonga Religious Customs and Belief. Rev. A. G. MacAlpine. 

The Abori ines of South Africa. A, Werner. 

Northern Nigeria. Colonial Report 476. 

The Regeneration of Africa. P. K. loaka Seme. 

‘The Sleeping Sickness. Dr. Broden. 

‘Ihe Importance of West Africa. J. Cathcart Wason. 

North-Eastern Rhodesia. Contd. George Pirie. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NorruumserLanpD 

Avenue. 6d. July 15. 

The Development of Our British-African Empice. L. Decle. 

The Oilfizids of Trinidad. E. H. Cunningham Craig. 

Journal of the Royal United Specter Institution.—J. J. Ket:ner. 

2s. July 16. 


The Question “of the Provision of an Imperial Service Army Reserve. 
Capt. and Adjutant E. Ff. W. Lascelles. 

Military B alilooning. Lieut.-Col. J. E. Capper. 

The Black Sea Shore. Col. C. E! de la Poer Beresford. 

Some Stray Thoughts by a Soldier. J. G. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. August. 
The Art of Mouat Loudan. Illus. Marion H. Dixon. 
The Girl Who marries a Sailor. A Naval Officer. 
The Royal Borough of Kensington. Illus. Evelyn M. Lang. 
Croquet Up-to-Date. Illus. Gladys B. Crozier. 
Liberal Churchman,—Wittrams AnD NorGaTe. 1s. 2¢. July. 
A Plea for Undenominationalism. Rev. Hastings Rashdall. 


The Church in the United States. Dr. R. Heber Newton. 

Lay Influence in Church Concerns. Rev. W. Rowth. 
Library.—Morinc. 3s. July. 

Dr. Richard Garnett. With Portrait. Symposium. 

Responsibility for the Public Taste. Alex. Hill. 

‘The Lady Dilke Gift to the National Art Library. G. R. Redgrave. 

Christian Captive Indulgences. W. E. A. Axon. 

Patrons and Professional Writers under Elizabeth and James I. P. Sheavyn, 
Library Association Record.—Wuitcome House, Wuitcoms 
Srreet, Patt Matt East. 2s. July z5. 

Abssnee of Exact Classification fom British Public Libraries. EL 

McKnight. 
Newspapers. A. G. Burt. 
Ireland and Public Libraries. T. W. Lyster. 
Library World.—18r, Queen Victoria STREET. 
Thz Importance of Book-Selection. 
Lippincott’s Magazine.—s, Henrietta Street, Covent GARDEN. 
25cts. July. 


6d. July ts. 


“Words, Words, Words.” 


London Magazine.—Harmswortn. 4¢d. August. 
In the Golden Eagle’s Nest. Illus. W. L. Finley. 
Peers Who run Seaside Towns. Illus. G. A. Wade. 
Caravan Holidays. Illus. Clive Holland. 
My Adventures in the Balkans. Illus. Concl. R. Caton Woodville. 


McClure’s Magazine.—1o0, a STREET, STKAND. 10 CIS. 
uly. 
The Story of Life-Insurance. Contd. Illus. Burton J. Hendrick. 
The Morals of Mammon. John M. Palmer. 
The San Francisco Earthquake. Henry A. Lafler. 
Dr. Cahill’s Dynamophone. Illus. Ray S. Baker. 
Reminiscences of a Long Lif:. Contd. Illus, Carl Schurz. 
The Career of Carl Schurz. With Portrait. 
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Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 6d. August. 
Some Thoughts on Our Present Discontents. 
The Charm of the Lower Thames. John Barnett. 
The Serjeant-at-Arms. Michael Macdonagh. 
In the Footprints of Camoens. 
The Perversity of Golf-balls. 
Chinese Labour. I. Dobbie. 
Monist.—Kecan Paut. 2s. 6d. July. 
Origin of the Mariners’ Compass in China. F. Hi.th. 
Prof. Mach’s Philosophy. Dr. Paul Carus. 
The Fundamental Concept of the Primitive Philosophy. A. O. Lovejoy. 
The Bible, the Persian Inscriptions, and the Avesta. L. H. Mills. 
Magic Cubes. W.S. Andrews. 
Monthly Review.—Mourray. 2s. 6d. August. 
Recollections of a Board School Teacher. 
After Capitalism. Ernest E. Williams. 
The Coming of the Turbine. Hugh W. Strong. 
The Age of Pretence. Basil Tozer. 
A Moorland Sanctuary. Alfred W. Rees. 
Charles James Fox. “Lewis Melville. 
The Poetry of Nora Chesson. §, Gertrude Ford 
The Folk-Lore of Paris. R. B. Douglas. 
The Convent’s Narrow Room. Katharine Tynan. 
Homeric Knowledge of the High North. ‘ Karl Blind. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Temrte House, Temrce Avenve. 6d. July. 
The Tercentenary of Rembrandt. Illus. Royal Cortissoz. 
Speaker Cannon. With Portrait. A. D. Albert, Jun. 
usicians and Their Earnings. W. J. Henderson. 
year of Steel and Iron in America. Contd. Hlus. H. N. 
‘asson. 


Margaret Anglin. With Portrait. M. White, Jun. 


Musical Times.—Novetto. 4d. August. 
The Rev. F. W. Galpin’s Collection of Musical Instruments. Illus. Dotted 
Crotchet. 
Thomas Biitton. With Portrait. F. G. Edwards. 


National Review.—23, Ryper Street. as. 6d. August. 

Episodes of the Month. 
A Plea for Maintaining Our Battleship Programme. Arthur Lee. 
A Visit to the Chicago Stock-Yards. Adolphe Smith. 
The Organisers of Disaster. Old Parliamentary Hand. 
Prussia and Germany in the Nineteenth Century. Prof. Meincke. 
Alfred Austin and Lord Tennyson on Life. - H. Mallock. 
Opsonic Treatmertt and Tuberculosis. E. W. Morris. 
Salmon Rivers and Trout Streams. W. Earl Hodgson. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
The Ups and Downs of Picture Prices. W. Roberts. 
The Gaelic League and Its Operations. _ Vigil. 
The Art of Investment. R. M. Horne Payne. 
Greater Britain and India. * 
Nautical Magazine.—s2, Darniey Street, GLascow. 1s. August. 
‘Types of Cargo Vessels. 
Apportionment of Salvage. 

odern Merchantmen ; Their Design and Construction. 
The Dearth of Boy Sailors. 


New England Magazine.—8, Dix Piace, Boston. 25 cts. July. 

The Summer Life of the Diplomats in Washington. With Portraits. 
W. Fawcett. 

The Massachusetts Bench and Bar. With Portraits. S. ©. Sherman and 
W. F. Hutchins. 

The Life Insurance Frauds; the Despotism of Combined Millions. 
J. W. Ryckman. ® 

Modern Problem of Immigration. W. S. Alcott. 

Old Lyme ; an American Barbizon. Illus. Grace L. Slocum. 

New England Energy Abroad. Illus, Mary Stoyell Stimpson. 

Boston and the Woman’s Club. Inez J. Gardner. 

AChronicle of Boston Clubs. Julia Ward Howe. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. August. 
The Labourers Bill. Nicolas J. Synnott. 
Democracy as a Discipline. Frederick Ryan. 
The Book of Rights. John MacNeile. 
Animal Pets in Literature. Mary Hayden. 
Western Folk-Tales. Conor Maguire. 


New Shakespeareana.—SuakesrEAreE Fress, Westrietp, N.J. 
75 cts. July. 
Did Shakespeare’s Widow marry Richard James? J. F. Reilly. 
Who was Hamlet’s Friend, the King’s Jester, Yorick? H. Pemberton, 
un. 


Nineteenth Century and After.—Srorriswoopve. as. 6d. 
August. 
The Report on Ecclesiastical Discipline. _Symposiuin. 
The Political Powers of Labour. . H. Mallock. 
The Kaiser’s Dreams of Sea Power. A. S, Hurd. 
‘The Cry of ** Wolf.” Andrew Carnegie. : 
Malaise of the Money Market. J. W. Cross. 
The Problem of Home Life in South Africa, E. P. Ratabone, 
Indix and the New Parliament. Ameer Ali. 
Weather and the Trout, W. Earl Hodgson. 
The Sacred Fire of Israel. F. H. Balkwill. 


a 





OF REVIEWS. 


Reminiscences of the Illustre Théatre. David H. Wilson. 

Agricultural Education in the United States. i C. Medd. 

The Paris National cia of 1848. Karl Blind. 

The Australian Corroboree. E. Vance Palmer. 

The Limits of Fire Insurance. F. Harcourt Lindsay. 

A Veteran’s View of the Education Controversy. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, 


: North American Review.—HeEinemann. 2s. 6d. July. 


Henrik Ibsen. W. D. Howells. 
Reasons for Continued Chinese Exclusion. George C. Perkins, 
The Impending Conflict. Hannis Taylor. 
Property Rights of Moslem Women. G. S. Batcheller. 
‘The Independent Press. uel Bowles. 
New Light on the Mecklenburg Declaration. H. Addington Bruce. 
College Students as Thinkers. Charles F, Thwing. 
American Divorce Law. Wilbur Larremore. 
Renaissance of the Alchemists, asa H. Coates. 
Rembrandt: Interpreter of the Twentieth Century. Dr. W. E. Griffis. 
Lawyers and the Trusts. Frank G. Cook. 
Outdoor Books. Louise C. Willcox. 
Social Ideals. Contd. Charles Waldstein. 
Occult Review.—164, ALDERSGATE StrEET. 6d. August. 
Recent Researches in France. H. A. Dallas. 
The Magic of Numbers. Contd. E, T. Bennett. 


William Blake. Contd. E. J. Ellis. 
Leaves from the Note-Book of a Psychical Enquirer. Contd. A, Goodrich- 


Freer. 
The Ethics of Hypnotism. Nora Alexander. 
Open Court,—Kecan Pau. 6d. July. 
The Psychology of a Sick Man. C. Caverno. 
Great San Francisco Earthquake. IJllus.. E. L, Larkin. 
The Cohesive Power of Ignorance. Frank Crane. 
Agnosticism in the Pulpit. Dr, Paul Carus. 
he Dog’s Boilers and Their Fuel. Illus. Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 
Prof. Haeckel as an Artist. Illus. Dr. Paul Carus. 
Zoroastrian Religion and the Bible. 
A Japanese Writer’s History of His Theology. E. W. Clement. 


Optimist.—Srocx. 6d. 2 July z5. 
The Philosophy of the Gospels. J. E. Barton. 
The Christian and Reform. Canon E, L. Hicks. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—14, Newton Srreet, Hotsorn. 6d. August. 
The Art of Bowling. Illus. B. J. ‘I’. Bosanquet. 
Up the Jungfrau by Rail; a Tunnel to the Clouds. Illus. H.G. Archer. 
The Cost of Yachts and Yachting. Illus. Clive Holland. 
Some Marvels in Insects’ Eggs. Illus. J. J. Ward. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearsox. 6d. August. 
Some Great Military Artists.- Illus. Katherine Chaldes. 
Humours and Dangers of Yachting. Illus. Fox Russell. 
G. D. Armour. Illus. Gordon Me sy. 
A Hindoo Temple Dance. Illus. M. Dinorben Griffith. 
The Life and Death of a Polar Bear. C. G. D. Roberts. 
The Steam Turbine. Illus. C. H. Jones. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. July. 
Some Contributions of Psychology to the Conception ‘of Justice. Prof. 


J. H. Tufts. 
The Place of Psychology in the Classification of the Sciences. Prof. A. E. 


Taylor. 
The Idealism of Malebranche. Prof. Grace N. Dolson. 
Some_ Difficulties with the Epistemology of Pragmatism. and Radical Em- 
Piricism. Prof. J. E. Russell. 
Poet-Lore.—194, Boytston Street, Boston. 1dol. July. 
Great Poets or Great Poems. W. H. Carruth. 
Giordano Bruno. Martha P. Conant. 
W. B. Yeats in the Making. bo og arrears 
Evolution of Religion as Suegssted in Browning’s Poems. E. L. Hellings. 
Avellaneda’s ‘‘ Baltasar” in Havana. Frederic M. Noa. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. August. 
Have We failed in Egypt? S. H. Swinny. 
Humane Science. H Gordon Jones, 
Social Strife in England. Frederic Harrison. 
Dr. Bridges. Symposium. 


Practical Teacher.—NeEtson. 6d. August. 
Primary Education in Spain. 
The French Elementary Teacher. B. Dumville. 


Princeton Theological Review.—MacCatia, PHILADELPHIA 
80 cts. July. 
Christian Faith and the Truthfulness. Gurhardus Vos. 
Broad Churchism and the Christian Life. . B. Greene, J.in. 
i Marrow of Modern Divinity” and the Marrow Controversy. D. 
eaton. 

The Development of Scottish Theology. James Lindsay. 
Schwenckfeld’s Participation in the Eucharistic Contrcversy of the Sixteenth 

Gentury. F. W. Lcetscher. 

Psychological Review.—3, Star Yarp, CAREY STREET. 50 cts. 
uly. 

The Psychology of Interest. F. Arnold. 
Are there Hypnotic Hallucinations? B. Sidis. 


A Study of Certain Relations of Accommodation and Convergence to the 
Judgment of the Third Dimension. H. Carr and J. B. Allen. 
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Quarterly Review.—Joun Murray. 6s. July. 

England in the Mediterranean, 
The Cry of the Children. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Legend of Arthur, W. Lewis Jones. 
The Origins of the Irish Race. Robert Dunlop. 
Northumberland. 
Modern British Art and the Nation. 
The First Year of the Boer War 
jo ohn Knox and the Scottish Reformation. Rait. 

he Origin and Historical Basis of the Oafont omnahk: 
The Literature of Egotism. 
The Government of the English Church. 
The General Election in France. 
The Government, the Session, and the Education Bill. 


Quiver.—CasseLt. 6d. August. 
The Life Story of Dr. J. R. Miller. Illus. G. T. B. Davis. 
India’s Wonders. Illus. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
Quarrier’s Homes, Illus. D. W. Mackeith. 
Lifting the Fallen. Lady Henry Somerset. 
The Guild of the Brave Poor Things. - Illus. Hugh B. Philpott. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. August. 
ie Joneice of the London and North-Western Railway. _ Illus. 


. A. Sekon. 
The Diamond Jubilee of the London and North-Western Railway. Illus. 


Reliquary.—Bemrose. 2s. 6d. July. 
Pure Norman. Illus. J.C. Wall. 
Lastingham Relics. Illus. J.C. Wall. 
Christian Carthage. Illus. Sophia Beale. 
Lights of Other Days. Illus. F. R. Coles. 
Sprott’s Illustrated Chronicle. Illus. W. H. Legge. 


Review of Reviews (America),—13, Astor Place, New York. 
25 cts. August. 
Oregon as a Political Experiment Station. J. Schafer. 
The United States of Brazil ; the Great Republic of the Tropics. 
Aladyin; Russia’s First Walking Delegate. K. Durland. 
The Railroads and the Rate Question. P. S. Fiske. 
Rio Janeiro ; Scene of the Pan-American ma Illus. J. Barrett. 
Opening of Shoshore Reservation. Illus. - H. Darton. 
Tax-Free Alcohol. Dr. Charles Baskerville 
William T. Hayris. James N. Canfield. 


Review of Reviews.—Metsourne. 6d. July. 
Richard J. Seddon. With Portrait. 
The Gambling Demon in Australia. _ Illus. 
Anti-Socialists on Socialists. With Maps. 
Interviews : 
Prof. Ishikawa. With Portrait. 
Prof. Vasilyeo. With Portrait. 
The Anglo-German £ntente. Dr. Henry Lunn. 
The Value of Impatience in Politics: A Woman’s Righter. 
The Russian Parliament. One of Its Members. 
What about the House of Lords? Mend or End? 
John Bull as International Host. W. T. Stead. 
Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. August. 
Dog Stories. Illus. R. de Cordova. 
A Day in the Life of a Keeper at the Zoo. Illus. A. E. Johnson. 
Camping-out ina Tramcar. Illus. Clive Holland. 
The First Sikh War. Illus. Walter Wood and J. Howton. 


Saint George.—Gerorce ALLEN. 1s. July. 


‘A London Boy’s Saturday. T. E. Harvey. 


The Use of Colour by Certain English Poets. Maude Royden. 
Our Ancient Monuments. Prof. Baldwin Brown. 
Gothic Architecture in England. J. B. S. Holborn. 

St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. rs. August. 
The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln. Contd. H. Nicolay. 


Science Progress.—Murray. 5s. July. 

A Science of Commerce and Some Prolegomena. W. J. Ashley. 

Chlorcform a Poison. Illus, Dr. J. Collingwood. 

Physical Geography as an Educational Subject. J. E. Marr. 

On the Occurrence of Prussic Acid and Its Derivatives in Plants. T. A. 
Henry. 

The Solvent Action of Roots upon the Soil Particles. A. D. Hall. 

The Distribution of Injurious Insects by Artificial Means. Illus. F. U. 
Theobald. 

The Blood-Platelets. G. A. Buckmaster. 

Recent Progress in Chemical and Structural Crystallography. A. E. Il. 
Tutton, 

Geological Plans of Some Australian Mining-Fields. Illus. J. W. Gregory. 

Cor ok and Their Propagation. T. Johnson. 

Nehemiah Grew and the Study of Plant ‘ee: 4 nes Robertson. 

The Utilisation of Proteids in the Animal. F. G. Hor ins. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epwarp Sranrorp. 1s. 6d. 
uty 15. 

From Mombasa to Khartum. Sir Charles Eliot. 

Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. Contd. Sir 
pam Murray and Laurence Pullar. 

Malta. Ralph Richardson. 

The Arex of Unknown Antarctic Regions compared with Australia, Un- 
known Arctic Kegions, and Pritish Isles. - With Map. W. 5S. Bruce. 
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Scottish Historical Review.—MacLenose. 2s. 6d. July. 

The Connection betwe2n Scotland and Man. Arthur W. Moore. 

Cardinal Beaton and James V.’s Will. Andrew Lang. 

The “ Diary” of Sir Thomas Hops. James Colville. 

The Early History of the Scots Darien Company. Hiram Bingham. 

‘The Pentland Rising and the Buttle of Rullion Green. Miss M. Sidgwick. 

The Reign of Edward II. as recurded in the “ Scalacronica ” of Sir ‘humas 
Gray. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

The Ruthven of Freeland Barony and Mr. J. H. Round. J. H. Stevenson. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Heinemann. 1s. August. 
The Mountain Goat and the Camera. W. T. Hornaday and J. M. Thillips- 
In Foreign Streets. Illus, Royal Cortissoz 
Eastman Johnson. Symposium. 


South African Magazine.—Cuas. H. Crane, PartiaAMenT Srre rT, 
Care Town. 25s. perann. July. 

Rembrandt van Rijn. Illus. Edward Roworth. 

Howard’s Greens in South Africa. Epsilon. 

Henrik Ibsen. C. W. Pearsall. 

A Prayer Meeting in the Karrgo. Helen Blackmore. 

Real Fovuts in Fiction. Illus. Concl. Chas. H. Crane. 

The Old Ox-Waggon. Lilian Orpen. 

The Mashugulumbi. Illus. C. R. Brokenhart. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Aug st. 
My Best Picture. Symposium by Belgian Painters. Il!us. Ad ian 
Margaux. 
Curiosities of a Razor-Edge. Illus. Walter Rosenhain. 
Bishop Ingram. With Portraits. 
Living Figures. Illus. A. T. Dolling. 
The Games of Criminals. Illus. T.C. Bridges. 
Scenes of Famous Songs. Illus. Gertrud: Bacon, 


Sunday at Home,—4, Bouverm Street. 6d. August. 


The Ancient City of Canterbury. Illus 
Papal Portraits from the Papal Medals. Illus. Rev. C. S. Isaacson. 
A Fourney in Siam. Illus. C. Collingwood. 


Salonica ; the Metropolis of Macedonia. illus. F. Moore. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. August. 
The Fairy-Scenes of Britain. Illus. York Hopewell. 
The Countess of Aberdeen’s Work for Women, Illus. Alex. Gimmie. 
Religious History in Pictures. Contd. Illus. Paul Preston. 
Clever Plants and Prudent Flowers. Illus. Percy Collins. 


Temple Bar.—Macmitian. 6d. August. 

George Bernard Shaw. Cecil Chesterton. 
Homesteading in the Canadian West. Stray Englishman. 
The Cat and the Human. C. A. Barnicoat. 

Theosophical Review.—161, New Bonp Street. 1s. August. 
The Rosy Cross in agg? A Russian. 
The Gnosis of the Mind. R. S. Mead. 
The Spiritual Life. P. J. Stiniveca Iyengar. 
Concerning the Pleroma. an, _ J. Redwood Anderson. 
The Path of the Comet. F. 
The True Inwardness of Bada Concl. Charlotte E. Woods. 
Village Witchcraft. Margaret Hourston. 
A Note on Ben Jonson’s Masques. Richard Maguire. 


Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. August. 
Missions by the Sea; Talk with Bishop Knox. Illus. F. E. Hamer. 
How We built Our Cathedral at Likoma. Illus. Bishop of L:koma. 
Abbeville. Illus. Donald Maxwell. 
Cacti; the Strangest Plants in the World. Illus. S. Leonard Bastin. 
The Charm of Galilee. Contd. Prof. Kni ght 
St. Augustine. Illus. Dr. E. Hermitage Day. 
Icelandic Riddles, Sports and Games. Contd. Mrs. Disney Leith. 


United Service Magazine.—23, Cocxseur Srreer. 2s. August. 
England’s Naval Supremacy. Captain, R.N. 
With the “‘ Mosquito” Fleet in War. A. Graham-Simpson. 
The Naval Spirit Ration. Wardroom. 
The Prestige of the British Army in Danger from Defects in Training, 
Col. A. Keene. 
Doet It pay to serve One’s Country ? 
The Hundred Years’ War. Contd. F. J. Snell. 
The Curse of Cees Acorn. 
The Call to Arms in 180 
Belgium’s Neutrality. Riajor H. Bannermann-Phillips. 
The Campaigns of Napoleon. With Map. ‘T. Milier Maguire. 
How to induce a Better Class of Man to enter the Army. Procyon. 
A West African Expedition. Lieut. C. E. Vickery. 


Westminster Review.—Martscrovcu. 2s. 6d. Auzust. 
The Powers Preservative of Peace. Herman Scheffauer 
The Coming Hague Conference. Harry Hodgson. 
Education and Ethics. Arnold Smith. 
Franz J. Gale and the Science of Phrenology. Dr. John Knctt. 
Russia and the United Kingdom. Ignota. 
Life and Consciousness. Dr. James Baugh. 
‘The Waning Prestige of Germany. Concl. 
National Defence. Contd, F. Treffry. 
The Dangers of Meat-Eating. Dr. Joulah Ok — 
The Literary Pecsition of Oscar Wilde. W. M. Leadman. 
Henry K. White. J. Hudson. 
The Progress of Legal Protection to Animals. G. P. Gordon. 
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Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Augus 
The Tomb of Confucius ; the Mecca of China. Illus. . R. F. “Fotiaston. 
A Koryak Custom ; the Festival of the Whale Guest. Illus. D. A. Willey. 
Witches and Witchcraft in Brittany. Illus. F. Lees. 
er = Orkney and Shetland; In the Swirl of the Shetland. Illus. 
ent. 
St. Pierre-Miquelon ; the Smugglers’ Paradise. Illus. P. T. McGrath. 
Untrodden Paths in British Est Africa. Illus, Contd. Captain D.ckinson. 
A Doctor in the Australian Bush. Illus. Dr, E, Yeates. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warn, Lock. 6d. August. 
The Art of Mr. Marcus Stone. Illus. R. C. Trafford, 
Chronicles in Cartoon. Sthya Jee B. Fletcher Robinsoa. 
Sailing Day. Illus. B. J. H 
Hats and Their empeanes. 7ffius. H. J. Holmes. 
‘The Kaiser. Illus. 


Woman at Home.—Honver. 6d. August. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in His Scottish Home. Tilus. 
Mrs. Emily Barnard and Her Miniatures, Illus. 
Dr, Emil Reich. Illus. Helen Caxton. 
The Story of the Empress Eugénie. Contds Illus. Jane T. Stod !art. 


World To-day.—156, FirrH Avenue, New York. 15 cts. July. 
The Russian Duma. _Ilius. 

Jamestown and Its Tercentennial of 1927. Illus. Plummer F, Jones. 
Mayors of the People. Symposium. 

The New Detroit. Illus. ugo Erichsen. 

The University President. [!lus. Shailer Mathews. 

The Panama Railroad. I!'"s._ Lindow Bates, Jun. 

Summer Outing Camps. auus, Anni: E. S. Beard. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift. ie “aan 43, Bertin, W. 2 Mks. 
u 


y 
Schleiermacher, 1806-8, and the Present. J. Smend. 
serman Kast Africa. Dr. Joachim Graf von Pfeil. 

The Art of Speaking. G. Manz. 
Greater France in Africa. Concl. Lieut.-Capt. von Rheinbaben. 
Reform cf Criminal Law. Dr. Matthaei. 
Russia. C. von Zepelin. 

Deutsche Bevee.--Decreche oh. ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 

6 r qr u 
Fiirst Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe- Schillingsfarst at Paris. F, Curtius. 
Autocracy and Constitutional Law. Prof. L. voa Savigny. 
‘The Journals of Kar! Friedrich Freiherr von ‘Riibeck, 1830-r. 
Space-Perception with the Aid of the Organ of Hearing. K. Hirthle. 
Leo XIII. and Pius X._Fiirst B. Odescalchi. 
Gustav Freytag on the Prussian State-Prizs. Ilka Horovitz-Barnay. 
Germany and Ries Policy. 
bead te” eo I. and the Crown Prince Frederick on the Church. 
ppo 

Citizen Service in the Middle Ages and the Development of the State. Dr. 

von Schulte. 
Conversation with the Japanese Minister Makino. S. Miinz. 
‘The German Cable-Ships. Dr. R. Hennig. 
Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Pagre, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. July. 
Duke Karl August of Saxe-Weimar and ‘Crown Prince Cnarles John ot 

, eae in the Campaign in the Netherlands, 1814. Lieut.-Gen. A. von 

an 
‘Tuscany before the Renaissance. Dr. F. Schneider. 
EK. T. A. Hoffmann. G. Ellinger. 
Knowledge and Belief in Natural Research. W. Lob. 
Rudolf Koller and Bécklin. A. Frey. 
Konservative Monatsschrift.—Remar Hossinc, Bertin.’ 
3 Mks. perqr. July. 

Miracles and Natural Sélecne. Dr. Karl Beth. 
Electoral Reform. F. von Pilis. 
Heinrich Steinhausen. Prof. Roth. 
Hans Thoma. R. Freiherr von Lichtenberg. 

‘The Jews in Jerusalem. Concl. Rector Eberhard. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. July. 
The Dresden Exhibition of Applied Art. Contd. Illus. Paul Schumann. 
Nord und Siid.—Sresennurenerstr. 11, Brestau. 2 Mks, July. 

The Baltic Provinces. F. von Wrangell. 

Gustaf af Geijerstam. With Portrait. K. W. Goldschmidt. 

The Siege of Paris. K. von Einsiedel. 

‘The Century of German Art. R. Klei 

— Development of the Middle and Small States of the German 
mpire 

Sesion ¢ on the Heidelberg Heresy Cases, 1570-2. F. Thudichum. 

The Legend of the White Lady. Dr. Thomas Stettner. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de Géographie.—s, Rue pe Mézitres, Paris. 4 firs. July. 
Cocoa. A, Chevalier. 

Battany. Contd. Illus, E. de Martonne, 

Lhe People of India. With Maps. P. V. de La Blache. 


Association aig seid DE L’ABBAYE, Paris, 1 fr. 75¢. 
Ie Play. G. de Pascal. 
The Sunday Rest. G. Maze-Sencier. 
Women and the Family. C. Poisson. 





OF REVIEWS. 


In S-arch of a New Arctic Continent. 
Patterson. 

Americans of the Future. D. T. Plerc:. 

Tne State Dis vensary of South Carolina. Freeman Tilden. 

‘The First Modern Comedy. H. C. Chatfizid-laylor. 

Saskia and Rembrandt. W. E. Gziffis. 


World’s Work and Play.—Heinemann. 1s. August. 
The Fishguard-Rosslare Route to Ireland. Illus. H. G, Azche-. 
Mining Diamonds in South Africa. James S, Hamilton. 
Is the Turbine doing badly ? Robert Cromie. 
The Return of the British Marble Industry. Illus. B. B. Chapman. 
‘rhe Future of the British Navy. Fred T. Jane. 
Mr. Bryan and the Presidency. George Turnbull. 
What becomes of Horses’ Hair? Illus. John M .ckie. 
The New Peat Fuel. Illus. Frederick A. Talbot. 
The Uses of Heather. Illus. ' 
Money in Mushrooms. Illus. Home Counties. 
Fakes in the Market. Illus. Percy Collins. 
The Dog in Harness. Illus. J. E. Whitby. 


Young Man.—4, Luypcare Circus. 3d. August. 

C. T. Studd, ‘Celeketer and Missionary. Lilus. 
Britain’s Billions. H. Mudie Draper. 
Where to spend One’s Holiday. Illus. 
Young Men in the Gorgeous East. Budgett Meakin. 

Young Woman.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. August. 
The Dunmow Fiitch. Illus. 
The Joys of Alpine Climbing. Illus. 
Position of Women in Industry. Miss B. L. Hutchins. 


MAGAZINES. 


Preussische dobateeher.~-Gtono Sticke, Bertin. 2 Mks 50 Pf. 
u 


Frederick the Great on German Literature. Dr. F. Frensdorff. 

The Origin of Speech. Prof. Karl Hiemer. 

Modern Social Developments. Dr. A. Giinther. 

Military Reminiscences of a German-Hungarian (Anton Freiherr von 
Mollinary). Dr. E. Daniels. 

America and German Social Democracy. Dr. W. M. Schultz. 


Sozialistische Monatshefte.—Lirzowsrr. 105, BERLIN. 50 Pf. July. 
Elections in Upper Silesia. J. Bruhns. 

‘the First Duty of Russian Social Democracy. A. Nedow. 

Class-Struggles. E. Bernstein. 

German and English Parliamentarism, Dr. H. Lindemann. 


Stimmen aus Rarin-Lanw- —HERDER, FrReiBURG, BADEN. 10 Mks. 
f. perann. July. 

Poetry of the Priesthood in ate Middle Ages. C. Blume. 

Culture of the Understanding. M. Meschler. 

Peter Rosegger’s Life of Jesus. O. Zimmermann. 


Velhagen und Kiasing’s enntebeRe.—Taveusienere. 78, Bertin. 
Mk. 50 Pf. July. 

Alexander Borissow and Fe North Pole. Illus. 

The Significance of Naval Supremacy for the Policy of Napoleon. M. 


Lenz. 
On Pain and the Relief of Pain. Prof. E. Graser. 
The Spreewald. Illus. J. Hoffner. 
Italian Royal Castles. Illus. W. Horstel. 
Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Grorc WesTERMANN, BRAUNSCHWEIG, 

1 Mk. 40 Pf. July. 

Arthur Lewin-Funcke. Illus. O. Anwand. 
Vittoria Colonna. Illus. Helene Simon. 
Germans Abroad. W. Dibelius. 
The South Pole. Illus. F. Regel. 
Modern Theology. Hans Tribukait. 

Naturalism in Modern English Painting. I.lus. Jarno Jessen. 
Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Letpzic. 26 Mks. 
perann. July. 

The Theodoric Tomb at Ravenna. Illus. J. Durm. : 

Paintings of the Fifteenth Century in Florentine Churches and Galleries. 
Illus. O. Wulff. 

Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—BxreitKorr 

UND HAERTEL. 10 Mks. pecann. July, 

Victor Lederer on Polyphony. F. Ludw 

Corneille and the French Opera, J. G. Prod’ homme. 

Forkel’s “‘ God Save the King.” D. F. Tovey. 


MAGAZINES. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacnerre. 29s. per ann. July. 
Bodmer and the Zurich School. G. de Reynold. 
Democracy and Life. Concl. V. Rossel. 
Bruges and Flanders. Concl. J. J. Dupro:x. 
The Negroes of Africa. P. Berthoud, 
The Ithaca of Homer, Dr. J. Keser. 
The Russo-Japa:.es? War. Contd. Coramandant E, Mayer. 


With Map and Illus. C. R. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Correspondant.—31, Rue Samet QUEL ACEM, Paris. 2 firs. soc. 
uly ro. 
Napoleon III. and Niel. E. Ollivier. 
Democracy and Equality. Concl. G. d: Lamarzelle. 
Fra Angelico. P. Thureau-Dangin. 
President Castro and France and Venezuela. Marquis dz Barral-Montferrat. 
‘The Literary Salons of Paris in the Nineteenth Century. Contd. V. Du 


Bled. 
The Literary Profession. Paul Acker. 
July 25. 
French Artillery. * * * 
The Sunday Rest. N. Lallié. 
The Art of Writing Verse. E. Faguet. 


The “‘ Government of Number” in Financial Matters. J. Pousquiéres. 
Charles Nodier. M. Salomon. 


‘Fol et Vie.—43, Rue ve Litre, Pann. soc. July x 
Tavani, a Maori Chief, and His Conversion. Brunel, 
France and Education in Madagascar. i rt 
Mgr. Bonomelli. E. Giampiccoli. 
July 15. 
Ian Maclaren. J. de Vismes. 
How to fight Freethought. J. Breitenstein. 


Grande Revue.—o, Rue Breve, Paris. rt > + B56. July «. 
The New Chamber and the Triple Entente. X.X 
Napoleon and Revision, J. Bregeault. 
Brittany ; Symp: osium. 
The Republican Block in Spain. Contd. J. de Buloix. 
French Society in 1814. G. Stenger 
uly 15. 
Separation of Church and State. Cunisset Carnot. 
Napoleon and Revision. Concl. J. Bregeault. 
Spain. Contd. J. de Buloix. 
A Musical Salon. M. Douél. 
Brittany ; Symposium. Contd. 
Journal des Economistes,—103, Boutevarp Saint Germain, 
Panis. 3/fts. soc. July. 
Future Collectivism and Present Socialism. Yves Guyot. 
The Mont de Piété of Paris. E. Letourneur. 


Mercure de France.—26, Rue pe Conpé, Paris. 1 fr. 25¢. July r. 
The L’rinciple of Authority. Paul Louis. 

Carlyle and Froude. Concl. Emile Masson. 

Stendhal. R. Canudo, 


July 15. 
Unpublisk:d Letters by Alfred Fattet. L. Séché. 
Eduard von Hartinann. S. Rzewuski. 
The Agrarian Question in Russia. A. van Gennep. 


Mercure Musica’e,—2, Rue ve Lovvors, Paris. 75c. July r. 
J. S. Bach as Organist. André Pirro, 
Church Music in the Thirteenth Century. Contd. P. Aubry. 


July 1s. 
Schumann and Camille Mauclair. H. Gauthier Villars. 
Church Music in the Thirteenth Century. Concl. P. Aubry. 
Bach and Beethoven, Concl. E. Marchand. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuetre. 55 frs. per ann. July r. 
Alesia Izernore, A. Bérard. 
Henrik Ibsen. Jean Bayet. 
The Origin of Comic Opera. H. Chervet. 
The Triple Alliance. Raqueni. 
The Franco-Chinese Treaty, 1844. Dr. Gestin. 
Brigandage under the Revolution, E. Gachot. 


July 15. 
The Suppression of the Sub-Prefects. Sub-Prefect. 
Albert Sorel. G. Ferriéres. 
The Poetic Reaction in Contemporary Painting. H. Chervet. 
Optics at the Theatre. A. Lacour. 
The Feanco-Chinese Treaty, 1344. Contd. Dr. Gestin. 
Alexandre Dumas fi/s. S. Rz:wuski. 


Questions Diplomatiqn ues et Coloniales.—s9, Rue CASSETTE, 


ARIS. 75¢. July. 
Morocco. R. de Caix. 
Railways in West Africa. L. Jacob 
The Anglo-Norman Archipelago. F. A. Du Boulley. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1fr. July. 
Ls Play. E. Rostand and Others. 


La Revue.—12, Avenue ve L’Opéra, Paris. rfr. July ¢. 

The Future of North Africa. O. Reclus. 

Henrik Ibsen, Nicolas Ségur. 

French and Belgians. Emile Faguet. 

Balzac and the Peytel Case. ©. Pilon. 

Ro:nanesco Trilussa the Fabulist. J. Dornis. 

New Caledonia. H. Pozzi-Escot. 

Electricity in Agriculture. E. Guarini. 

Spanish Poets of the Twentieth Br Em.lia Pardo-Bazan. 
uly x 

France and Russia; After the Loan. A Friend of the Alliance. 

Distorting the French Language. P. Stapfer. 

The Romance of Ancient Egypt. E. Revillout. 

Risks in Wine-Growing. G. Bonnier. 

‘The Messianic Idea in 5 Poetry. E. Schuré. 

Radio-Therapeutics. . Martial and Dr. J. Héricourt. 

New Caledonia. Conah,. i Pozzi-E. cot. 

Sisovath, King of Cambodia. J. Aja'bert. 


CURRENT . PERIODICALS. 223 


Revue Chrétienne.—383, ae Araco, Paris. 10 frs. per ana. 
uly. 

The Hidden God. E. Stapfer. 

More Sincerity. E. Wust. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerre. 62 frs. perane. July :. 
Tae pone of Burgundy and the Savoyard Alliance. Comte d’ Hausson- 
ville 
Landscape-Painters and Studies from Nature. E. Michel. 
Machiavelli. Contd. C. Senvist. 
The Anglo-Turkish Conflict. R. Pinon. 
‘Thomas Hardy. F. Roz. 
The Vocal Statue of Memnon. P. Hippolyte-Boussac. 
uly 15. 
Letters of Benjamin Constant to eenes de Barante. 
‘The Last Years of the “ Emigration.” E. Daudet. 
Coal from the Naval Point of View. Commandant Davin. 
Popular Literature: Northern Europe. E. Blanc. 
Rich Men. Contd. Vicomte G. d’Avenel, 
Letters from Pondichery. Contd. M. Maindron. 
Albert Sorel. R. Doumic. 
Buck Whaley. F. de Wyzewa. 


Revue Economique Internationale.—103, Bovtevarp Sr. Gar- 
MAIN, Paris. 5frs. July. 
Power-Transmission and ep Centres. C. Duterme. 
The Forests of France. M. 
Child-Labour in the United States. C. H. Swan. 
rey Fallon of the Native Mussulmans in the French Colonies. 
. Fallot 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Ruz pe ta 
Victoire, Paris. 2 frs. uly 

Where to concentrate the French Squadrons? C. Cilvanet. 

San Francisco. E. Chanel. 


Revue Générale,—21, Rue be ca Limite, Brvussets. 1 fr. s0c. July. 
Madame Récamier. C. Woest:=. 

French Doctors. Concl. V. Du Bled. 
The Belgian Humanists of the Renaissance. 
Jersey. E. Anne de Molina. 

F gazzaro’s “‘ The Saint.”” G. Guillot. 
The Literary Industry in France To-day. H. d’Almeras. 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.—;, Rve pz Miziires, 
Paris. 3frs. July. 

rasan of Free Will. Sully Prudhoame. 

Guyau’s Doctrine of Life. A. Fouillée. 

The Distribution of Wealth. E. Halévy. 

Otto Effertz. C. Andler. 


Revue du Mond2 Catholique.—76, Rue pes Sarnts-Péres, Paris. 
1fr. 50c. July: 
Exegesis. Contd. Abbé Dessailly. 
Caro. Contd. Pére At. 
The Festival of the Purification. Pére Constant. 
Socialism. Contd. Abbé Patoux. 
China. Contd. Tong Ouén Hién. 
Women. Contd. J. Du Valdor. 
July rs. 
Germany. Contd. Mgr. J. Févre. 
Caro. Concl. Pére At. 
The Purification. Contd. Pére Constant. 
Socialism. Contd. Abbé Patoux. 
Women. Concl. J. Du Valdor. 
China. Contd. Tong Ouén Hién. 
The Pharisees. Abbé Barret. 


Revue de Paris.—Usxwin. 2frs. 50c. July t. 

The Battle of Marengo. Comte de Neipperg. 

Italian Literature. . Hauvette. 

The Inferior Race. M. A. Leblond. 

The Naval Arsenals. C. Ferrand. 

The Vaux Féte. U. V. Chatelain. 

The Tabah Incident. Victor Bérard. 

July 15. 


A. Roersch. 


Tuberculosis. Dr. E. Burnet. 

Félix Arvers. Léon Séché. 

La Rochelle and La Pallice, P. de Rousiers. 
Hérault de Séchelles. E. Dard. 

The Organisation of Travel. R. Fabens. 
Russians and Poles. K. Waliszewski. 


Revue de l’Université de Bruxelles.—115, Rve Farper, Brussets. 
1 fr. soc. July. 

Léo Errera. Paul Heger and Others. 

The French Colonial Question. H. Rolin. 

Alcohol as Food «nd Atcohol as Poison. Dr. H. Koettlitz. 

Railways in the United States. J. Tillier. 


Université Catholique.—25, Rue pu Prat, Lyon. 12 frs. per half- 
year. July. 

Place-Names of Religious ont in the Lyon District. A, Dev-ux. 

Pius VII. at Lyon. O. C. Reure. 

St. John at Ephesus. M. Lep:n. 

Paul Sabatizr. Abbé Delfour. 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civilté Cattolica.—Via Rirerra 246, Rome. 25 firs. per ann. July-7. 
‘The Progress of Evolution in the Catholic Church, 
St. Luke. 
. Women: New and Old. Contd, 
Lourdes and Rome. 
4 July 21. 
Catholic University Students. 
Anti-Clerical Prejudice in Italy. 
The ‘‘ Sancta Sanctorum ” and Its Treasures. 
The Moral Office of Benevolence. 
St. Luke. Contd. 


Nuova Antologia.—Corso yee I. 131, Rome: 46 firs. per ann. 

uly x. 

Truth and Action. Senator A. Fogazzaro. 

In the Southern States of America. Illus. E. Mayor des Planches, 

‘The Lantern of Diogenes. A. Panzini. ‘ 

Norwegian Novelists. N. Vidacovitch. 

Unpublished Letters of Mazzini and Kossuth. I. Boccazzi. 

Roman ee A. i. . 

St. Francis and His Legend. A. aie 5 
uly 16, 

The Secret of Art. A.’Chiappelli. 

From Rothenburg to Nuremburg. Illus. F. Pagani. 

Anti-Jesuit Libels of the Eighteenth Century. A. Gabrielli. 

Celebrated Singers of the Nineteenth Century. Contd. G. Monaidi. 

The Railway Problem in Erithrea: F. Schupfer. 

The Mohammedan Movement and Italy. X.X.X. 


Nuova Parola,—P1azza BorGHEseE 12, Rome. 15 frs. per ann, 
uly. 

The Returning Pilgrim. A. Comitian. 

Beethoven, C. Roggero. 

Paul Adam in America. U. Ortensi. 

* Ultima Linea Rerum”? F. Zingaropoli. 


THE DUTCH 


* Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac. 1s. 8d. July. 
Rembrandt. Illus. Dr. A. Bredius. 
The Excavations at Argos. Illus. 


Dr. C. W. Voelgraff. 
The Cycle in the Defence of Holland. Illus. G. Polvliet. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. July. 
Rembrandt. Jozef Israels. 
Rembrandt Finance. Jan Veth.’ 7 
Greek Beliefs, Old and New. Dr. D.C. Hesseling. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via Gino aren 46, FLORENCE. 30 firs. per 

ann. July 1. 
Alfonsina Orisini. Perta Felice. 
Esthetic Feminism.  P. Misciatelli. 
The Fourth Centenary of C. Columbus. 
The Motor Industry. Jack la Boliria, 
The End of the ‘‘ Cultura Sociale.” ‘ F. ‘T. Gallarati Scotti. 
The Congregation of the Index. wat 

uly 16, 


F. Crispolti. 


After Six Years. Ugo Pesci. 

Rembrandt. Mario Foresi. 

The Latest Phase of German Protestantism.. E. Vercesi. 
The Rosminian Ideas in ‘‘ I] Santo.” L, Oberziner. 
The Causes of Juvenile Depravity. F. Giordani. 
Woman Suffrage. ‘ Marianna S. de Frankenstein. 


Rivista d’Italia,—V1a pet —— 2or, Rome. 

uly. 

War against Malaria. G. B. Grassi. 3 

The International Institute of Agriculture. A. Graziani. 
Arthur Graf and His Recent Poems. E. Bertana. 

Anthropogenesis and Articulate Speech. G. de Stefano. 


Rivista per le Signorine.—ViA Pisacane 25, MiLan. 
Letters from San Francisco. Fanny V. Mussini. 
The Glories of Piedmont. Luisa G. Benso, 
The Milan Congress and Italian Women. 
Pascoli and Cena. Anita Beduschi. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. July. 
Decorative Art at the Milan Exhibition. Illus. V. Pica. 
Mrs. Humphry*Ward. U. Ortensi. 
S. Ariscola. Illus, A. J. Rusconi. 
Sculpture at the Chiossone Museum, Genoa. Illus. V, Pica. 
An Expedition to Chamounix. Illus. P. Valero. 


25 frs. per ann. 


July. 


MAGAZINES. 


Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 

Rembrandt in Leyden. Illus. Dr. W. Martin. 
The Struggle for the Duma. F.G. Kramp. 
Mozartiana. Dr. J. de Jong. 

fen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 64. 
ic School. J. B. Meerkerk. 
A. E. Thierens. 
Dr. J. Mar. Ruys. 


2s. 6d. July. 


Vra; July. 
A Plea for the Pub! 
The Staff of our Navy. 
Through the North-West Passage. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio vet EscortaL, Maprip. 
r 20 pesetas perann. No. 4. 
Interpretation of the Book of Genesis. A. R. de Prada. 
Public Opinion. Mauricio. 


‘ No. 5. 
Lyric Composers of Spain in the Eighteenth Century. L. V. Mufioz. 
Spanish-Portuguese Relics in Malta. A. M. Tonna-Barthet. 
The Belgian Government and_the May Elections. L. Conde. 


Espafia Moderna,—Cvesta pe Santo Dominco 16, Maprip. 
40 pesetas per.ann. July. 

The Secret of Life. M. de Unamuno, 

The Ruins of Medina Az-Zahra. R. Amador de los Rios. 

Diego Velazquez'and His Century. Carlos Justi. 

The Social Conditions reflected in ‘‘ Don Quixote.” A.M. Olmedilla. 
La Lectura.—CervanTEs 30, MapRip. 24 frs. perann. No. 67. 

National Fine Art Exhibition in 1906. R. Domenech. 

A Dictionary of Sociology. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 

Goya the Artist. Emilia Pardo Bazan. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN 


_ Dansk Tidskrift,—Corennacen. 12kr. per ann. July. 
Darwinism v. Christianity. Ed. Geismar. 
Bayreuth Festivals. Gustav Hetsch. 
Interparliamentarian Scandinavianism. Fredrik Bajer. 
After the Elections. L. Moltesen. 
Hegel and His Philosophy. Anton Thomsen. 

Nordisk Tidskrift.—Srockxuo.m. 10 kr. per ann. 
The Sensory Organs of Plants. Illus. C. A. M. Lindman. 


No. 4. 


Nuestro Tiempo.—Fvencarrat 131, MApRID. 24 frs. per ann. 
No. 78 


78. 
Higher Culture in Contemporary Spain. R. M. de Labra. 
Agricultural Co-operation in Holland and Switzerland. R. Moreno, 
No. 79. 
Spain of the Future. E. Marquina, 
Life and Writings of Dr. Rizal. W. E. Retana. 
Catalan Literature. A. Gonzalez-Blanco. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catte ve Pizarro 17, MApRID. 


2 pesetas. July 15. 

Toledo. Jose Subira. 

Collectivism. Manuel Gil Maestre. 

Alberto Magno. Edmundo Gonzalez-Blanco. 

Revista Portugueza.—Rvua Nova po AtMmapA, 74, LisBon. 
perann. No. 105. 

Lourenzo Marques during the South African War. Carlos R. Machado. 

Genealogical and Biographical Data concerning Some Fayal Families. 

A. Ferreira de Serpa. 
The Forest of Mayombe. A. A. 


15 fis. 


MAGAZINES. 


Intellectual Life and Culture in the Modern East. 

Eliel Vest’s ‘* Zachris Topelius.” J. A. Runstrém. 

Oppermann’s ‘‘ Art in Denmark under Frederick V. and Christian VII.” 
Francis Beckett. 


J. Ostrup. 


Nylaende.—Curistiania. Kr, 4.70 perann. July. 
Thorwald and Mally Lammers, With Portrait. Gerda Welhaven. 
Susan B. Anthony: Some Personal Reminiscences, Alexandra Gripenberg. 
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THINGS WE SEE ADVERTISED. 
(Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of ** New York Lise.”) 














( Dculegart. 


The German Fleet Dragon. 


“ The more he is given, the more he wants. In the end he will eat up 
The Same Old Road. ourselves.” 
The road to Russian Liberty is paved with good resolutions. [German Ministers are here shown feeding the dragon with sacks of money 


labelled “ cigarette tax,” “‘ property tax,”’ “‘ automobile tax,” etc.] 














x . MISCELLANEOUS CARTOONS. 
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The Coronation of King Haakon. 


Tue Kaiser: “ If you look through a nifying glass 
there really appears to be cvanstiiing.* 








Press) e [New York, 
Absence Makes the Heart Grow Fonder. 


(Mr. Bryan is on a visit to England.) 




























The Regicides of Servia. 
“ King Peter has pensioned us—now let us see about pensioning Peter.” 
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Minneapolis Fournal.) 
The Rolling Stone is Gathering Moss. 
Mr. Bryan has written the ex-chairman of the Democratic National 


Committee that he is willing to accept nomination for the Presidency 
again. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Vol. 33. 


(January to’ June, 1906.) 
A Handsome Volume. _ Blue Cloth. 





664 pp. Price FIVE SHILLINGS. 








FOR Specimen Copy Free. 





Weekly, 6d. Yearly, 30/+ 





READ London: 


Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


AFRICAN NEWS The 66 African W 0 ri q” 
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oo Ligrait (7. B. Voight, Hamburg. 
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KING AND KAfséR:” 
The Meeting of King Edward with his nephew, the German Emperor, at Cronberg. 





